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THE   PREMIER. 


CHAPTER  I. 

We  must  now  carry  the  reader  into  cabinets 
and  council  chambers ;  unveil  to  him  the  vul- 
gar mysteries  of  state ;  and  show  how  those 
who  govern  others  are  themselves  governed  by 
the  petty  springs  of  jealousies,  intrigues,  and 
cabals,  like  the  meanest  burghers  of  the  hum- 
blest corporation. 

Strange  truths  these  !  And  not  more  strange 
than  true ;  for  the  principles  of  human  action 
are  wonderfully  few  compared  with  the  multi- 
tude of  circumstances  by  which  tliey  are  modi- 
fied. It  is  most  certain,  a  candidate  for  the 
highest  dignity  below  a  throne,  and  the  candi- 
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date  for  a  parish  office,  will  employ  pretty 
nearly  the  same  means,  mutatis  mutandis^  to 
ensure  success. 

For  some  time,  the  health  of  the  Earl  of  Vil- 
lopoer  had  been  visibly  declining ;  and  when  a 
prime  minister  sickens,  there  is  always,  from 
some  cause  or  other,  a  great  derangement  in 
the  biliary  secretions  of  the  other  ministers; 
just  as  we  find  a  sort  of  literary  taste  for  trans- 
lation simultaneously  excited  among  the  bishops, 
if  one  of  the  richest  sees  happen  (in  the  lan- 
guage of  an  election  address)  "to  be  on  the 
eve  of  a  vacancy.'** 

The  noble  Earl  was  either  so  sensible  of  this 
tendency  to  sympathetic  affection  on  the  part 
of  his  colleagues,  or  so  unwilling  to  unhinge 
the  frame  of  government  at  a  period  peculiarly 
unfitted  for  such  an  occurrence,  that  he  disre- 
garded, in  a  way  which  alarmed  his  family  and 
most  attached  friends,  the  increasing  symptoms 
of  his  malady.  The  signs  of  an  approaching 
crisis,  however,  when  the  reins  of  power  would 
fall  from  his  hands,  if  he  did  not  previously 
resign  them,  were  too  evident  not  to  make 
those  who  moved  within  the  circle  from  which  it 
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was  known  a  successor  must  be  taken,  bestir 
themselves,  and  keep  a  vigilant  eye  upon  the 
future. 

Among  the  very  small  number  that  stood  in 
this  predicament,  Cranstoun  was  pre-eminent. 
It  has  been  already  observed,  that  "  although 
he  was  only  a  member  of  the  Earl  of  Villo- 
poer's  government,  the  country  and  the  parlia- 
ment considered  him,  and  not  unjustly,  as  the 
presiding  mind  which  imparted  vigour,  dig- 
nity, and  efficiency  to  its  measures."" 

So  general  was  this  feeling,  that  it  would 
hardly  have  been  possible  to  find  an  individual, 
of  any  party,  from  whom,  if  this  question  were 
put  to  him, — "  In  the  event  of  Lord  Villopoer's 
retirement,  who  will  be  prime  minister  ?""  the 
answer  would  not  at  once  have  been — "  Crans- 
toun, of  course."  And  Cranstoun  knew  that 
such  was  his  vantage  ground ;  otherwise,  what- 
ever secret  longings  of  ambition  he  might  have, 
there  were  circumstances  which,  it  is  probable, 
would  have  deterred  him  from  aspiring  to  this, 
the  crowning  prize  of  his  political  life.  Thus  si- 
tuated, however,  —  thus  fortified  in  his  enter- 
prise by  the  concurrent  voice  of  public  opi- 
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nion,  his  resolution  was  taken,  either  to  suc- 
ceed his  noble  friend,  whenever  he  retired,  or 
to  retire  himself.  He  had  well  considered  the 
difficulties  of  both  courses.  He  was  aware  that 
he  could  hardly  hope  to  carry  his  first  point 
without  the  cordial  support  of  his  colleagues ; 
but  he  was  also  aware  that  they  could  not  allow 
him  to  carry  his  second,  and  retain  their  own 
places. 

Of  those  colleagues  there  were  only  three 
whose  covert  hostility  he  had  to  dread,  —  the 
Duke  of  Strathsay,  Lord  Delonne,  and  his 
particular  friend,  Sydney  Oxford. 

The  Duke  of  Strathsay  was  a  man  whom 
fortune  had  spoiled.  A  junior  branch  of  a 
decayed  noble  family,  which  had  crept  through 
three  or  four  generations  of  titled  obscurity, 
he  embraced  the  army  as  his  profession.  Whe- 
ther accident  determined  this  choice,  or  whether 
he  was  impelled  to  it  by  those  mysterious  in- 
clinings  of  the  mind,  which  sometimes  seem 
to  shape  our  path  at  its  outset,  with  a  sort  of 
prescient  adaptation  of  means  to  great  ends,  is 
as  little  capable  of  satisfactory  elucidation,  as 
whether  Alexander  or  Caesar  could  have  been 
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Other  than  they  were.  Certain  it  is,,  the  mi- 
litary exploits  of  the  Duke  of  Strathsay  were 
such  as  would  transmit  his  name  to  posterity 
with  a  renown  unsurpassed  by  that  of  any 
conqueror  of  ancient  or  modern  times.  With 
his  sword,  he  had  carved  his  passage  to  every 
honour  of  the  peerage,  while  rewards  were 
showered  upon  him  with  prodigal  gratitude 
by  foreign  potentates,  who  had  benefited,  direct- 
ly or  indirectly,  by  his  unexampled  triumphs. 
But  the  warrior  exhausts  at  last  the  elements 
of  his  own  glory.  He  subdues  all  his  enemies ; 
he  conquers  peace ;  and  then  comes  the  sluggish 
current  of  his  life,  creeping  along  the  vale  of 
time,  to  be  honoured,  in  its  close,  less  for  what 
it  is,  than  for  the  remembrance  of  what  it  was 
in  the  beginning. 

It  pleased  the  Duke  of  Strathsay,  as  it  has 
pleased  other  great  men  in  all  ages,  to  believe 
there  is  only  one  road  to  fame;  and  that  he, 
consequently,  who  has  fairly  entered  upon  it, 
has  nothing  to  do  but  go  on  as  far  as  he  likes. 
The  compendious  and  self-deluding  logic  by 
which  we  demonstrate,  to  our  om^i  entire  sa- 
tisfaction, that  the  same  qualities  which  have 
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raised  us  to  distinction  as  fiddlers,  are  sufficient 
to  entwine  our  brows  with  the  wreath  of  poesy, 
is  by  no  means  confined  to  those  adepts  in 
dabbling,  who  have  a  touch  at. every  thing, 
for  the  sake  of  showing  the  universality,  or 
the  versatility,  of  their  genius. 

Poor  Goldsmith,  who  broke  his  shins  in  try- 
ing to  fling  his  legs  about  like  the  fantoccini^ 
was  a  sample  of  human  nature  in  general.  Few 
men  are  ambitious  of  doing  that  which  they 
know  they  can  do ;  but  almost  every  man  has 
an  inveterate  itch  to  try  his  own  hand  at  that 
which  others  do  well.  So  it  was  with  his  Grace 
of  Strathsay.  When  there  was  an  end  of  cam- 
paigning, he  turned  statesman ;  and,  because 
he  had  shone  in  camps,  he  determined  to  shine 
in  cabinets.  His  services  abroad  had  been  too 
distinguished  to  permit  of  his  being  wholly 
overlooked  at  home.  He  was  invited  to  join 
the  Earl  of  Villopoer's  government ;  not  less 
from  a  desire  to  gratify  his  inclination  for  ap- 
pearing in  the  character  of  a  politician,  than 
from  a  conviction  that  the  country  would  be 
pleased  to  see  its  idolized  hero  thus  honoured, 
in  being  called  to  the  councils  of  his  sovereign. 
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A  high  military  appointment,  as  best  suited 
to  his  talents  and  experience,  and  most  con- 
ducive to  the  interests  of  the  state,  was  there- 
fore conferred  upon  him. 

Had  the  Duke  of  Strathsay  lived  in  the  times 
of  our  Henries  and  Edwards,  he  would  infalli- 
bly have  done  one  of  two  things — placed  a  crown 
upon  his  head,  or  his  head  upon  a  block. 
He  was  the  man,  in  such  an  age,  to  have  play- 
ed the  part  of  the  Warwicks,  Somersets,  and 
Buckinghams  of  English  history.  He  had  a 
restless,  grasping  ambition,  equal  to  any  enter- 
prise that  might  lead  to  personal  aggrandize- 
ment ;  one  who  would  depose  his  king  to  make 
way  for  himself,  but  without  the  generous  loy- 
alty and  heroic  devotion  which  would  have  died 
in  defence  of  his  king.  With  an  inflexible  but 
contracted  mind,  he  was  equally  incapable,  as  a 
statesman,  of  conceiving  great  objects,  or  of 
being  turned  aside  from  any  he  did  conceive. 
This  the  million  called  firmness  and  decision  of 
character.  The  discerning  few  took  it  as  the 
index  of  an  arrogant  and  presumptuous  one. 
The  truth  is,  he  was  fitted  only  for  one  sphere. 
He  had  been  trained  in  camps ;  his  nurture  had 
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been  in  the  field  of  battle,  and  he  had  no  art  to 
fuse  the  stern  virtues  of  the  soldier  into  the 
pliant  wisdom  of  cabinets,  or  the  amenity  of 
courts. 

Such  a  man,  living  under  the  eclipse  of  a 
dull  routine  of  unnoticed  official  duties,  would 
find  food  for  his  active  ambition  only  in  a  con- 
stant struggle  to  emerge  from  it.  His  wealth, 
his  rank,  his  station  in  the  government,  and 
more  than  all,  perhaps,  his  splendid  renown, 
surrounded  him  with  flatterers,  who  gave  him, 
in  full  chorus,  the  echo  of  his  own  thoughts. 
What  he  was  to  himself,  he  was  to  them.  Could 
it  be  doubted,  indeed,  that  he  who  had  con- 
quered kingdoms,  was  competent  to  rule  them  ? 
Certainly  not,  provided  we  allow  the  converse 
of  the  proposition,  that  they  who  rule  king- 
doms must  be  competent  to  conquer  them. 
But  there  were  others — men  of  a  far  different 
stamp — men  who  would  have  laughed  to  scorn 
this  senseless  gabble— who  yet  lent  themselves 
to  its  influence  over  the  Duke  of  Strathsay  for 
purposes  of  their  own.  They  wanted  a  tiame^ 
— a  bright,  unsullied  name,  beneath  which  they 
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might  array  themselves.  They  found  this ;  and, 
in  requital  for  its  use,  they  permitted  him  to 
find  in  them,  sycophants  for  their  own  ends,  and 
slaves  for  his. 

Cranstoun,  who  was  no  stranger  to  the  real 
character  of  the  Duke  of  Strathsay,  (for,  with 
his  piercing  judgment,  he  had  penetrated  it 
through  and  through,)  was  as  little  ignorant  of 
his  real  feelings  towards  himself,  or  of  the  way  in 
which  those  feelings  would  be  employed  by  the 
influence  of  his  competitors.  He  was  too  prac- 
tised a  politician  to  contemn  these  obstacles ;  but 
he  utterly  disdained  to  work  by  crooked  paths. 
He  distilled  no  timely  poison  into  the  royal 
mind.  He  laid  no  snares,  fed  with  no  adula- 
tion, nor  endeavoured  to  entice  with  ambiguous 
hints  of  larger  power  under  assumed  circum- 
stances. He  heaped  no  extra-official  praises 
upon  the  performance  of  simple  official  duties, 
nor  professed  obsequious  admiration,  either  in 
the  cabinet  or  at  the  council  board,  of  an  intui- 
tive sagacity  which  he  could  not  discover.  All 
he  did  was  to  bear  himself  with  a  frank  spirit 
towards  the  Duke  on  every  public  occasion, 
B  5 
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and  to  neutralize,  as  far  as  he  could,  by  pri- 
vately strengthening  his  own  position,  the  se- 
cret intrigues  of  the  Strathsay  party. 

To  that  party  belonged  Lord  Delonne,  a 
wily  veteran  in  politics,  subtle,  vindictive,  and 
animated  by  feelings  of  the  bitterest  rancour 
towards  Cranstoun,  whom  he  always  affected  to 
consider  as  a  person  infinitely  overrated.  The 
cause  of  this  rancour,  it  was  generally  believed, 
lay  no  deeper  than  a  few  smarting  wounds  in- 
flicted by  the  keen  ridicule  of  Cranstoun,  upon 
certain  foibles  in  the  character  of  Delonne ;  ri- 
dicule so  felicitously  just,  that  it  clung  to  him 
as  a  part  of  himself,  sounded  in  his  ears  when 
his  sovereign  condescended  to  relax  from  the 
dignity  of  state  at  the  festive  board,  dwelt  upon 
every  tongue,  and  met  his  eye  in  every  news- 
paper. 

There  are  some  men  whom  it  is  safer  to  kick, 
or  affront  with  any  indignity  almost,  than  to 
laugh  at ;  and  yet,  how  easy  it  is  to  pluck  out 
the  sting  of  a  satirical  jest  by  only  laughing 
with  the  laughers.  But  even  where  we  do 
this,  we  are  not  a  whit  the  more  inclined  to 
forgive   the  jester ;    upon   the    same   principle 
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that  the  dextrous  warding  off  of  an  intended 
blow  does  not  diminish  our  resentment  towards 
the  assailant.  Lord  Delonne,  however,  was 
not  one  of  those  who  could  laugh  with  the 
laughers,  except  when  they  consisted  of  the  se- 
lect circle  honoured  by  the  royal  presence.  On 
such  occasions,  no  one  seemed  to  enjoy  more 
than  he  did  the  biting  jokes  of  the  witty  minis- 
ter, repeated  (in  Cranstoun's  absence)  at  his 
expense. 

It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that  the 
playful  raillery  which  rankled  so  deeply,  had 
been  uttered  at  a  time  when  Cranstoun  was  not 
a  minister,  though  his  Lordship  was  ;  and  when 
it  would  have  been  scarcely  reasonable  to  spe- 
culate upon  even  the  remote  possibility  of  a 
period  ever  arriving,  which  should  see  them  in 
their  present  relative  positions.  What,  too, 
was  the  pleasantry  most  sharply  resented  by 
Delonne  ?  An  innocent  joke  upon  his  proverbial 
indecision  of  mind,  in  an  office  which  required 
constant  and  prompt  decisions.  It  was  the 
general  opinion,  at  a  particular  juncture  of 
affairs,  that  he  must,  according  to  the  usual 
practice  in   such  cases,  resign.     But   he   hap- 
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pened  to  be  of  a  different  opinion :  and  Crans- 
toun  remarked  how  "  singular  it  was,  that  the 
only  subject  upon  which  Delonne  never  doubted, 
was  the  propriety  of  keeping  his  place." 

With  regard  to  Sydney  Oxford,  he  had  no 
other  cause  of  hostility  towards  Cranstoun  than 
that  which  arises  from  neglecting  the  tenth 
commandment.  He  ''  coveted  his  neighbour's 
goods.''  He  was  impatient  under  the  ascendency 
of  Cranstoun's  genius.  He  was  the  frog,  that 
would  fain  have  distended  its  speckled  skin,  by 
straining  to  the  bulk  of  the  lordly  steer  grazing 
by  its  side.  Cranstoun  was  the  single  obstacle 
that  stood  between  him  and  the  then  object  of 
his  ambition ;  for,  in  his  wildest  dreams,  he  did 
not  aim  at  succeeding  the  Earl  of  Yillopoer. 
And  could  it  have  been  so  ordered,  that  Crans- 
toun, in  becoming  prime  minister,  should  also 
have  become  a  peer,  thus  leaving  the  Commons 
House  of  Parliament  for  Oxford  to  "  bustle 
in,""  he  would  have  been  content :  but  to  have 
him  towering  above  him  at  once  by  superiority 
of  place  and  mind,  was  more  than  he  could 
willingly  brook,  especially  as  he  did  not  recog- 
nise the  latter.     His  secret  thoughts  upon  this 
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subject  often  took  the  shape  of  Cassius's  reason- 
ing to  the  noble  Brutus.  The  fault  of  his  be- 
ing an  "  underling''  lay,  not  in  the  stars,  but  in 
himself. 

"  Oxford   and    Cranstoun :    what    should    be   in   that 
Cranstoun  ? 

Why  should  that  name  be  sounded  more  than  mine  ? 

Write  them  together,  mine  is  as  fair  a  name ; 

Sound  them, — it  doth  become  the  mouth  as  well ; 

Weigh  tliem, — it  is  as  heavy  :  conjure  with  them, 

Oxford  will  start  a  spirit  as  soon  as  Cranstoun  /" 

From  no  purer  or  better  motives  did  Sydney 
Oxford,  the  "  friend"  of  Cranstoun,  league  him- 
self with  the  Strathsay  party  to  counteract  his 
designs.  From  motives  not  much  better,  or 
more  pure,  did  his  apparently  zealous  assertion 
of  a  great  interest  in  the  country  proceed.  As 
the  champion  of  this  interest,  he  was  not  only 
lifted  into  a  sort  of  rivalry  with  Cranstoun, 
who  espoused  the  opposite  side ;  but  he  stood 
at  an  artificial  height,  which  gave  him,  in  the 
common  gaze,  almost  a  seeming  parallel  of 
elevation.  Hence,  when  these  motives  ceased 
to  exist,  his  advocacy  of  the  cause  in  question 
ceased  also,  and  he  became  the  willing  instru- 
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ment  of  carrying  a  measure  which  it  had  been 
the  creed  of  his  political  life  to  deprecate  as  the 
most  pernicious  curse  that  could  befal  the 
nation. 

There  were  other  members  of  the  Govern- 
ment pledged  to  give  in  their  adhesion  to  the 
Duke  of  Strathsay,  whenever  the  crisis  might 
arrive  to  call  for  it, — the  mere  lumber  and 
make-weights  of  the  cabinet,  men  who  could  not 
stand  alone,  but  must  lean  for  support  upon 
some  party  or  other,  and  whose  instinct  na- 
turally led  them  to  cling  to  that  party  which 
they  believed  to  be  the  strongest.  Of  these 
opponents,  if  such  they  might  be  called,  Crans- 
toun  made  no  account ;  he  knew  their  sub- 
stitutes could  be  found  wherever  he  chose  to 
look  for  them  ;  they  were  the  footmen  of  the 
state  carriage,  of  whom  he  could  always  com- 
mand his  own  picking,  as  soon  as  the  coachman 
was  mounted  and  ready  to  start  with  his  blood- 
horses  well  in  hand. 
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CHAPTER  11. 

Among  the  "^'vulgar  mysteries  of  state"  in 
modern  times,  the  most  extraordinary,  if  they 
were  unveiled,  would  be  the  secret  machinery 
of  the  press.  The  birth  and  parentage  of 
many  a  seemingly  unimportant  paragraph,  in 
what  is  called  a  Government  paper,  would  cre- 
ate no  small  astonishment  in  that  innocent  por- 
tion of  the  reading  public,  by  whom  it  is  de- 
voutly believed  that  "we"  is  an  extraordinary 
personage,  gifted  with  amazing  sagacity,  and 
endowed  with  miraculous  powers  of  ubiquity. 
"  We"  is  every  where,  and  hears  every  thing ; 
contrives,  in  some  unaccountable  way,  to  steal 
unseen  into  privy  councils ;  to  peep,  undisco- 
vered, into  secret  dispatches;  to  listen,  unsus- 
pected, to  confidential  conversations ;  to  pene- 
trate,   incomprehensibly,    plans   not    yet    ma- 
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tured ;  and  to  divine,  intuitively,  intentions  not 
yet  disclosed. 

These  are  but  a  few  of  the  supposed  attri- 
butes of  "WE;"  and  "WE,''  therefore,  is  of 
necessity  an  important  functionary.  His  im- 
portance, indeed,  is  often  much  greater  than 
those  who  are  made  to  feel  it  are  willing  to  ac- 
knowledge. There  is  sometimes,  too,  a  vast 
deal  of  ridiculous  manoeuvring  on  the  part  of 
official  persons,  in  their  intercourse  with  "WE  ;" 
a  nervous  anxiety  to  avoid  all  suspicion  of  in- 
tercourse, coupled  with  a  still  more  nervous 
anxiety  to  secure  an  intercourse  of  the  most 
efficient  and  complete  kind  possible.  They 
would  not,  for  the  world,  have  it  known  that 
there  is  any  connection  between  "  them"  and 
"  WE ;"  and  yet,  they  know  full  well  they 
cannot  go  on  without  the  connection.  They 
will  disclaim,  in  lofty  language,  the  authority 
of  the  press;  while  they  are  using  the  press 
to  strengthen  their  own.  They  will  deny  all 
knowledge  of  alleged  communications,  before 
the  ink  is  dry  in  which  they  have  been  made ; 
and  the  best  of  the  joke  is,  that  the  secret  they 
are  so  solicitous  to  preserve,  neither  is  nor  can 
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be  any  other  than  one  of  those  valuable  secrets 
which  every  body  guesses,  but  which  no  one, 
perhaps,  can  exactly  prove. 

Cranstoun,  with  all  his  greatness  of  charac- 
ter, could  never  shake  off  the  weakness  of  af- 
fecting to  disdain  an  alliance  whose  benefits  no 
one  more  unequivocally  confessed,  or  more  will- 
ingly received.  On  every  occasion,  where  a  de- 
claration of  his  sentiments  was  called  forth  re- 
specting the  influence  of  the  press,  he  professed 
the  most  undisguised  contempt  for  it,  as  far  as 
related  to  himself  personally.  And  certainly, 
it  could  not  be  said  he  ever  courted  those  by 
whom  that  influence  was  exercised  ;  but  as  cer- 
tainly, it  could  not  be  denied,  that  with  an 
eagerness  which  amounted  almost  to  indiscre- 
tion in  his  situation,  he  grasped  at  proffered 
support,  while  the  conditions  which  he  subse- 
quently imposed,  sufiiciently  indicated  his  real 
opinion  of  its  value. 

In  one  instance,  indeed,  he  entered  into  a  re- 
gular diplomatic  negotiation  with  a  particular 
"WE;"  a  negotiation  such  as  probably  could 
not  be  paralleled,  either  in  its  origin,  progress, 
or  final  adjustment.      This  particular  "  WE," 
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who  had  a  propensity  to  think  for  himself,  was 
sometimes  a  very  troublesome  ally,  and  seemed 
to  delight  in  perplexing  those  he  meant  to 
serve.  It  was  as  much  as  Cranstoun  could  do 
to  keep  him  out  of  mischief;  yet  Cranstoun  was 
his  idol;  and,  to  do  "we"  justice,  it  must  be 
confessed,  that  nine-tenths  of  all  the  mischief 
he  did  was  in  galling  the  perfidious  cabal  (Syd- 
ney Oxford,  in  particular,)  which  he  knew 
was  working  underhand  to  thwart  and  harass 
Cranstoun. 

The  cabinet  was  divided,  for  example,  at  one 
period,  upon  the  expediency  of  dissolving  Par- 
liament. They  who  were  most  strenuous  for 
the  dissolution  were  the  Strathsay  party ;  be- 
cause it  would  embarrass  Cranstoun  in  the 
prosecution  of  a  measure  he  was  bent  upon 
carrying.  Many  and  vehement  were  the  dis- 
cussions which  took  place ;  and  "  WE,"  knew 
all  about  them. 

At  length  it  was  decided  there  should  be  no 
dissolution  till  the  following  year.  And  what 
did  "WE  "do?  The  malicious  varlet !  In- 
stead of  quietly  stating,  that  the  ministers,  as 
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a  collective  body,  had  finally  resolved  to  defer 
the  dissolution,  he  contrived  to  make  it  appear 
that  the  Cranstoun  party  in  the  cabinet  had 
triumphed  over  the  Strathsay  —  or,  in  other 
words,  that  Cranstoun  had  more  influence  than 
the  Duke  of  Strathsay,  Lord  Delonne,  and 
Sydney  Oxford.  This  was  the  truth  :  but  it 
was  an  unpalateable  truth.  And  oh  !  what 
commotion  followed ! 

Sydney  Oxford,  who  fancied  that  Cranstoun 
himself  was  at  the  bottom  of  it,  talked  of  re- 
signing. Mr.  Leasherton,  a  fawning,  double- 
faced,  weak-headed  creature  of  Oxford's, — one 
of  the  subaltern  officials  of  Government — a  man 
whom  extravagance  had  made  needy,  and  whom 
need  had  made  servile,  ran  half  over  London, 
in  search  of  "WE,"  (to  the  great  scandal  of 
religion,  for  it  was  on  a  Sunday,)  in  order  to 
worm  his  secret  out  of  him. 

They  met.  Where  ?  At  the  house  of  Sydney 
Oxford,  who  condescended  to  assist  at  the  in- 
quest. Coaxing  was  tried.  It  failed.  An  appeal 
to  honour.  "  We  "  asked,  where  the  honour  of 
the  thing  would  be,  supposing  the  parties  were 
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reversed  ?  The  thing  sought  was  then  assumed 
to  be  already  known,  only  they  wished,  for  rea- 
sons they  would  state  afterwards,  to  have  the  fact 
confirmed.  "  We"  insisted,  there  was  no  fact 
to  confirm,  as  far  as  he  was  concerned.  At 
length,  Mr.  Leasherton  talked  big,  and,  like  the 
bully  of  a  man  who  is  ashamed  to  do  his  own 
dirty  work,  resorted  to  threats.  "  We''  could 
not  help  laughing  at  the  description  of  threat 
which  the  'creature  used,  (though  coupled,  im- 
pudently, with  a  name,  that  of  the  Earl  of 
Villopoer,  who  would  have  scorned  to  execute 
it,)  and  the  conference  broke  up,  all  the  parties 
being  just  as  wise  (and  no  wiser)  at  the  con- 
clusion of  it,  as  they  were  at  the  beginning. 

Oxford  never  forgave  "  WE ;"  nor  did  Lea^ 
sherton,  in  his  heart ;  but  he  was  ordered  to  be 
civil  to  him ;  both  by  Cranstoun  and  Lord  Vil- 
lopoer ;  and  what  he  was  ordered  to  do,  he  was 
too  supple  a  parasite  to  disobey,  had  it  been  to 
deny  his  father  by  making  a  harlot  of  his 
mother.  Cranstoun,  who  had  an  unutterable 
loathing  of  this  man,  contrived  to  be  decently 
rid  of  him  soon  after,  by  providing  him  with  a 
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place  abroad ;  and  Oxford  supplied  his  services 
by  those  of  a  relative  who  had  all  Leasherton's 
sycophancy  of  character,  but  with  a  garniture 
of  brass,  an  invincible  and  shameless  effrontery 
of  his  own,  perfectly  unrivalled. 

Was  Cranstoun  displeased  with  this  freak  of 
"WE  ?''  Not  a  bit  of  it,  in  his  "  heart  of 
hearts;"  though,  for  decorum's  sake,  it  was 
necessary  he  should  display  a  little  political 
prudery.  He  did  so,  and  there  the  matter 
ended.  He  could  not  so  commit  himself  as  to 
authorize  or  suggest  the  statement  of  "  WE," 
because  he  could  not  have  stooped  to  a  denial 
of  his  participation,  when  his  mortified  col- 
leagues complained  of  it  afterwards ;  but  he 
was  right  glad  the  thing  went  forth,  by  hook  or 
by  crook,  inasmuch  as  it  was  a  triumph,  and  the 
value  of  which  was  considerably  enhanced  by 
its  eiFect  upon  the  country. 

It  is  at  once  ludicrous  and  extraordinary,  to 
observe  the  shifts,  and  stratagems,  and  pre- 
texts which  men  will  employ  to  accomplish  a 
desired  end,  when  they  have  not  candour  and 
manliness    enough  openly  to  avow  the  means 
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they  use.  In  fact,  meanness  begets  meanness. 
There  is  rank  meanness  in  receiving  benefits 
from  a  hand  which  you  are  ashamed  should  be 
seen  bestowing  them ;  and  there  is  greater 
meanness  in  seeking  to  procure  those  benefits 
by  duplicity,  concealment,  and  artifice.  It 
might  be  supposed  there  is  nothing  so  v^ry 
alarming,  or  so  very  formidable,  or  so  very 
degrading,  in  a  connection  between  a  Govern- 
ment and  "WE  !"'  no  matter  whether  that 
"  we"  be  a  newly  converted  friend,  following 
the  signs  of  the  times,  or  a  long,  faithful,  and 
zealous  one,  who  has  never  fitted  his  services  to 
the  profitable  end  of  his  principles.  Yet  the 
half-ridiculous,  half-contemptible  expedients 
which  invariably  characterise  such  a  connec- 
tion would  seem  to  justify  the  very  opposite 
conclusion,  if  we  could  imagine  instances  like 
the  following  to  have  any  foundation  in  real 
transactions. 

Does  a  cabinet  minister  wish  to  enlighten  the 
public  upon  some  matter  concerning  himself, 
which  has  been  misrepresented  by  another 
"  WE  .?"  He  despatches  a  polite  note  to  the 
favourite  "  WE." 
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«  Mr.   presents    his   compliments    to 

"  WE,"  and  Avill  feel  greatly  obliged  to  him  if 
he  will  procure  the  insertion  of  the  inclosed,  or 
something  like  it,  to  meet  the  shameful  attempts 

that  are  made  to  injure  Mr. ,  for  a  party 

purpose.     Mr. will  be  in  town  to-morrow, 

and   would  be  glad   to  see    *  WE.'      Mr. 

requests  *  we'  not  to  use  it  as  from  authority." 

The  "  inclosed,"  perhaps,  runs  thus  : — 

"  Th  ERE  is  an  article  in  the ,  of  this  day, 

framed  with  elaborate  ingenuity  to  mislead  and 
delude  the  public  upon  a  point  on  which  the 
interests,  and  perhaps  the  fate,  of  the  particular 

party   which  the  serves,    have  been    (by 

themselves)  absurdly  placed.  The  v/riter  sup- 
poses the  appointment  of   Mr. to  be  the 

chief  subject  of  difficulty  in  the  final  arrange- 
ment of  the  new  administration.    Now,"  &c.  &c. 

Does  "we"  write  something  quite  pertinent 
to  the  state  of  affairs,  but  remarkably  inconve- 
nient to  the  state  of  intrigues  ?  An  affectionate 
note  summons  him  to  an  amicable  interview. 
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"Dear 'We; 

''  Pray  let  me  see  you  immediately,  if  conve- 
nient to  you.  What  can  have  induced  you, 
just  at  this  moment,  to  put  forward  two  articles 
relative  to  that  particular  question  ? 

"  Yours,  faithfully, 
"  Maj^sfield  Granville." 

Five  minutes  afterwards,  perhaps,  arrives 
another  remonstrance,  from  another  depart- 
ment, which  shows  that  "  WE,"  as  has  been 
already  remarked,  was  sometimes  a  very  trou- 
blesome ally. 

"  My  dear  *  We/ 

"  Your  article  about  the ,  comes  very 

inopportunely.  This  is  just  the  worst  moment 
to  say  any  thing  of  this  nature.  It  was  the 
greatest  possible  object,  if  the  negotiation 
should  not  succeed,  to  part  good  friends,  and 
articles  of  this  kind  are  likely  to  produce  the 
very  reverse.  "  Yours  very  truly, 

"G.  B." 

When  men  palter  with  themselves,  and  would 
fain  set  machinery  in  motion  by  proxy,  it  must 
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often  happen  that  its  movements  do  not  corre- 
spond with  their  intentions.  Under  such  cir- 
cumstances, the  private  secretary  of  the  prime 
minister  himself  may  have  occasion  to  express 
disappointment. 

"Dear  'We; 
"  I  THOUGHT  it  a  pity  you  announced  it  so 
broadly  ;  and  Mr.  Brackenbury  came  to  me  in 
the  greatest  anxiety  at  the  tenor  of  your  arti- 
cle. However,  there  it  is,  and  it  can't  be 
helped.  Had  we  known  what  you  intended  to 
write,  we  should  have  begged  you  not  to  name 
any  one  as  probable  successor,  nor  to  touch 
upon  the  subject,  for  nothing  embarrasses  so 
much  as  holding  out  probabilities  which  may 
never  occur.     Pray    say  that   all   the   reports 

about  Lord  S. are  downright  lies  ! 

"  Ever  truly  yours, 

"  C.  B.  A.'' 

No  doubt  "  We  "  kept  his  manners  better 
tha»  the  Secretary,  in  complying  with  his 
emphatic  request  about  Lord  S . 

Sometimes,  it  is  wished  to  work  by  exceed- 

VOL.  II  C 
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ingly  mysterious  means,  and  then,  a  few  lines 
are  framed  for  the  special  purpose  of  being  un- 
derstood by  a  select  few;  perhaps  by  a  single 
individual  only.  To  every  one  else,  there  ap- 
pears to  be  nothing  in  them  ;  while,  in  fact,  more 
is  meant  than  meets  the  eye.  The  apparatus 
employed  on  such  occasions  is  very  simple. 

"My  dear  'We,' 
^'  Will  you  be  good  enough  to  put  the  en- 
closed in,  as  a  paragraph  only,  and  not  the 
first ;  and  on  no  account  as  a  leader ;  and  take 
all  the  blame  or  credit  thereof  to  yourself^  I 
wish  it  particularly  to  appear  in  your  next 
publication.  Yours  sincerely, 

"  Mansfield  Granville." 

The  enclosed  may  be  nothing  more,  perhaps, 
than  such  apparently  inoffensive  matter  as  the 
following : — 

"  The  Right  Hon.  Godfrey  Camden  arrived 
on  Monday  at  Thompson's  Hotel,  from  a  short 
tour  in  Italy,  and  not  from  Vienna,  whither  he 
has  been  sent  by  some  of  our  sagacious  contem- 
poraries before  the  time,  when  his  presence,  for 
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the  special  purposes  on  which,  as  we  hear,  he  is 
to  be  employed  there,  is  required." 

Said  we  not  right  when  we  observed  that  the 
birth  and  parentage  of  many  a  seemingly  un- 
important paragraph,  if  they  were  known, 
would  create  no  small  astonishment  in  the  in- 
nocent portion  of  the  reading  public  ?  Who, 
for  example,  would  suspect  that  such  a  one 
as  this,  about  the  Right  Hon.  Godfrey  Cam- 
den, might  answer  a  sinister  purpose  of  the 
Right  Hon.  Sydney  Oxford,  towards  his  par- 
ticular friend  Cranstoun  ? 

Again :  — 

"Dear  'We,' 
"  Just  contrive  to  slip  in  the  following : — 
"  '  It   was   not,    as   y^e   understand.   Prince 

,  the  ambassador,  but  Baron , 

the ambassador,  who  immediatelj/- return- 
ed the  visit  of  Mr.  Bombardo,  the  new  

envoy  in  London !' 

"  Mum,  of  course,  as  to  your  source. 
"  Yours  ever, 
"Horace  Twiselden." 
c2 
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Does  it  happen  that  a  minister  stands  in 
need  of  an  abler  pen  than  he  can  wield  him- 
self? A  clever  under-secretary  is  set  to  work, 
who  writes  a  familiar  epistle  to  "We;''  not, 
of  course,  for  publication,  but  merely  for  the 
sake  of  giving  him  his  "  private  thoughts  upon 
the  subject,""  with  a  hint,  par  parenthese,  that 
something  of  the  same  sort  might  be  said,  "  in 
mere  justice,  as  it  implies  no  opinion  whatso- 
ever on  political  arrangements."  These  "  pri- 
vate thoughts"  of  the  Secretary  it  would  be 
preposterous  to  consider  as  the  approved  ones 
of  the  minister,  however  much  they  may  be 
considered  as  helping  him  in  his  necessities ; 
as  for  example  : — 

"  Dear  '  We,' 
"  I  SEE  a  great  many  sneering  imputations 
against  the  Duke  of  Strathsay,  as  if  he  were 
intriguing  to  be  prime  minister.  The  Duke's 
whole  character  and  conduct  through  life  con- 
tradict such  imputations,  and  they  who  make 
them,  betray  their  malignity  by  their  incon- 
sistency. One  day  he  is  accused  of  exerting 
his  characteristic  activity  in  the  pursuit  of  his 
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supposed  object :  another,  it  is  objected  to  him 
that  he  is  so  indecently  inattentive  to  the  aw- 
ful   state   of  affairs,   that  he,  proh  sceliis !   is 
seen  at  the  Opera.     I  do  not  play  Paul  Pry 
on   his   Grace's  movements.      I   neither  know 
nor   care   whether   he   v^^as   at   the  Opera,   or 
whether    he   showed  more  or  less   activity  in 
the  discharge  of  his  duties ;  but  I  know,  as  all 
Europe   does,   by   a   long  and  glorious   expe- 
rience, the  candour,  frankness,  and  generosity 
of  his  character  ;  and  I  venture  to  predict,  that 
if  ever  the  ministerial  discussions  of  the  pre- 
sent day  come  to  public  notice,  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  Duke  of  Strathsay  has  conducted  him- 
self with  the  same  sound  judgment,  clear  ho- 
nour,   and    disinterested    magnanimity   which 
have   already   illustrated   his   name,    and   ren- 
dered him,"  &c.  &c. 

If 'We'  approved  of  these  "private  thoughts/"* 
he  had  only  to  substitute  himself  for  "I,"  and 
make  them  his  own  public  thoughts,  to  the 
infinite  satisfaction  of  his  Grace. 

It  has  been  observed  that  "  We  ''  had  a  pro- 
pensity to  think  for  himself,  as  well  as  a  dis- 
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position  to  think  for  others ;  and  as,  when  he 
did  so,  it  was  generally  to  the  purpose,  the 
horror  and  consternation  he  produced  would 
be  quite  afflicting.  When  these  whims  seized 
him,  he  was  always  secretly  gratified  to  find, 
by  the  expostulations  which  followed,  that  he 
was  as  good  a  statesman  as  his  betters ;  though, 
unlike  them,  he  did  not  preserve  a  politic  si- 
lence upon  the  weak  points  of  an  argument. 
He  used  to  enjoy  such  complaints  as  the  fol- 
lowing, because  they  confessed  his  power,  and 
because,  in  provoking  them,  he  had  always  some 
solid  motive  at  the  bottom. 

«  Dear  '  We,' 
"I  never  was  so  surprised  in  my  life,  as 
when  I  read  your  comments  on  the  Treaty. 
That  you  should  have  taken  the  first  oppor- 
tunity of  endeavouring  to  find  fault  with  it, 
and  to  depreciate  it,  is  to  me  perfectly  inexpli- 
cable. Surely  you  might  have  seen,  in  the 
unbounded  confidence  reposed  in  our  govern- 
ment by  the  two  parties  to  the  negotiation, 
in  the  frank  simplicity  of  the  terms,  in  the 
immensity   of  the   interests   arranged,    and   in 
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the  unexampled  reference  of  all  disputed  points 
to  the  decision  of  our  government,  something 
to  make  you  proud  of  that  government.  But 
you  say  nothing  of  all  this;  and,  without 
any  commendation,  seek  out  the  ONLY  two 
points  on  which  unfavourable  comments  can  be 
hung. 

"  Nothing  could  be  more  unsatisfactory  or 
inconvenient.  Yours  very  sincerely, 

"  Mansfield  Granville.'' 

"  Nothing  could  be  more  satisfactory  or  con- 
venient to  me  " — ("  We"  would  exclaim,  after 
reading  an  official  note  like  this,) — "  for  I  know 
you  well,  and  in  proportion  as  you  are  made  to 
feel  the  disservice  I  can  do  you,  will  be  your 
disposition  to  respect  the  service  I  render  you. 
A  sUght  infusion  of  wholesome  truths  prevents 
the  mass  of  ordinary  ones  from  degenerating 
into  insipidity.  I  '11  answer  for  it,  I  shall  now 
be  permitted  to  know  what  it  was  impossible 
to  say  any  thing  about  yesterday." 

"We"  was  right. 
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"Dear  "We," 
"  It  is  true  that  Sir  Charles  Carleton  is  going 
in  a  short  time  on  a  special  mission  to  St.  Peters- 
burgh,  but  not  as  resident  ambassador  there. 
But  you  had  better  speak  of  it,  if  you  must  say 
any  thing  about  it,  as  '  we  understand,^  and  by 
no  means  from  authority.  Yours,  very  truly, 
"  Mansfield  Granville." 

Voltaire  complained  bitterly  of  the  trouble 
he  had  in  washing  the  dirty  linen  of  His  Prus- 
sian Majesty,  and  "  We"  sometimes  had  a  bun- 
dle of  dirty  linen  from  the  foul  clothes-bag  even 
of  a  minister  to  wash  and  iron.  The  bundle 
would  come  to  him,  perhaps,  thus  labelled : 
"  Work  this  into  something ;''  and  the  follow- 
ing were  the  nothings  out  of  which  the  some- 
thing was  to  proceed. 

"  Just  say  that  if  the  bearing  of  public  opi- 
nion was  shown  by  such  a  minority,  it  is  clear, 
as  two  and  two  making  four,  that  the  bearing  of 
public  opinion  has  been  very  much  more  shown 
by  the  very  large  majority. 

"  Opposition  had  been  for  weeks  endeavour- 
ing to  muster  every  man  they  had.     They  were 
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aware  that  some  of  the  friends  of  Government 
had,  by  former  votes,  been  pledged  to  support 
them.      They   had   determined,  by   a   ruse   de 
guerre  to  divide  so  early  in  the  evening  that  the 
friends  of  Government  should  be  taken  by  sur- 
prise ;  and  yet  the  bearing  of  public  opinion  in- 
creases so  much  against  them,  that  in  this  new 
parliament^  when  coming  (as  well  described  the 
other   night  by    the  worthy  and    highly    pro- 
mising son  of  a  never-to-be-forgotten  father)  fat 
from  their  pastures  of  fancied  popularity,  they 
find  the  majority  against  them,  upon  this  same 
question,  more  than  a  third  greater  than  it  was 
in  that  vilified  parliament  which  has  been  exe- 
crated by  them  because  it  sent  Napoleon  to  St. 
Helena,  and  because,  under  auspices  not  their 
own,  it  raised  this  country  to  a  pitch  of  glory 
until  then  unknown  in  the  annals  of  the  whole 
world.     We  can  venture  to  say,  that  had  the  di- 
vision taken  place  later  in  the  evening,  the  bear- 
ing of  public  opinion  would   have  been    still 
more  manifest   against  the  opposition  ;  and  if 
they  think  otherwise,  we  have  only  to  hope  that 
they  will  try  their  ground  upon  any  question 
most  inviting  to  their  fancies." 
c5 
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Brilliant  fragments  these !  Dispose  them 
after  any  fashion,  and  connect  them  by  how- 
ever coarse  a  cement,  their  native  splendour 
must  still  shine  forth  !  No  wonder  the  mind  to 
which  they  once  belonged  should  rear  itself,  in 
conscious  strength  and  greatness,  to  a  competi- 
tion for  superiority  with  that  of  Cranstoun. 

In  a  ministry  of  departments,  where  each 
department  exercises  a  sort  of  independent  so- 
vereignty of  its  own,  it  must  often  happen  that 
there  is  a  good  deal  of  crossing  and  jostling. 
Hence  "  We"  would  sometimes  receive  from  a 
minister's  secretary  a  brief  note  to  this  effect : — 

"  Put  in  something  of  this  sort ;  you  will  see 
it  is  not  my  writing.  C.  A." 

An  hour  afterwards  would  come  the  follow- 
ing, from  another  minister's  secretary : — 

"My  Dear  We," 
"  Notwithstanding  C.  A.'s  note  of  just  now, 
pray  keep  back  what  he  has  sent  you. 

"  Yours  very  truly,         J.  B." 

"We"*"  thinks  this  very  odd;  but,  almost 
before  he  can  say  so,  he  is  greeted  with  a  third 
note,  from  a  third  secretary,  in  these  words  : — 
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"Dear  We," 

"  It  is  considered  expedient  to  use  the  paper 
sent  you  half  an  hour  ago  by  C.  A.,  and  which 
J.  B.  requested  you  to  keep  back :  only,  do  not 
quote  the  Government  in  any  way.  Pray  attend 
to  this.  Ever  yours,  H." 

Now,  when  it  is  remembered  that  secretaries 
do  not  act  upon  their  own  responsibility  in 
matters  of  this  sort,  it  follows  that  "  We  "  could 
be  in  no  doubt  as  to  the  crossing  and  jostling 
which  there  must  have  been  at  head-quarters, 
before  the  one  who  did  write  the  article,  could 
convince  those  who  did  not,  of  the  expediency  of 
its  publication. 

Words  that  are  spoken,  are  born  upon  the 
lips,  die  in  the  ears,  and  find  their  tomb  in  the 
heart ;  but  those  that  are  written  have  not  so 
fleeting  an  existence :  hence  they  require  to  be 
more  circumspectly  employed.  Old  Francis 
Osborne,  in  his  "  Traditional  Memorials  on  the 
Reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,""  says  he  has  seen 
volumes  of  despatches  from  the  Council-Table, 
during  her  reign,  "  begun  and  held  on  through- 
out, in  a  plain  and  the  same  stile,  not  seldom 
admitting   of  several   constructions,  if  of  any 
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interpretation  at  all^  where  the  business  related 
to  a  thing  whose  consequence  could  not  easily 
be  seen  into ;  as  appears  at  the  beginning  of 
all  treaties,  and  especially  in  the  two  offers  of 
marriage  with  France,  which  the  Queen  ma- 
naged with  such  dexterity  and  secresie,  that 
wise  Walsingham,  (as  appears  by  his  letters,) 
through  whose  hands  the  whole  business  passed, 
did  not  know  certainly  whether  she  was  real  or  no." 
The  truth  is,  your  best  politician  is  he  who 
works  backwards,  that  so  he  may  not  make 
discovery  of  his  intentions  by  his  actings, 
nor  be  traced  by  his  footsteps.  Thus,  though 
his  eyes  point  one  way,  his  path  leads  another ; 
and  the  cipher  he  uses  is  most  legible  when 
read  as  he  works.  Specimens  of  this  branch  of 
state  craft  occasionally  came  under  the  notice 
of  "  We."  They  were  not  always  of  the  most 
perfect  quality,  but  they  sufficiently  evinced  the 
model  from  which  they  were  produced.  A 
favourite  formula  with  the  minister,  whose  ap- 
pointment was  alleged  to  be  a  chief  subject  of 
difficulty  in  forming  a  new  administration,  and 
whose  explanation  upon  the  subject  has  been 
adverted  to,  was  the  following :  — 
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"  I  think  you  cannot  reprobate  too  strongly 
the  matter  and  manner  of  the  statement  put 
forth." 

'^  I  can  know  nothing  of  what  passed  between 

the  Duke  of  R and  the  King  ;  but  I  have 

the  most  perfect  confidence  that  there  is  not  even 
the  shadow  of  a  foundation  for  the  knowledge 

which  Lord  E aiFects  to  have  of  it.    And  I 

am  moreover  perfectli^  convinced  that  nothing  of 
the  kind  stated  by  him  can  have  passed.  The 
whole  appears  to  me  to  have  been  an  invention 
contrived  for  a  very  mischievous  purpose.  The 
rest  of  his  Lordship^s  observations,  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  formation  of  the  new  administration, 
are  in  the  same  character,  apparently  mpre  in 
the  views  of  the  radical  party  to  create  disunion 
among  those  who  now  act  together,  and  to 
court,  however  clumsily  they  go  about  it,  the 
favour  of  a  particular  portion  of  them.  You 
will  understand,  I  am  giving  you  merely  my 
opinions ;  for,  as  I  have  already  said,  I  can,  of 
course,  know  nothing  positively." 

"  Of  course  not  !"  exclaimed  "  We,"  after 
reading  this ;  and  went  to  work  upon  it  accor- 
dingly, in  such  a  way  as  made  some  persons 
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shrewdly  suspect  that  he  knew  something,  how- 
ever ignorant  the  minister  might  be. 

Well,  reader,  what"  think  you  ?  Be  these 
"  vulgar  mysteries  of  state,"  or  be  they  not  ? 
Do  they  prove  that  the  dealers  in  them  exhibit  a 
scene  at  once  ludicrous  and  extraordinary, — or 
do  they  not  ?  Are  they  evidences  of  the  shifts, 
and  stratagems,  and  pretexts,  which  men  will 
employ  to  accomplish  a  desired  end,  when  they 
have  not  candour  and  manliness  enough  openly 
to  avow  the  means  they  use, — or  are  they  not  ? 
And  lastly,  does  not  the  best  of  the  joke  lie  in 
the  fact,  that  the  secret  they  are  so  solicitous 
to  preserve,  neither  is  nor  can  be  other  than 
one  c£  those  very  valuable  secrets  which  every 
body  guesses,  but  which  no  one  perhaps  can 
exactly  prove  ? 

But  does  it  not  seem  incredible,  that  the  men 
who  are  thus  daily  and  hourly  entangling  them- 
selves wit^i  such  an  intercourse,  should  venture 
to  speak  contemptuously  of  the  press,  or  affect 
to  scorn  it  as  an  agent  ?  Is  it  not  marvellous, 
that  they  repose  securely  upon  the  gratuitous 
assumption  of  greater  honour  and  magnanimity 
in  those  they  treat  thus  arrogantly,  than  they 
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can  afford  to  display  themselves  ?  With  what 
justice  could  they  complain,  if  a  stern  sense  of 
injury,  kindling  a  reluctant  spirit  of  revenge, 
were  to  retaliate  upon  them  some  of  their  own 
faithlessness  and  wily  stratagems  ?  Yet  they 
would  complain.  Ay,  truly,  would  they ;  even 
as  they  have  complained  of  one  who  did  strip 
them  naked  to  the  public  gaze,  in  whose 
power  they  had  put  themselves.  But  what  did 
they  do  next  ?  Why,  they  took  him  to  their 
arms  again,  soothed  him  with  more  flattering 
favours,  fed  him  with  larger  confidence  than 
ever,  and  rejoiced  to  think  they  had  made  an 
honest  friend  out  of  a  perfidious  enemy.  This 
is  their  policy  ;  its  reward  will  follow.       » 
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CHAPTER  III. 

We  have  not  yet  done  with  our  "  vulgar  mys- 
teries of  state.'' 

It  has  been  observed,  that  Cranstoun  never 
courted  those  by  whom  the  influence  of  the 
press  was  exercised,  but  that,  nevertheless,  he 
grasped  at  their  proffered  support  with  an 
eagerness  which  amounted  almost  to  indiscre- 
tion in  his  situation,  while  the  conditions  he 
subsequently  imposed,  sufficiently  indicated  his 
real  opinion  of  the  value  of  that  support.  It 
would  be  in  vain  to  search  the  archives  of  Go- 
vernment for  any  documents  illustrative  of  the 
following  negotiation;  but  it  is  very  possible 
such  a  one  took  place,  notwithstanding. 

There  was  a  "We,"'  in  those  days,  who  found 
himself  proscribed  for  sins  not  his  own,  and 
who,  however  patiently  he  might  have  borne 
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the  penalties  of  any  he  did  commit,  was  the 
very  last  man  in  the  world  to  bend  his  shoul- 
ders to  the  lash  which  should  fall,  by  right, 
upon  those  of  another.  The  moment,  there- 
fore, he  was  in  a  condition  thoroughly  to  purge 
himself  of  all  imputed  participation  in  that 
which  had  caused  the  proscription,  he  did  so, 
in  a  plain,  straight-forward  statement,  address- 
ed to  the  individual  from  whom  it  proceeded. 
This  individual  was  Cranstoun.  He  had  al- 
ready (but  ineffectually)  been  appealed  to  by 
circuitous  and  indirect  methods ;  the  expedient 
of  those  who  had  a  common  interest  with 
"  We,"*'  but  nothing  else  in  common ;  for  they 
were  sordid,  vulgar  and  ignorant,  or  weak, 
timid,  and  servile,  traders  in  politics,  who 
would  fain  sell  the  commodity  they  dealt  in,  in 
the  spirit  a  huckster  haggles  with  his  customer 
upon  the  price  of  a  brass  candlestick.  Whe- 
ther Cranstoun  knew  the  men,  and  therefore 
repelled  their  advances,  or  whether  he  distrust- 
ed their  intentions,  because  of  the  agent  they 
employed.  Sir  Canterbury  St.  John,  (a  person 
with  a  head  which  vindicated  the  purpose  for 
which  nature  had  moulded  his  athletic  limbs, 
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that  of  carrying  burdens  merely),  was  never 
known ;  but  their  case  was  hopeless  when 
"  We^"*  took  it  up  in  his  own  way. 

After  an  interval  of  a  few  days,  during  which 
it  is  probable  Cranstoun  w^as  making  his  in- 
quiries to  discover  whether  "We"  (in  spite 
of  the  evidence  to  the  contrary,  which  his  letter 
contained)  was  to  be  classed  with  the  scout- 
ed clients  of  Sir  Canterbury  St.  John,  Mr. 
Vaughan,  an  attached  friend  of  Cranstoun's,  of 
whom  it  is  praise  enough  to  say,  he  was  every 
way  worthy  of  the  confidence  and  esteem  he 
enjoyed,  was  instructed  by  him  to  write  the 
following  guarded  note  :  — 

"  Mr.  Vaughan  presents  his  compliments  to 
"  We,"  and  having  a  communication  to  make 
to  him  from  Mr.  Cranstoun,  would  be  glad  to 
learn  when  and  where  it  would  be  convenient 
to  "  We"  that  they  should  meet." 

A  place  of  meeting  was  soon  named,  and 
they  met.  Mr.  Vaughan  put  into  the  hands 
of  "  We"  a  memorandum  dictated  by  Crans- 
toun, and  attested  by  his  signature,  in  which 
he  stated,  most  explicitly,  the  grounds  of  the 
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proscription  it  was  the  object  of  "  We"  to  an- 
nul. The  initial  paragraphs  of  this  admirable 
document  (for  it  bore,  in  every  line,  the  glow- 
ing impress  of  the  mind  from  which  it  ema- 
nated) satisfied  "We"'  that  he  stood  in  the 
position  he  wished.     They  ran  thus  : — 

"  Mr.  Cranstoun  acknowledges  the  favour 
of  "  We's"  letter  of  the  5th  inst. 

"  Whatever  may  be  Mr.  Cranstoun's  feel- 
ings with  respect  to  the  object  of  that  letter, 
he  can  have  none  but  those  of  respect  for  the 
spirit  of  candour  in  which  the  communication 
was  conceived,  and  for  the  manly  frankness 
with  which  it  is  written. 

''  Having  said  this,  he  has  a  right  to  expect 
that  whatever  else  he  may  say  will  not  be  felt 
by  "  We"  as  personally  uncivil." 

"  I  am  afraid,"  said  *'  WE,"  (when  he  had 
finished  reading  the  memorandum,)  "judging 
from  the  concluding  sentiments  expressed  in 
this  paper,  I  shall  not  be  so  fortunate  as  to 
remove  the  impressions  whose  existence  I  so 
deeply  regret." 

Mr.  Vaughan  smiled,  and  replied,  in  a  mild, 
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gentlemanly  tone : — "  Mr.  Cranstoun  certainly 
has  some  very  strong  feelings  upon  the  subjects 
to  which  he  has  adverted." 

"But  I  flattered  myself,"  rejoined  'We,' 
"  that  I  had  stated  circumstances  in  my  letter 
sufficient  to  eradicate  those  feelings." 

"  Mr.  Cranstoun  doubts  those  circumstances. 
—  Pray  do  not  misunderstand  me: — he  has 
no  doubts  as  to  the  frankness  or  sincerity 
with  which  you  have  approached  him ;  but 
he  has  reason  to  believe,  you  have  yourself 
been  deceived  upon  some  of  the  points  you 
mention." 

''  It  is  impossible  I  can  have  been  deceived," 
said  '  We,'  "  as  I  think  I  shall  be  able  to  con- 
vince you,  (and  through  you,  Mr.  Cranstoun 
himself,)  if  you  .will  inform  me  what  those 
points  are." 

"  Why,  I  am  not  authorized  to  enter  into 
any  discussion ;  still  less,  to  say  any  thing  as 
from  Mr.  Cranstoun,  beyond  what  he  has 
thought  proper  to  say,  himself,  in  this  memo- 
randum, which  contains  just  so  much  of  expla- 
nation as  he  considered  to  be  due  both  to  him- 
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self  and  you,  after  the  receipt  of  your  letter. 
But  I  can  have  no  objection  to  state  as  from 
myself,  and  as  my  own  impression,  in  conse- 
quence of  what  I  have  heard  Mr.  Cranstoun 
remark,  the  particular  points  respecting  which 
I  believe  he  is  not  entirely  satisfied,  with  regard 
to  the  accuracy  of  your  information.'"* 

Mr.  Vaughan  then  went  into  the  explanation, 
and  '  We,'  as  he  had  anticipated,  was  enabled 
to  show,  by  such  evidence  and  facts  as  could 
not  conveniently  have  been  produced  in  his 
letter,  that  Cranstoun's  doubts  were  unfounded. 

"But  after  all,"  added  'We,'  "there  is 
this  terrible  logical  conclusion  staring  me  in  the 
face,  and  forbidding  me  to  hope — ^"  and  he  read 
from  the  memorandum,  which  he  still  held 
in  his  hand,  these  closing  sentences  —  '  The 
result,  however,  of  that  communication,  (and 
this  is  the  practical  point  to  which  all  that  he 
has  stated  now  applies,)  is,  that  Mr.  Cranstoun 

stands  by  his  own  assurance  to  the ,  wholly 

unconnected  with  '  We.'  He  could  not  admit 
such  a  connection,  as  an  honest  man,  without 
retracting  that  assurance.     He  could   not  re- 
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tract  that  assurance,  without  either  making 
himself  liable  to  responsibility  for  every  thing 
that  '  We  '  may  write  ;  or  incurring  the  neces- 
sity of  specific  disavowal  every  time  that  any 
thing  objectionable  might  appear."*  I  am  afraid 
nothing  I  have  said  can  exactly  get  rid  of  a 
dilemma  thus  formidably  stated." 

"  I  do  not  see  the  difficulty  in  that  light," 
replied  Mr.  Vaughan,  "  for  your  explanations 
seem  to  me  to  have  opened  altogether  a  new 
view  of  the  case.  At  the  same  time,  all  I  have 
to  do  is,  to  report  faithfully  to  Mr.  Cranstoun 
the  result  of  this  interview."" 

Thus  ended  the  first  conference  between 
"We"  and  Cranstoun's  high-minded,  courte- 
ous, and  most  discreet  envoy.  Two  days 
afterwards,  '  We  **  received  an  invitation  to  a 
second  one. 

"  Mr.  Vaughan  presents  his  compliments  to 
'  We,'  and  would  be  glad  of  an  opportunity  of 
stating  personally  to  'We,'  the  result  of  his 
communication  to  Mr.  Cranstoun  of  what  pass- 
ed at  Mr.  Vaughan'^s  interview  with  'We"*  on 
Saturday  last." 
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Time  and  place  were,  as  before,  left  to  the 
appointment  of  "  We."  When  they  met, 
after  the  usual  interchange  of  salutations,  Mr. 
Vaughan  opened  the  sitting. 

"  I  have  communicated,""  said  he,  "  to  Mr. 
Cranstoun  what  passed  between  us  on  Saturday  ; 
and  I  am  at  liberty  now  to  state,  that  consider- 
ing the  explanations  you  then  gave  as  present- 
ing altogether  a  new  view  of  the  case,  he  feels 
inclined  to  reconsider  the  decision  to  which  he 
had  come,  in  the  memorandum  I  delivered  to 
you.'' 

"  We*"  bowed  his  satisfaction  at  this  auspi- 
cious communication  ;  but  forbore  to  interrupt 
Mr.  Vaughan  in  whatever  else  he  might  have 
to  say."" 

"I  can  assure  you/"*  he  continued,  "that 
Mr.  Cranstoun  was  not  only  not  aware  of  one 
particular  fact  which  you  mentioned,  but,  from 
a  circumstance  which  has  only  recently  come  to 
his  knowledge,  he  must  still  have  his  doubts  as 
to  its  authenticity,  unless  I  can  convey  to  him 
your  renewed  personal  assurance  to  that  effect, 
with  which  he  will  rest  perfectly  satisfied."*' 

"  This  assurance,"  replied  We,  "  I  willingly 
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repeat  ;  and  beg  to  be  understood  as  doing  so, 
in  the  most  complete  and  unequivocal  sense  of 
the  words  I  use.'^ 

"  I  am  satisfied,"  said  Mr.  Vaughan,  "  and 
so,  I  can  take  upon  myself  to  promise,  Mr. 
Cranstoun  will  be.  You  will  not,  however, 
wonder  at  his  doubts,  when  I  tell  you,  that 
within  a  very  short  period,  certainly  not  a 
month  ago,  direct  overtures  were  made,  in  a 
certain  quarter,  to  a  very  high  personage,  of- 
fering political  support,  which  was  utterly  in- 
compatible with  the  statement  made  in  your 
letter.  It  followed,  therefore,  in  Mr.  Crans- 
toun's  judgment,  either  that  you  were  deceived, 
or  that  the  offer  I  allude  to  was  an  inexplicable 
fraud ;  but  the  former  seemed  the  more  rational 
conclusion."" 

"  Depend  upon  it,'"  replied  We  emphati- 
cally, "  there  must  be  some  mistake.  The  party 
you  mention,  was  in  no  condition  to  carry  into 
effect  any  arrangement  he  might  have  conclud- 
ed at  the  period  referred  to." 

"  I  do  not  know  how  that  may  be,"  said  Mr. 
Vaughan ;  "  but  certainly  such  a  representa- 
tion has  been  made  to  Mr.  Cranstoun  by  those 
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who  were  not  likely  to  be  deceived,  and  who 
are  incapable  of  deceiving.  However,  nothing 
more  need  be  said  upon  that  subject.  Having 
received  your  personal  assurance  that  the  fact 
is  not  as  has  been  stated,  I  am  authorized  by 
Mr.  Cranstoun  to  say,  that  he  is  willing  to  re- 
voke the  decision  to  which  he  had  come." 

"  We,"  as  before,  bowed  his  satisfaction ; 
but  with  that  marked  difference  in  the  charac- 
ter of  his  bow,  which  was  suitable  to  the  dif- 
ference between  an  inclination  to  bestow  a 
favour,  and  the  bestowing  of  it.  But  thrice 
proud  and  self-complacent  was  the  bow  which 
acknowledged  the  flattering  intimation  that  the 
arrangement  between  "  We"  and  Cranstoun,  if 
completed,  (for  Mr.  Vaughan  carefully  guard- 
ed against  the  too  hasty  conclusion  that  it  was 
already  completed,)  would  be  entirely  personal 
towards  "  We  ;''  in  other  words,  that  if  "  Wk" 
were  out  of  the  question,  they  with  whom 
"We""  was  unavoidably  connected,  would  be 
utterly  flung  from  Cranstoun's  thoughts,  as 
persons  with  whom  he  could  have  no  safe  or 
honourable  deahng.  And  this  intimation  was 
coupled  with  the  injunction,  that  should  "  We,"" 

VOL.  II.  D 
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at  any  future  time,  cease  to  stand  precisely 
in  the  position  in  which  he  then  stood,  the 
change  should  be  immediately  communicated  to 
Cranstoun,  that  he  might  forthwith  change  his 
own  position. 

So  far  all  had  gone  on  well ;  but  now  came 
the  practical  illustration  of  Mr.  Vaughan's  cau- 
tious if.  There  were  others  to  propitiate,  or 
rather  to  satisfy ;  and  there  were  difficulties  in 
the  way  of  doing  this,  which  "  We''  at  once 
foresaw.  There  were  a  foreign  prince,  and  a 
foreign  government  whom,  in  Cranstoun's  view 
of  the  case,  it  was  necessary  to  convince  of  the 
propriety  of  annulling  the  proscription  to  which 
"  We"  had  hitherto  been  subjected.  Perhaps 
Cranstoun  insisted  upon  this,  less  from  a  real 
conviction  of  its  necessity,  than  from  a  desire 
to  have  it  in  evidence  that  his  own  triumph  was 
complete.  Be  this  as  it  might,  however,  the 
thing  was  to  be  done ;  and  it  was  an  eminently 
delicate  and  difficult  thing  to  do.  "  We''  for- 
cibly pointed  out  both  the  difficulty  and  the 
delicacy :  Mr.  Vaughan  seemed  to  acquiesce  in 
his  sentiments ;  and  the  question  was  left  for 
further   consideration,    with    this    understand- 
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ing,  that  "  what  had  hitherto  taken  place 
was  to  be  considered  only  as  preliminary  dis- 
cussion." And  thus  ended  the  second  con- 
ference. 

A  third  followed,  at  the  end  of  a  fortnight  ; 
and  "  We"  had  reason  to  be  satisfied  with  the 
progress  his  suit  had  made  in  the  interim.  Mr. 
Vaughan  came  prepared  to  give  him  a  distin- 
guished proof  of  the  sentiments  with  which  he 
had  inspired  Cranstoun;  for  he  placed  in  his 
hands  a  document  which  admitted  him  into 
some  of  the  least  suspected  secrets  of  the  cabi- 
net. It  was  a  state  paper  of  Cranstoun's  own 
drawing  up,  and  intended  for  the  ears  of  sove- 
reigns who  either  could  not  or  would  not  com- 
prehend a  policy  which,  while  it  moved  in  its 
own  orbit,  as  it  were,  formed,  nevertheless,  a 
part  of  the  general  system.  A  more  luminous 
state  paper,  one  more  clear  in  argument,  more 
powerful  in  language,  or  more  elevated  and  un- 
compromising in  sentiment,  was  never  traced 
by  the  pen  of  a  British  minister. 

Nor  was  it  without  some  of  the  peculiarities 
of  Cranstoun's    oratory,    mingling    satire    and 
sarcasm,  with  the  profoundest  truths  and  the 
d2 
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gravest  reasonings.  The  beautiful  simplicity 
with  which  it  established  the  great  fundamental 
principle,  that  the  political  obligations  of  one 
country  towards  another,  were  to  be  gathered 
either  from  the  public  laws  of  nations,  or  from 
specific  conventions  concluded  between  different 
states ;  the  logical  precision  with  which  it  was 
shown,  that  neither  by  any  general  treaty,  nor  by 
any  particular  one,  was  this  country  bound  to 
aid,  abet,  or  encourage  an  interference  with  the 
internal  affairs  of  other  nations,  while  it  was 
demonstrated  that  the  single  exception  to  this 
principle,  by  the  very  formality  of  its  wording, 
only  established  the  principle  itself  more  for- 
cibly ;  and  the  eloquence  with  which  it  was 
maintained  that  the  exclusive  object  of  the 
treaty,  whose  stipulations  it  was  attempted  to 
pervert  to  a  larger  scope,  was  to  uphold  the 
territorial  balance  of  Europe,  as  settled  at  the 
general  peace,  to  watch  over  the  conduct  of 
states  towards  each  other,  and  to  prevent  poli- 
tical aggrandizement,  by  ambitious  encroach- 
ments upon  independent  powers,  but  not  to 
intermeddle  with  the  domestic  affairs  of  other 
countries,  were  such  as  could  fail  in  producing 
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conviction  only  upon  those  who  could  neither 
reason  nor  be  reasoned  with.  The  necessity  of 
frankly  and  decisively  making  these  explana- 
tions, before  further  complications  arose,  from 
any  misconception,  and  before  speculative  dif- 
ferences of  opinion  became  practical  difficulties, 
was  strenuously  urged. 

The  inexpediency,  too,  was  no  less  strenu- 
ously urged,  of  bringing  into  determined  colli- 
sion the  monarchical  and  democratical  principle. 
The  great  object  was  to  maintain  the  tranquil- 
lity and  happiness  (and  tranquillity  was  happi- 
ness) of  the  different  countries  of  Europe ;  and 
this  could  be  accomplished  only  by  a  policy 
equally  indisposed  to  countenance,  attempts  to 
subvert  absolute  monarchies  in  one  quarter, 
or  to  put  down  constitutional  systems  in  an- 
other. It  was  not  to  be  preserved,  by  interfering 
one  day  with  the  Carbonari  of  Italy,  and  an- 
other, with  the  Free  Masons  of  Spain ;  but  by 
protecting  the  great  external  relations  of  the 
European  system  as  established  at  the  general 
peace. 

Some  wiseacres,  it  seemed,  with  crowns  upon 
their  heads,  fancied  it   might  be   necessary  to 
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adopt  decisive  measures  for  preventing  the  mis- 
chievous effects  (as  they  considered  them,)  not 
only  of  the  policy  whose  wisdom  they  were  unable 
to  comprehend,  but  — mirabile  dictu  ! — of  the 
speeches  delivered  in  the  English  Parliament ; 
and  this  was  to  be  done,  for  the  "  sake  of  pre- 
serving harmony  on  the  Continent."  These 
wiseacres  were  significantly  cautioned  not  to 
"  take  our  case  in  hand,"  lest  we  should  be 
found  much  more  inharmonious  than  any  con- 
sequences that  could  possibly  flow  from  the 
existing  state  of  things. 

But  the  speeches  in  Parliament,  and  the  in- 
credible assumption,  that  although  ministers 
found  it  necessary  to  employ  a  certain  liberality 
of  sentiment  in  their  oivn  speeches,  their  private 
opinions  were  doubtless  of  the  right  sort, — how 
did  Cranstoun  treat  these  questions  ?  Oh,  that 
the  world  may  one  day  know  !  It  was  a  match- 
less combination  of  wit,  humour,  reasoning, 
philosophy,  and  eloquence.  All  were  suc- 
cessively employed  to  ridicule,  scorn,  and  con- 
fute the  monstrous  fallacy  of  supposing  that 
in  a  popular  and  representative  government, 
(putting  the  equivocation   and   insincerity   of 
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such  a  proceeding  for  a  moment  out  of  the 
question,)  it  would  be  possible  for  any  minister 
to  have  one  language  and  one  set  of  principles 
for  public  display,  and  another  language, 
and  another  set  of  principles  for  the  council 
chamber. 

When  "  We  "  had  finished  the  perusal  of 
this  admirable  paper,  Mr.  Vaughan  stated  that 
the  only  thing  which  then  remained  to  be  done, 
in  order  completely  to  satisfy  the  wishes  of 
Cranstoun,  was  the  publication  of  such  an  ar- 
ticle as  he  could  refer  to,  as  a  proof  that  "  ami- 
cable relations ''  were  re-established  between 
him  and  "  We." 

"  Did  you  mention  to  Mr.  Cranstoun."  said 
'  We,"  "  the  difficulties  that  seem  to  oppose 
themselves  to  this  plan .?" 

"  I  did,"  replied  Mr.  Vaughan,  "  and  he 
was  fully  impressed  with  their  existence:  but 
he  is  of  opinion  that  the  approaching  motion 
of  Lord  William  Devereux,  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  will  afford  an  opportunity  of  ac- 
complishing the  desired  object,  without  risk- 
ing any  of  the  inconveniences  you  so  forcibly 
pointed  out." 
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"  We"  acquiesced  in  the  suggestion,  (though 
not  without  forewarning  Mr.  Vaughan  of  the 
probability  of  failure,  as  it  must  always  be  an 
almost  hopeless  undertaking  to  write  up  to 
the  preconceived  notions  of  another,)  and  thus 
ended  this  conference. 

The  motion  of  Lord  William  Devereux  came 
on.  Cranstoun  made  one  of  his  triumphant 
displays,  carrying  with  him  the  feelings  of  the 
House,  by  the  fascination  of  his  unrivalled 
eloquence,  no  less  than  its  judgment,  by  the 
depth  and  force  of  his  arguments.  "  We"  took 
the  debate  for  his  text,  and  was,  no  doubt, 
equally  eloquent  and  argumentative  in  his  way. 
But  he  was  not  self-satisfied;  for  when  he 
despatched  it  to  Mr.  Vaughan,  in  order  that  it 
might  be  submitted  to  Cranstoun,  he  accompa- 
nied it  with  a  note,  in  which  he  said  he  had 
"  necessarily  found  his  task  a  difficult  and  em- 
barrassing one,  and  could  hardly  hope  he  had 
executed  it  with  even  moderate  success."  He 
was  not  therefore  surprised,  however  much  he 
may  have  been  mortified,  at  receiving  the  fol- 
lowing communication  from  Mr.  Vaughan  the 
next  day. 
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"  Dear  «  We,' 
"  Can  you  call  upon  me  ?  Your  communi- 
cation disappoints  ;  and  I  shall  have  some  diffi- 
culty in  proving,  that  in  my  previous  reports 
of  our  conversations  I  have  not  ascribed  to  you 
favourable  dispositions  which  it  was  never  your 
intention  to  profess. 

"  Shall  I  own  that   I   also  partake   of  the 
disappointment  to  which  I  have  referred? 
"  Yours  very  truly, 

-"  R.  Vaughan/' 

"  We"  was  a  proud  and  suspicious  fellow  in 
his  dealings  with  his  betters,  and  would  pick 
offence  out  of  matters  where  he  would  never 
dream  of  any,  when  they  were  between  him  and 
his  peers.  He  was  prepared  to  find  that  he 
had  failed,  for  he  did  not  expect  to  succeed ; 
but  he  was  wholly  unprepared  for  what  he  con- 
sidered the  uncourteous  insinuation  about  his 
"  favourable  dispositions.''  He  attended  the 
fourth  conference,  therefore,  with  his  dignity  on 
the  alert  to  get  some  sort  of  satisfaction  for  an 
affront. 

When  Mr.  Vaughan  had  explained  in  what 
D  5 
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the  disappointment  consisted  of  which  Crans- 
toun  complained,  and  finished  by  repeating 
the  ungracious  insinuation  contained  in  his 
written  communication,  that  perhaps  he  had 
understood  "  We"'  to  express  a  stronger  dispo- 
sition than  he  really  felt,  to  support  the  princi- 
ples of  Cranstoun's  policy,  "  We^'  replied  very 
calmly,  but  a  little  haughtily, 

''  You  must  be  quite  aware,  Sir,"  said  he, 
"  that  in  our  former  interviews  I  pointed  out 
the  extreme  difficulty  of  this  business,  and  ex- 
pressed my  anxiety  to  know  specifically  what  it 
was  Mr.  Granstoun  required;  but  vague  and 
general  hints  were  all  that  I  could  obtain.  I 
stated,  too,  how  uncertain  it  was,  even  under 
the  most  explicit  circumstances,  to  attempt  to 
write  up  to  the  ideas  of  another  person,  while, 
of  course,  that  uncertainty  was  increased  ten- 
fold when  all  that  could  be  done  was  to  guess 
darkly  at  what  might  be  wished.  The  result, 
you  see,  has  completely  verified  my  anticipa- 
tions. With  respect  to  the  inference  drawn 
from  these  circumstances,  I  can  only  regret 
that  either  yourself  or  Mr.  Granstoun  should 
have  supposed,  for  a  moment,  I  was  capable  of 
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approaching  the  latter  in  the  way  I  have  done, 
had  I  not  felt  I  was  acting  from  perfectly  direct 
and  honourable  motives.'" 

"  I  am  sure,"  replied  Mr.  Vaughan,  "  that 
had  the  interviews  you  mention  taken  place 
between  yourself  and  Mr.  Cranstoun,  instead 
of  between  you  and  me,  not  a  shadow  of  suspi- 
cion would  have  rested  upon  Mr.  Cranstoun's 
mind." 

The  tone  with  which  this  was  uttered  smooth- 
ed a  great  many  of  the  ruffled  feathers  of 
"  We"  's  dignity. 

"  But  what  is  noio  to  be  done  .?"  said  "  We," 
after  a  pause.  "  I  know  what  is  not  the  thing 
that  is  required  : — Can  I  be  instructed  as  to 
what  is  ?" 

Mr.  Vaughan's  reply  to  this  question  solved 
the  mystery  at  once.  Let  us  suppose  a  case 
that  may  make  it  as  intelligible  to  the  reader 
as  it  was  to  "  We." 

Imagine  Garrick  to  have  been  offended  at  a 
series  of  criticisms  upon  his  performance  of 
Hamlet ;  fancy  him,  at  last,  soothed  by  an 
assurance  that  such  criticisms  shall  not  be  re- 
peated, with  the  promise,  that  the  very  next 
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time  he  plays  the  character,  means  will  be 
adopted  to  show  that  a  favourable  change  has 
taken  place ;  and  then,  picture  to  yourself  the 
great  little  man  reading,  in  the  St.  James's 
Chronicle,  an  article  like  this  : — 

"  The  tragedy  of  Hamlet  was  performed  at 
Prury  Lane  Theatre  last  night.  We  never  saw 
it  better  represented.  All  the  actors  were  per- 
fect in  their  parts,  and  by  their  united  eiForts 
did  justice  to  the  noble  conceptions  of  the  bard. 
They  were  evidently  animated  by  one  common 
desire,  to  do  honour  to  Shakspeare,  to  them- 
selves, and  to  the  establishment  to  which  they 
belong." 

''  Heyday  !"  exclaim.s  David,  "  this  is  all 
very  well  —  very  complimentary  to  the  Com- 
pany— very  flattering  to  the  corps  dramatique  : 
but  it  says  nothing  about  Hamlet  himself. 
What  is  it  to  me  that  Ophelia,  Polonius,  and 
the  grave-diggers,  were  excellent  ?  I  want  to 
be  told  that  Hamlet  loas  excellent  r 

"  We"  could  not  "  choose  but  smile"  at  a 
disclosure  like  this  ;  though  he  was  too  politic 
to  let  it  be  an  "  outward  and  visible  "  smile. 
That   such  a  man  as  Cranstoun    should  have 
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cared  one  straw  about  such  a  matter,  was,  in 
his  view  of  it,  a  mortifying  exhibition  of  the 
weaTcness  of  an  exalted  mind.  He  to  whom  the 
general  voice  assigned  the  first  place,  could 
yet  stoop  from  his  elevation  to  gather  the  addi- 
tional tribute  of  a  solitary  pen.  It  was  not 
enough  that  he  knew  and  felt  he  concentred  in 
his  single  self  whatever  of  renown  and  glory 
belonged  to  the  administration  of  which  he  was 
a  member  ;  he  must  behold  it  in  set  phrase ;  he 
must  have  it  recorded  by  so  humble  a  worship- 
per of  his  greatness  as  "  We."  A  less  philo- 
sophical investigator  of  human  motives  would 
have  construed  this  into  a  tacit  recognition  of  his 
own  importance;  but  "We"  saw  in  it  only  the 
evidence  of  that  melancholy  truth  which  teaches 
us  the  humiliating  lesson  of  our  infirmities. 

There  was  no  longer  any  doubt  or  difficulty 
to  embarrass  "  We.''  In  his  criticism  upon  the 
tragedy  of  Hamlet,  he  did  not  overlook  Hamlet 
himself  \  and  Hamlet  was  "•'  more  than  satisfied." 
Many,  however,  were  the  delays,  doubts,  and 
anxieties  that  intervened  before  the  criticism 
made  its  appearance,  and  it  came  forth  at  last 
as  an  incidental  lucubration  appended   to  the 
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account  of  a  great  drama  which  was  performed 
in  a  neighbouring  country.  And  when  it  came 
unostentatiously  forth,  and  was  read  as  the  ex- 
pression of  the  individual  sentiments  of  "  We,'' 
who,  that  so  read  it,  dreamed  of  the  negotia- 
tions of  which  it  was  the  fruit,  or  of  the  master 
mind  that  had  assisted  in  its  production  ?  They 
were  just  as  likely,  when  they  read,  on  the  same 
day,  and  side  by  side  with  this  elaborately  pre- 
pared article,  a  speech  of  Sydney  Oxford's,  to 
dream  of  such  a  communication  between  him 
and  "  We"  as  the  following : — 

"  My  dear  We," 
"  As  Mr.  Oxford's  speech  at ,  on  Wed- 
nesday last,  has  not  been  quite  correctly  re- 
ported in  any  of  the  papers,  he  has  desired  me 
to  send  you.  the  enclosed,  drawn  up  by  himself, 
and  which  he  requests  you  will  give  in  your 
next  publication.     Yours  very  truly, 

"T.  Crockerton." 

Enough,  for  the  present,  of  our  "  vulgar  mys- 
teries of  state."  Other  and  more  important 
matters  claim  our  attention. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

It  was  a  beautiful  spring  morning,  in  the 
beginning  of  May — the  sun  was  shining  glo- 
riously and  mildly — the  air  breathing  balm-— the 
skies  all  blue — and — but  who  would  expect  to 
be  believed  if  he  described  a  fancy  ball,  or  a 
Venetian  carnival,  among  the  buffalo  hunters  of 
North  America?  And  what  have  beautiful 
spring  mornings,  glorious  sunshine,  balmy  airs, 
and  blue  skies,  to  do  with  the  fuliginous  atmo- 
sphere of  London  ? 

Yet  it  ivas  a  May  morning,  and  the  sun  did 
shine,  and  Nature  looked  as  lovely  as  she  ever 
can  look  in  Cavendish  Square,  when  Peregrine 
Pickthorne,  Esq.,  the  brother  of  Lady  Ardent, 
was  holding  one  of  his  usual  animated  conversa- 
tions with  her  Ladyship,  upon  the  subject  of 
Sir  George. 
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Mr.  Pickthorne  was  the  very  antipodes  of 
the  romantic,  or  the  enthusiastic,  or  the  ener- 
getic, or  any  other  ic,  except  the  phlegmatic. 
He  was  essentially  a  man  of  the  world,  and 
adapted  for  the  world ;  one  of  those  human 
vegetables,  which  being  planted,  come  up ;  and 
having  come  up,  continue  to  grow ;  and  when 
they  have  done  growing,  begin  to  decay;  and 
when  they  have  decayed,  rot  just  in  the  iden- 
tical spot  where  they  were  planted.  He  was 
what  is  called  a  good  sort  of  man,  which  always 
means  a  man  who  is  so  good  that  nobody  doubts 
it,  because  everybody  says  it ;  and  everybody 
says  it,  because  it  is  easier  to  acquiesce  in  some 
things  than  either  to  prove  or  disprove  them. 
Not  only  the  straight,  but  the  beaten  path 
was  his  track;  that  broad,  everlasting  path, 
which  the  whole  race  of  Pickthornes  have  trod, 
before  and  since  the  flood.  He  was  as  incapa- 
ble of  comprehending,  as  he  was  of  following, 
a  deviation  from  this  great  turnpike  road  of 
the  world. 

If  Mr.  Pickthorne  intended  to  bestow  his 
bounty  upon  the  unfortunate,  he  could  never 
see  a  reason  why  he  should  not  do  so  just  in 
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the  same  business-like  way  that  he  would  pay  a 
tradesman's  bill.  If  he  talked  with  a  friend 
upon  some  delicate  circumstance  of  family  dis- 
honour, (such  as  a  frail  wife,  or  a  profligate 
son,  who  was  playing  with  a  halter,  perhaps, 
every  day  he  lived,)  he  could  never  see  a  rea- 
son why  he  should  not  talk  as  plainly  and 
as  bluntly,  as  though  he  were  addressing  an 
indiftcrent  person,  —  for  truth  is  truth.  And, 
from  the  same  inability  to  see  a  reason  why 
he  should  make  a  circuit  round  the  feelings 
(to  find  an  entrance  by  which  he  might  ap- 
proach gently,)  when  he  could  get  to  them  at 
once  by  pushing  in  at  the  first  opening,  he 
would  have  announced,  in  his  plain  straight- 
forward manner,  that  an  only  child  had  com- 
mitted suicide,  or  been  dashed  to  pieces  by  a 
fall  from  a  precipice,  to  the  wretched  mother 
who  was  herself  to  be  killed  by  the  shock  of 
the  intelligence. 

Mr.  Pickthorne  therefore,  though  the  bro- 
ther of  Lady  Ardent,  was  as  little  a  favourite 
with  Sir  George  Ardent,  as  Sir  George  was 
with  himself.  They  met,  indeed,  in  the  family 
circle ;  but  Sir  George  was  too  high-minded  to 
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suffer  his  dislike  of  Mr.  Pickthorne's  character 
to  influence  his  conduct  towards  one  so  nearly 
related  to  a  wife  he  loved  and  honoured,  except 
that  their  intercourse  was,  of  necessity,  marked 
by  more  than  his  usual  stateliness  and  reserve. 
He  always  found  his  mind  more  than  un  peu 
reche;^  while  Mr.  Pickthorne  always  found  that 
of  his  brother-in-law  more  than  a  little  ridicu- 
lous. Many  and  sharp  were  the  conflicts  be- 
tween him  and  his  sister  upon  what  he  consi- 
dered the  absurd  conduct  of  her  husband ; 
but  all  his  expostulations,  a  hundred  times  re- 
peated, could  never  shake  her  rooted  admira- 
tion of,  or  her  noble  confidence  in,  the  character 
of  Sir  George. 

At  breakfast,  on  the  May  morning  whose 
description  we  began,  something  had  occurred 

*  Rousseau  uses  this  word  in  his  Nouvelle  Heloise  ;  and 
I  do  not  remember  to  have  met  with  it  in  any  other  French 
writer.  Jean  Jacques  himself  thinks  it  necessary  to  give 
the  following  explanation  of  it : — "  A  provincial  phrase, 
which  is  here  employed  metaphorically.  It  signifies,  pro- 
perly, a  surface  rough  to  the  touch,  which  causes  a  sort  of 
disagreeable  shuddering  when  the  hand  is  passed  over  it, 
like  that  of  a  very  hard  brush,  or  Utrecht  velvet." 
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which  ran  violently  counter  to  Mr.  Pickthorne's 
notions  of  rational  behaviour;  and  when  Sir 
George  had  withdrawn  to  his  books,  and  Louisa 
to  her  guitar,  he  reverted  to  the  subject. 

"  I  tell  you,  sister,"  said  he,  after  he  found 
other  reasons  had  failed — ''  I  tell  you,  you  are 
too  gentle  with  him.  I  am  your  brother,  and 
cannot  brook  to  see  you  treated  with  such  un- 
feeling levity." 

"  Sir  George  is  a  man  of  a  peculiar  charac- 
ter," replied  Lady  Ardent  mildly. 

"  Pshaw  !  We  are  all  men  of  peculiar  cha- 
racters when  we  choose.  For  my  part,  however, 
I  see  nothing  in  Sir  George,  but  extreme  sel- 
fishness. He  expects  every  one  to  bow  at  the 
altar  of  his  caprice,  while  he,  forsooth,  is  to 
walk  his  own  course  with  a  lofty  disdain  of 
all  but  himself.  Then,  too,  because  you  are 
his  wife,  he  exacts  from  you  such  submission 
to  his  humoiirs  as  would  provoke  a  saint 
to  rebel." 

"  /  am  no  saint,"  said  Lady  Ardent,  smiling, 
"  and  yet,  I  do  not  rebel.  But  I  have  often 
told  you,  brother,  that  Sir  George  must  be 
known  intimately,  knoAvn  as  /  know  him,  before 
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he  can  be  thoroughly  understood,  or  truly  ap- 
preciated. Nature  has  given  him  a  heart,  than 
which  a  nobler  never  beat  within  a  human 
bosom  !  His  feelings  are  elevated,  his  sense  of 
honour  delicate,  his  love  of  virtue,  a  perfect 
enthusiasm  of  the  soul.  It  is  that  very  love  of 
virtue,  that  adoration  of  all  that  is  great  and 
dignified,  in  which  consists — dare  I  admit  as 
much  to  you  ? — his  only  error." 

"What  nonsense!"  exclaimed  Mr.  Pick- 
thorne,  taking  a  pinch  of  snuff,  with  so  angry 
a  manner,  that  it  might  have  been  supposed 
the  snuff,  and  not  the  argument,  offended  him — 
"  what  nonsense.  Lady  Ardent !  If  you  mean 
any  thing,  you  mean  to  say  that  Virtue  herself 
may  be  worshipped,  till  her  votaries  become 
unfit  for  social  life,  by  abstaining  from  doing 
what  they  may,  because  they  cannot  do  all 
they  wish." 

"  That  is  precisely  what  I  mean,"  replied 
Lady  Ardent,  in  the  same  calm  tone  of  voice ; 
"  that  is  precisely  Sir  George's  case." 

"  So  you  think,  because  you  have  yourself 
worshipped  this  idol  till  now,  you  fancy  him  a 
god." 
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"  No,  no,  my  dear  brother ;  he  is  a  mere 
mortal,  I  assure  you,  only  with  a  little  more 
excellence,  perhaps,  than  what  commonly  falls 
to  the  lot  of  poor  humanity." 

''  Excellence !"  ejaculated  Mr.  Pickthorne,  and 
jumping  up,  took  about  a  dozen  hasty  strides 
across  the  room,  then  sat  down  again,  and  began 
to  drum  upon  the  table  with  his  fingers. 

"  Enthusiasm,  you  know,"  continued  her 
Ladyship,  as  much  undisturbed  by  these  fidgets 
of  her  worthy  brother,  as  if  it  had  been  a  tame 
squirrel  playing  about  the  apartment,  "  forms 
the  very  basis  of  Sir  George's  character.  I  was 
his  companion  almost  at  his  first  entrance  upon 
the  road  of  life  ;  and  in  our  journey  onwards,  I 
have  often  marked  the  fitful  temper  of  his  mind, 
when  in  the  noble  chace  of  perfection  his  heart 
has  been  disappointed." 

"  Yes,  and  a  pretty  chacp  it  has  been  ;  over 
quagmire,  and  bog,  through  ditches  and  bram- 
bles, like  a  silly  child  hunting  a  jack-a-lantern." 

"  You  are  too  harsh,"  said  Lady  Ardent, 
while  a  faint  flush  of  displeasure  grew  upon  her 
cheek ;  "  I  am  telling  you  of  what  he  was,  ra- 
ther than  of  what  he  is.     While  young,  this 
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glowing  ardour  of  character  was  but  as  a  lam- 
bent flame,  playing  innocuously  around.  All 
the  graces  of  youth  hung  about  him,  and  his 
manly  virtues  shone  with  added  splendour 
through  the  quick  sensibilities  of  his  nature." 

'•  Ay !''  responded  Mr.  Pickthorne,  with  a 
most  significant  emphasis,  while  he  shrugged 
his  shoulders,  and  elevated  his  eyebrows  to  the 
exact  altitude  of  passive  incredulity. 

"  If,"  continued  Lady  Ardent,  warming  with 
her  subject,  "  he  sometimes  looks  coldly  upon 
those  virtues  which  the  world  most  applauds, 
he  will,  on  the  other  hand,  acknowledge,  with 
eager  and  generous  sympathy,  those  more  re- 
tiring ones  that  spring  up  in  the  heart  almost 
without  our  consciousness.  Oh,  my  dear  bro- 
ther !  I  have  been  more  greatly  rewarded  by 
one  approving  look  of  his,  glistening  through 
excited  tears,  one  kind  and  sudden  embrace, 
the  eloquent  language  of  awakened  love  and 
involuntary  admiration,  for  some  poor  act  that 
had  delighted  him,  than  I  could  have  been  by 
the  most  lavish  praises  of  cold  and  artificial 
minds  V 

The  fervour  and  depth  of  feeling  with  which 
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these  words  were  uttered,  made  a  momentary 
impression  even  upon  Mr.  Pickthorne,  who 
could  not  help  replying  a  little  in  unison — 

"  I  am  not  insensible,"  said  he,  "  to  the  me- 
rits of  Sir  George,  though  they  are  of  a  dif- 
ferent nature  to  what  I  should  select  for  my- 
self. But  the  lapse  of  years  has  increased  the 
petulance  of  his  temper.  He  is  like  an  April 
sun,  that  now  shines  with  genial  warmth,  and 
now  pops  behind  a  watery  cloud  that  wets  you 
to  the  skin." 

*'  But  even  this,  when  known,  no  longer  dis- 
pleases," replied  I^ady  Ardent. 

"  Upon  my  soul,  sister,  you  are  a  pattern  for 
all  wives,"  exclaimed  Mr.  Pickthorne  ;  "  espe- 
cially for  all  wives  that  are  doomed  to  have  but 
one  will,  and  that  will  not  their  own.  Griselda 
was  a  termagant  that  outshrewed  Xantippe, 
compared  with  you." 

"It  is  not  until  Sir  George  discovers  some 
latent  vice,''  continued  her  Ladyship,  no  way 
affected  by  the  ironical  compliments  of  her 
brother,  "  that  he  turns  away  from  mankind. 
How  often  has  he  lamented  to  me,  that,  in 
this    spacious    world,    thronged    with    human 
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beings,  he  has  never  yet  been  able  to  fix  but 
one  friend." 

"  And    that    one,'"    interrupted     Mr.   Pick- 
thorne  with  a  sneer, — 

"  Is  Cranstoun,''  added  Lady  Ardent, 
"  worthy  (and  in  my  mind  I  can  bestow  no 
higher  eulogy  upon  him)  to  he  the  friend  of 
Sir  George  !  But  he  has,  as  you  know,  many, 
who,  in  the  common  phrase  of  society,  must  be 
ranked  as  friends,  though  they  do  not  come  up 
to  the  standard  he  has  established  as  the  test 
of  what  he  calls  friendship.  I  have  seen  him, 
when,  caught  by  a  fair  outside  and  a  bland 
tongue,  he  has  triumphed  in  the  belief  he  had 
found  a  second  being  with  whom  he  could  knit 
himself  in  bonds  of  more  than  brotherly  affec- 
tion, how  his  yearning  spirit  has  recoiled  at 
discovering  some  quality  which  denoted  a  de- 
generate mind.  The  cruel  mockery  survived 
freshly  in  his  memory  for  months ;  he  has  ab- 
jured society,  and  lived  only  among  his  books, 
to  refresh  his  spirit  with  departed  virtue."*' 

''  As   God   is   my    judge,''    exclaimed    Mr. 
Pickthorne,  with  an  air  of  utter  dismay,  "  you 
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will  soon  be  as  mad  as  your  husband  !  Ay, 
you  may  laugh  ;  but  what  is  it,  if  it  be  not 
madness,  when  a  man  creates  a  voluntary  soli- 
tude in  the  midst  of  which  he  sits  pining  and 
gloomy,  because  no  one  chooses  to  encounter 
his  splenetic  humours  ?*" 

"Yet  the  poor  bless  him  !"  replied  Lady 
Ardent.  "Distress  is  a  talisman  that  charms 
this  savage  you  have  pourtrayed  at  once  into 
mildness.  From  every  other  human  being,  it 
may  be  that  he  exacts  largely  ;  from  the  help- 
less and  destitute,  he  requires  only  their  mis- 
fortunes. Even  ingratitude  cannot  quench  this 
holy  flame ;  for  he  gives,  is  stung,  and  gives 
again." 

"  Yes,  because  nobody  else  would  do  so ; 
therefore  it  pleases  him  to  do  it.  He  is  proud 
of  eccentric  benevolence." 

"  He  is  proud  of  nothing  save  that  of  which 
a  man  may  be  proud  in  a  slippery  world — the 
self-conviction  of  always  aiming  at  the  highest 
virtue  in  his  own  motives." 

"  Suppose  he  were  to  steal  a  purse,  cut  a 
throat,  or  betray  his  only  friend  T"" 

VOL.    TI.  E 
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"  Ridiculous  !*"  exclaimed  Lady  Ardent, 
half-contemptuously. 

"Ay,  ridiculous  enough,  I  grant  you,*"  re- 
plied her  brother ;  "  and  monstrous,  too,  the 
things  themselves  would  be,  in  all  eyes  save 
yours." 

"  For  Heaven's  sake  !  what  is  it  you  mean  ?" 
asked  Lady  Ardent,  laughing. 

"  Mean  ?  why,  this  I  mean :  that  if  Sir  George 
Ardent  could  steal  a  purse,  or  cut  a  throat,  or 
betray  a  friend,  stealing  the  purse  would  only 
be  (somehow  or  other)  a  noble  impulse  ;  cutting 
the  throat  (under  the  circumstances),  heroic 
valour;  and  betraying  the  friend  (all  things 
considered),  fearless  sincerity  of  principle." 

"  I  presume  it  is  not  necessary  I  should  re- 
fute this  flattering  raillery,"  said  Lady  Ardent, 
in  a  tone  of  quiet  sarcasm.  "  But,"  she  con- 
tinued, after  a  pause,  ''  who  would  not  imagine, 
to  hear  you,  that  Sir  George  was  an  absolute 
misanthrope;  a  gloomy  recluse,  flinging  back 
upon  society  its  neglect,  with  scorn  and  hatred  ? 
At  most,  you  can  but  say  he  provides  for  his 
own  happiness  in  the  way  he  thinks  best ;  re- 
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tiring  silently  from  a  circle  in  which  he  feels 
he  cannot  move."" 

'•  Well,  it  is  fortunate  you  are  so  contented.*" 
"  Oh  !'"*  interrupted  Lady  Ardent  vehement- 
ly, *'  I  could  forget  a  thousand  greater  imper- 
fections than  any  that  actually  shade  his  cha- 
racter, when  I  think  on  all  its  other  qualities  ! 
And  above  all,  when  I  think  of  that  unchanged 
regard  with  which  he  has  held  me  to  his  bosom 
in  our  journey  down  the  stream  of  life."" 
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CHAPTER  V. 

At  the  very  moment  when  the  conversation 
related  in  the  preceding  chapter  was  carrying  on 
between  Lady  Ardent  and  Mr.  Pickthorne  in 
the  breakfast-room,  a  dialogue  of  a  far  different 
kind  was  taking  place  in  Sir  George''s  library. 
Thither,  as  the  reader  has  been  duly  informed, 
he  had  retired,  after  breakfast ;  and  there, 
while  he  was  busily  employed  in  bestowing  the 
last  touches  upon  a  manuscript  which  he  me- 
ditated giving  to  the  world,  he  was  suddenly 
interrupted  by  the  unannounced  entrance  of 
Caroline  Asper. 

The  wan  looks,  feeble  step,  and  distracted 
air  of  the  beautiful  girl,  at  once  interested  and 
alarmed  him.  He  had  not  seen  her  for  several 
days,  perhaps  nearly  a  ^eek  ;  and  the  last  time 
they  were  together  it  was  in  the  company  of 
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Louisa,  when  the  conversation  turning  upon 
her  own  unhappy  situation,  with  regard  to  Mr. 
Spencer,  Sir  George  had  very  unreservedly  con- 
demned the  obstinacy  of  her  father  in  forcing 
her  into  the  match.  He  now  hastened  towards 
her,  conducted  her  silently  to  a  seat,  and  waited 
till  she  had  recovered  from  her  evident  agita- 
tion, before  he  addressed  her.  She  did  not 
weep.  But  her  panting  breath  and  quivering 
lip,  and  the  tremor  that  pervaded  her  whole 
frame,  told  that  some  sharp  grief  was  tearing  at 
her  heart.  When  she  became  a  little  tranquil- 
lized. Sir  George  inquired,  in  a  mild  and  sooth- 
ing tone,  what  had  occurred  to  occasion  the 
distress  of  mind  which  her  manner  betrayed  ? 

"  My  wedding-day  is  fixed  for  to-morrow !" 
said  she,  in  a  voice,  and  with  a  shudder,  such 
as  might  have  better  suited  the  announcement 
of  a  period  when  she  was  to  be  led  out  to 
execution. 

"  I  know  it,"  replied  Sir  George,  "  and,  from 
my  very  soul,  I  pity  you !" 

"  An  angel's  pity  cannot  save  me  from 
dying  at  the  altar,  if  it  must  be  that  I  go  to  it," 
answered  Caroline,  in  accents  so  cold  and  sepul- 
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chral,   that   they  seemed  those  of  one  already 
speaking  from  the  tomb. 

"  Does  your  father  know  what  your  feelings 
are  ?  But  why  do  I  ask  ?  His  eyes  must  have 
told  him  this  is  not  the  face,  or  form,  or  look, 
of  a  willing  bride.  And  he  who  aspires  to  the 
felicity  of  calling  himself  your  husband,  — 
can  he  pursue  a  conquest  so  unworthy  of  his 
love  ?'' 

"  He  can  and  does,'*  replied  Caroline,  her 
eyes  still  fixed  upon  the  ground.  "  My  father, 
too,  sees  what  I  am  ;  but,  strange  to  say,  he 
does  not  see  what  I  shall  be !" 

"  It  is  a  poor  consolation  I  have  to  offer  you, 
Miss  Asper,  and  yet  it  is  all  that  can  avail  you 
now.     It  lies  in  one  hard  word — submission  I" 

"  In  my  grave !" 

"  I  grieve  to  hear  you  say  so — " 

"As  I  to  say  it,"  responded  Caroline  most 
mournfully. 

"  Let  me  entreat  your  attention  for  a  mo- 
ment," replied  Sir  George,  taking  his  seat  by 
her  side.  "  Are  there  any  reasons — (I  will  not 
inquire  their  nature) — but  are  there  reasons  of 
ani/  description,  which   make  it  impossible,  in 
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your    own    view    of  your  situation,   to    avow 
frankly  and  firmly  to  General  Asper,  your  in- 
vincible repugnance   to   becoming  the  wife  of 
Mr.  Spencer .?" 
"There  are!" 

"  Does  Mr.  Spencer  himself  know  of  this  re- 
pugnance ? — I  mean,  not  by  inference  merely, 
but  from  your  express  declaration .?" 
"  He  does." 

"  What  then  do  you  propose  to  do  .?"  added 
Sir  George,  after  a  pause  that  was  becoming 
embarrassing. 

"  One  of  two  things,  and  both  equally  dread- 
ful," replied  Caroline,  with  a  singular  and  al- 
most appalling  energy  of  manner. 

Another  pause  ensued,  which  Sir  George 
interrupted  by  bidding  her  name  them. 

Till  this  instant,  the  bewildered  girl  had  sat 
motionless,  pale,  with  her  eyes  riveted  on  the 
ground.  She  now  raised  them,  and  looking  at 
Sir  George  with  an  imperturbed  brow,  slowly, 
but  in  a  whisper  almost,  answered — 

"  To  be  an  obedient  daughter, — give  the  hand 
which  redeems  my  father's  promise, — and  in 
the  same  moment,  release  the  heart  which  nor 
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he  nor  I  can  give,  nor  any  earthly  power. — Or 
spare  my  father,  pangs  which  I  know  must  kill 
him,  by  snatching  myself  from  this  terrible 
sacrifice !" 

"  You  speak  darkly,"  said  Sir  George — "  or 
else,  I  am  reluctant  to  understand  the  meaning 
of  your  words." 

"  I  came  not  to  speak  in  riddles,"  continued 
Caroline,  in  the  same  suppressed  voice,  "  when 
I  came  upon  the  errand  that  has  brought  me 
here.  God  knows  what  it  is  I  do — but  I  am  so 
very  wretched,  and  the  alternative  to  which  I 
am  bound  is  so  very  dreadful,  that  I  may  hope 
to  be  forgiven  !  In  this  room,  not  a  week 
since,  you  condemned,  indignantly,  the  '  bar- 
gain,' as  you  called  it,  '  which  bartered  away  the 
long  happiness  of  a  young  heart,  to  gladden  the 
cold  passions  of  a  selfish  one  !'  These  words 
sunk  deep  into  my  soul.  A  thousand  times 
they  have  fallen  from  my  tongue,  since  I  heard 
them.  They  have  sounded  in  my  ears  when 
I  slept ;  and  voices  in  the  air  have  seemed  to 
repeat  them  round  my  steps  by  day.  Indeed, 
indeed,  it  has  been  so,  and  not  a  delusion  of 
the  brain.     At  last,  a  strange  persuasion  came 
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over  me,  that,  perhaps,  he  who  had  acknow- 
ledged, my  happiness  was  to  be  bartered  away 
would  forbid  it.  It  was  while  I  knelt  and 
prayed  to  Heaven  this  morning,  for  its  mercy 
in  my  sufferings,  that  the  thought,  as  if  it 
came  from  Heaven,  flashed  suddenly  upon  me 
— and — but  again  I  say,  God  knows  what  it 
is  I  do  ! — I  came  to  seek  you ;  and  the  first 
words  you  uttered,  when  you  saw  me,  were 
such,  methought,  as  only  feelings  like  my  own 
could  have  framed.  I  know  you  said  truly, 
when  you  said,  that  from  your  very  soul  you 
pitied  meT 

Sir  George  had  listened  to  this  address  with 
emotions  intensely  painful.  There  was  a  some- 
thing in  the  calm,  collected  manner  of  Caroline, 
in  the  low  breathing  of  her  unimpassioned  voice, 
in  the  dejected  expression  of  her  eyes,  in  the 
stillness,  as  it  were,  of  her  whole  deportment, 
as  if  one  single  feeling  only  had  survived  the 
wreck  of  all  the  rest,  that  he  began  to  fear  her 
reason  was  disturbed ;  while  the  hold  which 
what  he  had  said  on  a  former  occasion  had 
taken  of  her  mind,  so  as  to  make  her  look  to 
him  for  protection  in  her  distress,  alarmed  him 
e5 
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at  the  idea  of  an  office  at  once  delicate,  difficult, 
and  repugnant  to  his  habits.  Not  knowing 
what  to  say,  and  yet  impelled  to  say  something, 
he  contented  himself  with  repeating  the  expres" 
sions  of  sympathy  which  Caroline  herself  had 
recalled,  by  assuring  her  that  he  did  most  sin- 
cerely pity  her  situation. 

"  You  can  do  more,  Sir  George,  if  you  will," 
she  replied. 

"  What  ?'" 

"  Rescue  me  from  it !" 

"  I !"  he  exclaimed  with  increasing  astonish- 
ment. 

"  You — or  none  that  lives  !**' 

"  For  God'*s  sake  !  banish  such  an  idea  from 
your  mind.  It  can  only  deepen  your  present 
affliction,  by  adding  to  it  the  bitterness  of  dis- 
appointed hope." 

"  Then  I  am  lost !"  ejaculated  Caroline, 
clasping  her  hands  together,  and  raising  her 
eyes  to  heaven,  with  an  expression  at  once  so 
piteous,  and  so  full  of  unutterable  despair,  that 
Sir  George  felt  the  tears  start  into  his  own. 

"  What  is,  what  can  be,  the  visionary  aid 
you  dream  of.?"  said  he.     "  Is  it  that  I  should 
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see  your  father,  and  use  the  best  persuasion  I 
am  master  of,  in  your  behalf?  I  will  do  it  in- 
stantly; but  I  am  forewarned,  from  all  you 
have  said,  from  all  I  know  and  have  heard  of 
General  Asper's  impetuous  character,  that  it 
will  be  a  fruitless  mediation.  Is  it  to  appeal  to 
the  manliness,  the  honour,  the  humanity  of  Mr. 
Spencer  ?  I  will  even  do  that,  much  as  I 
shrink  from  such  intermeddlings,  and  conscious 
as  I  am,  that  one  who  can  look  forward,  with  a 
single  throb  of  anticipated  happiness,  to  stand- 
ing at  the  altar  by  the  side  of  a  wan  cheek  and 
a  breaking  heart,  is  inaccessible  to  any  appeal 
that  does  not  play  the  pander  to  his  own  sordid 
hopes.  Either,  or  both  of  these,  I'll  under- 
take, my  dear  Miss  Asper,  for  the  desperate 
chance  of  accomplishing  what  you  wish." 

"  Neither  of  these  will  serve  me,  for  I  have 
weighed  them  both  :  but  there  is  a  third  thing 
that  may  and  would." 

"  Name  it,"  exclaimed  Sir  George — "  and 
be  certain  I  will  not  refuse  what  I  can  recon- 
cile with  myself  to  do."' 

"  It  is  written  here,"  replied  Caroline ;  and 
for  the  first  time  her  voice  was  tremulous,  and 
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her  manner  agitated,  as  she  drew  a  paper  from 
her  bosom,  which  she  placed  in  the  hands  of 
Sir  George.  He  unfolded  it,  and  read  what 
follows  :  — 

"  An  asylum — a  safe,  impenetrable,  honour- 
able asylum — alone  can  save  me.  I  must  be 
snatched  from  to-morrow's  appointed  sacrifice ! 
Deep,  inscrutable  mystery  must  accompany  me, 
and  shroud  me  after,  till  my  persecutor  re- 
nounces his  victim.  That  object  gained,  my 
return  must  be  unstained  by  a  suspicion,  unde- 
serving of  reproach,  save  that,  if  there  be  hearts 
ungenerous  enough  to  breathe  it,  of  having  fled 
from  a  father's  roof  to  spare  a  father  the  worse 
sorrow  of  weeping  at  a  daughter's  grave.  Who 
can  be  my  guide,  my  protector,  my  guarantee, 
in  these  hard  trials,  but  Sir  George  Ardent  ? 
Will  he  deny  me  ?  He  shall  not  hear  a  mur- 
mur of  complaint  from  my  lips.  Will  he  con- 
sent ?  God  only  can  know  the  idolatrous  gra- 
titude with  which  my  heart  shall  worship  him 
for  so  much  noble  virtue !" 

Caroline  watched  stedfastly  the  countenance 
of  Sir  George  Ardent,  while  reading  this  paper. 
It  betrayed  all  the  amazement,  vexation,  and 
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anxiety  which  such  a  proposal  was  calculated 
to  excite.     Her  own  was  unmoved. 

"  There  is  madness  in  this  scheme,*"  said  Sir 
George. 

"  It  may  be  so,""  replied  Caroline ;  "  but 
what  is  there  if  it  be  rejected  .^" 

"  Let  us  consult  Lady  Ardent,  as  to  whether 
any  thing,  and  what,  can  be  prudently  at- 
tempted in  your  behalf,"  continued  Sir  George, 
rising  to  ring  the  bell. 

"  Not  for  worlds  V  exclaimed  Caroline,  lay- 
ing her  hand  upon  his.  "  I  feel  that  this  is 
a  task  which  does  not  fall  within  the  daring 
of  our  sex's  friendship ;  else  had  I,  in  the  first 
instance,  thrown  myself  upon  her's,  or  that  of 
Louisa.     But  no — the^  can  give  me  only  pity  !" 

"  Still,""  replied  Sir  George ;  "  it  will  be 
well  to  consult  her  Ladyship.  Her  sanction, 
of  any  step  I  may  take  in  a  business  like  this, 
would  fortify  my  own  ;  and  sure  I  am,  it  would 
not  be  withheld  from  even  the  most  chimerical 
effort  to  befriend  you  ;  while  it  would  disarm 
the  malignant  comments  of  a  captious  world."' 

"  All  this  my  reason  acknowledges,'"  an- 
swered Caroline ;    "  and  yet  my  feelings  will 
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not  let  me  acquiesce.  I  have  pictured  to  my- 
self one  only  way  of  redemption ;  I  have,  as 
it  were,  reconciled  my  thoughts  to  that  way, 
because  I  seem  to  know  it  has  been  suggested 
to  me  by  mysterious  means.  If  I  am  doomed 
to  be  disappointed,  I  can  submit,  as  I  can  to 
all  the  dreadful  consequences,  and  teach  my- 
self to  view  the  whole  as  my  appointed  destiny. 
But  do  not  ask  me,  I  conjure  you,  to  admit 
another  human  being  into  the  secret  of  my 
desires.  I  have  unfolded  it  to  you,  as  to  a 
predestined  depository ;  to  tell  it  to  others 
would  be,  to  my  imagination,  like  a  peevish 
girl  making  the  occasion  to  indulge  her  way- 
wardness." 

Sir  George  was  silent.  Caroline  turned  an 
inquiring  eye  upon  him,  to  penetrate  his  si- 
lence, and  interpret  what  it  might  forbode  her. 
Suspense  became  agonizing,  and  she  again 
spoke. 

"  I  would  not  be  importunate,  but  my  fate 
hangs  upon  this  moment.  Resolve,  and  at 
once,  I  implore  you,  upon  denial  or  consent.'" 

"  I  am  resolved,"  exclaimed  Sir  George, 
with  a   firmness   of  manner,  which   indicated 
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an  equal  firmness  of  purpose.  "  Miss  Asper/' 
he  continued,  taking  her  hand  in  both  his, 
and  pressing  it  cordially,  "  come  what  may, 
the  attempt  to  save  you  from  a  marriage  you 
so  abhor,  shall  be  made." 

"  Bless  you  !  bless  you  !  Heaven  bless  and 
reward  you  !"  cried  Caroline  hysterically,  as 
she  threw  herself  upon  his  bosom,  and  gave 
to  joy  those  tears  which  all  her  misery  could 
not  wring  from  her. 

The  door  opened — a  servant  entered — and 
Dr.  Groanandsigh  was  announced. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

The  use  of  large  folding  screens  has  been 
immortalized  in  The  School  for  Scandal.  Just 
such  a  screen  as  there  serves  to  hide  the  "  little 
French  milliner,"  stood  in  the  library  of  Sir 
George  Ardent,  stretching  its  broad  arms  be- 
tween the  door,  and  that  part  of  the  room 
where  he  usually  sat.  Hastily  disengaging 
himself  from  Caroline,  who  dropped  almost 
insensibly  upon  the  chair  that  stood  near  her, 
he  advanced  towards  his  visitor,  time  enough 
to  feel  assured  that  neither  he,  nor  the  servant, 
had  reached  the  point  whence  chance  or  cu- 
riosity could  have  produced  a  disclosure  of 
Miss  Asper''s  presence.  That  the  latter  was 
ignorant  of  it,  was  proved  by  the  introduction 
of  the  former,  as  it  was  the  invariable  custom 
of  Sir   George,    which   all   the  domestics  well 
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knew,  never  to  be  disturbed,  without  previous 
intimation,  when  he  was  already  engaged  with 
one  visitor ;  and  Caroline,  (anxious  that  her 
interview  should  be  concealed  from  the  fa- 
mily,) availing  herself  of  the  freedom  which 
her  intercourse  warranted,  had  ascended,  alone, 
the  staircase  which  led  to  Louisa's  apartment ; 
but  took  an  opportunity,  unobserved,  of  de- 
scending another  which  communicated  with  Sir 
George's  library. 

"  My  dear  friend,  I  am  delighted  to  see  you 
thus  unexpectedly  !'*  said  Sir  George,  shaking 
hands  with  the  Doctor,  and  standing  like  a  rock 
to  oppose  his  farther  progress. — "  When  did  you 
arrive  in  London  .?'"* 

"  Not  an  hour  since. — I  was  overturned  in 
the  stage  at  Edgware,  just  as  the  clock  struck 
nine.  I  got  this  bruise,  which  you  see— (point- 
ing to  a  large  black  patch  on  his  left  temple, 
which  Sir  George,  in  his  confusion,  had  Jiot 
seen) — my  usual  luck ;  for  I  was  the  only  pas- 
senger hurt,  all  the  rest  having  been  dropped 
by  the  way  —  and  I  took  a  postchaise  the  rest 
of  the  journey.'"* 

"  You  have  travelled  all  night  then  .^"  re- 
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plied  Sir  George,  still  holding  his  hand,  to  pin 
him  to  the  spot  on  which  he  stood. 

"•  Yes,  and  without  a  wink  of  sleep,  for  there 
was  a  sick  baby,  a  grazier,  with  a  cough  like  a 
bull-dog,  and  a  corpulent  widow  lady,  wha 
snored  from  Chipping  Norton  to  Uxbridge,  in 
the  coach,  besides  a  wheel,  on  my  side,  which 
cried  incessantly  for  grease,  till  it  came  off  at 
Edgware,  and  upset  us.  Oh  !  it  has  been  a 
truly  calamitous  journey  !'*'' 

Sir  George,  who  could  not  repress  a  smile 
at  this  characteristic  catalogue  of  misfortunes 
which  had  befallen  the  Doctor,  asked  him, 
in  the  "  beaten  way  of  friendship,''*'  what  had 
brought  him  to  London. 

"  A  chancery  suit  !"  exclaimed  Groanandsigh 
with  a  most  rueful  elongation  of  countenance. 
'"  Some  jackanapes,  who  calls  himself  the  heir- 
at-law,  has  thought  proper  to  dispute  the  vali- 
dity of  the  will  by  which  I  enjoy  the  property 
I  now  hold — so,  here  I  am,  you  see." 

"  1  beg  your  pardon,"  interrupted  Sir  George, 
"  but  we'll  talk  of  that  another  time.  You  must 
be  too  much  fatigued  just  now,  I  am  sure,  and 
— by  the  by,  have  you  seen  Lady  Ardent  .'*" 
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"  I  have  seen  nobody,"  replied  the  Doctor, 
"  except  the  servant  who  opened  the  door."" 

"  Then,  pray  go  and  pay  your  respects. — 
You'll  find  her  in  the  breakfast-room,  with  my 
daughter, — they  will  be  rejoiced  to  see  you." 

But  here  arose  a  difficulty.  The  Doctor  did 
not  know  which  was  the  breakfast-room,  and 
Sir  George  could  not  venture  to  quit  his  hand, 
to  ring  the  bell  for  one  of  the  servants,  because 
a  quarter  of  a  yard  in  advance  of  where  he  then 
stood,  would  bring  him  in  full  view  of  Caroline. 
As  little  could  he  venture  to  leave  the  library 
and  conduct  him  to  Lady  Ardent  himself,  lest  any 
other  person  might  enter  meanwhile.  At  last, 
he  managed  it  thus.  He  accompanied  the  Doc- 
tor to  the  landing-place,  and  then,  as  if  sud- 
denly altering  his  mind,  exclaimed — "  But  stop 
here  an  instant  —  I'll  ring  for  a  servant," —  ran 
back  to  the  library,  gave  one  violent  pull  at  the 
bell,  and  rejoined  the  Doctor  in  half  a  second. 
A  domestic  soon  made  his  appearance. 

"  Show  Dr.  Groanandsigh  to  Lady  Ardent," 
said  Sir  George, — "  and,  do  you  hear  ?  let  me 
not  be  interrupted  till  I  ring  again." 

Lady  Ardent  and  Mr.  Pickthorne  were  just 
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at  that  point  of  their  conversation,  where  we 
left  it,  to  relate  what  was  passing  in  the  library 
of  Sir  George,  when  the  servant  entered  and 
announced  the  Doctor.  His  name  was  suffi- 
cient. Mr.  Pickthorne  had  met  him  once,  and 
registered  an  oath  in  Heaven  that  he  would 
never,  except  by  compulsion,  pass  another  ^ve 
minutes  in  his  company.  They  encountered 
each  other  at  the  door. 

"  My  dear  Mr.  Pickthorne,''  said  the  Doc- 
tor, "  how  do  you  do  .'' — How  do  you  do  ?"*' 

*'  Very  well,  I  thank  you,  my  dear  Doctor, 
— how  are  you  ?"" 

"  Ah !  any  thing  but  well !  I  have  been,  and 
am,  and  ever  shall  be — but  don't  let  me  drive 
you  away,  my  dear  Mr.  Pickthorne." 

"  Not  at  all,  my  dear  Doctor— I  am  delighted 
to  take  you  by  the  hand, — but  I  was  going  be- 
fore you  came.  Good  morning.  Doctor — I'm 
glad  to  see  you  looking  so  well." 

And  away  went  Mr.  Pickthorne ;  and  down 
sat  the  Doctor  with  her  Ladyship ;  and  a  con- 
versation began,  which  not  all  her  dexterity, 
derived  as  it  was  from  long  experience,  could 
prevent  from  ending  with  the  lugubrious  nar- 
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rative  of  that  portentous  Black  Friday,  when,  as 
the  reader  already  knows,  "  he  rose  one  morning, 
thirty-five  years  ago,  cheerful  and  happy,'*' — 
and  was  never  cheerful  and  happy  afterwards. 

"  This  it  is,"  exclaimed  Sir  George,  in  a  half 
mental,  half  uttered  soliloquy,  as  he  return- 
ed to  the  library,  "  to  mingle  with  society  ! 
Our  most  precious  moments  are  violated  by 
every  idler  that  blows  upon  us,  like  the  wind, 
through  each  petty  gap  of  time  !*" 

Caroline  had  hardly  been  conscious  of  an  in- 
terruption which  was  so  galling  to  the  feelings 
of  Sir  George.  Absorbed  in  the  contemplation 
of  her  own  situation,  agitated  violently  by  the 
intensity  of  those  emotions  which  the  success  of 
her  appeal  had  produced,  she  was  still  weeping, 
to  disburthen  her  heart  of  its  long  pent-up  an- 
guish, when  he  approached  and  resumed  the 
subject  of  their  discourse.  But  his  mind  was 
now  in  a  less  placid  state.  Already  he  had 
been  made  to  feel  some  of  the  consequences  of 
the  position  in  which  he  had  placed  himself. 
Trivial  as  the  circumstances  were,  the  alarm 
produced  by  the  presence  of  one  of  his  own  me- 
nials, as  well  as  the  paltering  equivocation  of  his 
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conduct  towards  the  Doctor,  were  bitter  morti- 
fications to  his  proud  spirit.  It  was  dressing 
his  words  and  actions  in  the  livery  of  guilt,  as 
much  as  if  he  had  degraded  them  to  its  servi- 
tude. It  was  stooping  from  the  elevation  of  his 
principles,  though  there  was  no  actual  abatement 
of  their  purity.  And  so  keenly  sensitive  was 
his  nature  to  every  thing  that  wore  but  the 
semblance  of  duplicity,  that  he  winced  under 
this  first  practical  lesson  of  the  part  he  had 
undertaken. 

But  deeper  still  were  his  feelings  of  self-hu- 
miliation, as  he  proceeded  to  concert  with  Ca- 
roline the  means  of  effecting  her  purpose.  It 
required  all  the  stern  authority  of  conscious 
rectitude  of  motive,  to  silence  the  remonstrances 
of  that  monitor  which  never  errs.  He  was  com- 
pelled to  place  steadily  before  his  eyes  the 
cause  which  urged  him  forward,  and  to  rouse, 
in  defence  of  that  cause,  all  the  high-toned  sen- 
timents of  his  morality.  He  had  to  strip  it, 
too,  of  every  plausible  sophistry,  to  grapple 
with  it  in  its  naked  strength,  and  to  invest  it 
with  qualities  which  he  could  afterwards 
fearlessly  vindicate. 
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Thus  only  could  he  shield  his  mind  from 
the  sting  of  suspecting  that  he  might  be  un- 
warrantably mingling  in  an  affair  which  could 
brook  no  such  interference;  that  he  might  he 
arming  filial  disobedience  with  his  sanction,  in- 
vading the  sacred  rights  of  a  father,  and  deal- 
ing treacherously  with  the  yet  undestroyed 
happiness  of  one  who  already  deemed  himself  a 
husband. 

All  these  reflections  crowded  angrily  into  his 
mind,  at  every  turn  of  the  conversation  between 
him  and  Caroline  upon  the  mode  of  effecting 
her  flight,  so  as  to  baffle  discovery  till  its  one 
great  object  was  secured.  A  thousand  vague, 
impracticable  schemes  were  brought  forward  by 
each,  which  showed  they  were  sad  bunglers  in 
deception. 

At  length,  this  alone  was  definitively  re- 
solved— a  place  where  Sir  George  should  meet 
her  in  the  afternoon;  she  being  left  to  find 
the  best  means  she  could  of  getting  there  unob- 
served, and  he  undertaking,  meanwhile,  to  con- 
sider how  he  should  safely  dispose  of  her  after- 
wards. But,  oh  !  what  self-accusing  blushes 
tinged  the  cheeks  of  both  as  they  debated  these 
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points  !  How  timidly  their  eyes  encountered  !  In 
what  whispering  voices  they  discoursed !  Yet, 
the  heart  of  one  was  glad,  and  of  the  other, 
proud,  when  they  parted.  Caroline  rejoiced  to 
think  there  was  now  a  to-morrow  for  her ; 
dreadful  indeed — but  not  the  last ;  and  Sir 
George  exulted  in  the  belief,  that  by  finally  tri- 
umphing over  ambiguous  scruples  of  worldly 
prudence,  he  should  achieve  the  noble  end  of 
restoring  to  happiness  a  blameless,  persecuted, 
and  heroic  female. 

"  I  shall  live  to  bless  you  for  this,"  exclaim- 
ed Caroline,  as  she  took  her  leave,  with  the 
same  precautions  she  had  used  in  coming, 
"  through  many,  many  years  of  a  benign  and 
contented  existence  !" 

"  May  they  prove  so  !"  replied  Sir  George ; 
"  and  I  shall  be  well  rewarded  for  whatever 
can  come  of  the  step  I  have  taken." 

The  door  closed,  and  Sir  George  threw  him- 
self into  a  chair  to  meditate  a  little  upon  what 
that  step  was,  and  upon  what  it  required  fur- 
ther at  his  hands. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

"  And  who  is  he  should  blame  her?"''  he  ex- 
claimed at  the  end  of  a  five  minutes'  meditation. 
"  Fathers  who  make  a  loathed  traffic  of  their 
children  are  tyrants,  against  whose  oppression 
Nature  herself  raises  her  most  solemn  voice. 
Ay  —  rejoice,  ye  hoary  panders,  who  would 
sacrifice  thy  offspring  on  the  foul  altar  of  thy 
pride,  thy  avarice,  or  thy  despotic  will  !  Count 
not  the  tears  thy  child  drops,  heed  not  her 
faded  cheek,  nor  the  meek  agony  of  counte- 
nance which  proclaims  the  sharper  anguish  of 
the  soul.  On — on,  in  your  base  career  ;  and 
when  Heaven's  holy  name  has  been  profaned 
to  sanctify  the  unhallowed  work,  gloat  over 
its  consummation,  and  bless  thyself!  What 
though  grief,  like  a  canker,  gnaw  at  thy  child's 
heart  ?     The  world  gives  thee  precedent,  day 
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by  day,  of  such  gross  barter.  What  though 
you  dig  her  grave  ?  As  she  descends  into  it, 
you  may  breathe  over  her  departing  spirit 
your  benediction,  and'  tell  her  of  the  love  and 
duty,  whose  enforced  submission  murdered 
her !  Oh  God !  that  man  should  have  the 
power  to  play  the  tyrant  with  such  license 
in  a  world  so  barren,  at  its  best,  of  happiness  !'"* 
This  little  soliloquy  was  a  sort  of  abstract 
of  the  arguments  by  which  Sir  George  had 
been  silently  renewing  his  confidence  in  him- 
self, a  labour  of  rare  occurrence,  when  there 
is  nothing  that  really  requires  to  be  defended. 
It  is  only  when  we  are  already  committed  to 
a  course  of  action,  when  our  will  has  taken  the 
lead  of  our  reason,  that  we  have  to  put  the 
two  in  harmony  with  each  other,  and  convince 
the  latter  it  is  all  very  proper  it  should  make 
itself  agreeable  to  the  former.  If  we  succeed 
in  producing  this  conviction,  well  and  good; 
but  if  we  do  not,  it  comes  to  pretty  nearly 
the  same  end;  for,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten, 
the  will  has  its  own  way.  It  was  even  so 
with  Sir  George.  He  could  have  produced 
a  host  of  excellent  reasons  why  it  would  have 
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been  infinitely  better  lie  had  never  consented 
to  undertake  this  business;  but  he  could  not 
find  the  shadow  of  one  to  satisfy  him  that  noic 
he  had  better  not  go  through  with  it. 

It  Avas  necessary,  therefore,  he  should  forth- 
with consider  how  he  would  go  through  with 
it,  for  the  hours  were  few  before  he  was  to  re- 
pair to  the  appointed  rendezvous.  And  here, 
again,  he  began  to  recoil  from  the  inevitable 
conditions  of  employing  stratagem.  Disguise 
it  as  he  might,  he  must  stoop  to  prevarication, 
and,  essentially,  to  falsehood,  inasmuch  as  he 
must,  by  tacit  admission  or  direct  assertion, 
cause  that  which  was  not,  to  be  palmed  some- 
wliere,  and  upon  some  one,  for  that  which  was. 
He  writhed  under  the  degrading  thought.  He 
shrunk  from  himself.  He  loathed  the  mean 
and  ignoble  subserviency  to  trickery  and  con- 
trivance, which  it  seemed  he  could  not  shun  ; 
and  as  a  last  resource,  to  soothe  somewhat  his 
wounded  pride,  he  resolved  to  assume  the 
mysterious  ;  to  surround  himself  with  inscru- 
table motives  ;  to  begin  with  interdicting  cu- 
riosity ;  and  to  exact,  at  the  outset,  an  un- 
questioning acquiescence  to  his  will.  This 
F  2 
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course,  whatever  suspicions  it  might  awaken, 
would,  at  least,  absolve  him  from  the  necessity 
of  framing  plausible  inventions,  or  of  support- 
ing them  afterwards  by  deliberate  denials  of 
the  truth. 

In  the  suburbs  of  the  metropolis  there  re- 
sided a  Mrs.  Leslie,  one  of  those  decayed 
branches  which  are  found  in  every  family- 
tree.  The  blood  that  circled  through  her 
veins,  traced  to  its  source,  mingled  there  with 
that  which  flowed  in  those  of  Sir  George ; 
but  it  had  no  longer  the  same  rich  quality  ; 
for  your  noble  blood,  without  your  noble 
purse,  is  a  marvellously  poor  inheritance. 
However,  she  was  an  Ardent  by  lineage, 
though  now  only  the  maiden  relict  of  the 
Leslies;  and  as  she  was  rich  enough  to  be 
above  poverty,  and  proud  enough  to  be  no 
seeker  of  kindred  richer  than  herself,  she  was 
recognised  by  them  with  distant  courtesy. 

This  lady,  Sir  George  fixed  upon  as  the  per- 
son with  whom  he  would  place  Miss  Asper 
during  the  brief  period  which  he  considered 
it  would  be  necessary  she  should  remain  a 
refugee.      He   had   not    seen   her   for   several 
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years  ;  nor  liad  he  ever  been  in  habits  of  much 
intimacy  with  her  ;  but  he  knew  her  for  a  dis- 
creet, amiable,  and  benevolent  person,  (though 
an  old  maid  of  fifty-seven,)  and  he  doubted  not 
she  would  readily  receive  from  his  hands  the 
ambiguous  charge,  with  an  unhesitating  reliance 
upon  his  motives. 

"  And  what  next  P'^  was  the  question  he  in- 
voluntarily asked  himself,  when  this  point  was 
settled.—"  What  next  ?'' 

Ah  !  that  what  next  ?  It  is  a  sore  puzzle  in 
many  of  the  affairs  of  this  life.  Heaven  knows 
whether,  upon  the  whole,  it  w^ould  be  better 
or  worse  for  us,  that  we  could  always  see  the 
end,  as  clearly  as  we  do  the  beginning,  of  what 
we  are  about.  Perhaps  it  is  better  as  it  is ;  for 
though  sometimes  we  might  avoid  a  legion  of 
troubles,  we  should  also  often  be  robbed  of  ex- 
quisite happiness,  which  these  same  troubles  do 
not,  in  every  case,  counterbalance  or  outweigh. 
A  traveller,  who  knew  that,  at  the  close  of  a 
pleasant  day's  journey,  he  should  slip  down 
and  twist  his  ankle,  would  not  set  forth :  but 
then,  what  is  the  pain  of  a  sprained  ankle  com- 
pared with  the  deUghts  of  the  foregone  hours, 
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passed  amid  mountain,  glen,  and  valley,  now 
by  the  side  of  rushing  waters,  now  in  the  grate- 
ful shade  of  embowering  groves,  and  now  along 
the  sunny  slopes  of  green  hills,  or  through 
fields  glittering  with  morning  dew,  and  redo- 
lent of  perfume  from  a  thousand  beautiful  flow- 
ers ?  The  philosophy  of  that  fine  old  ballad, 
which  it  is  disputed  whether  it  belong  to 
Beattie  or  Mickle,  is  the  true  philosophy  of 
life,  if  to  live  and  to  be  happy  are  our  great 
concern  in  this  world  : — 

"  The  present  moment  is  our  ain, 
The  neist  we  never  saw." 

Before  Sir  George  had  determined  the  "  what 
next  ?"  with  regard  to  Caroline,  he  was  inter- 
rupted by  the  entrance  of  Lady  Ardent,  An- 
other of  the  trials  he  had  brought  upon  him- 
self!  For  the  first  time  since  they  were  wed- 
ded, his  mind  was  engrossed  by  anxious  thoughts 
upon  a  subject  which  he  could  not  disclose  ; 
and  he  had  to  play  a  part — to  assume  an  air  of 
careless  ease,  lest,  noting  his  distraction,  she 
should  press  for  explanations  which  he  could 
avoid  only  by  feigned  reasons  or  absolute  de- 
nial.    He   played   his  part,   therefore,  boldly, 
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but  with  an  upbraiding  spirit ;  because  he  felt 
that  there  was  not  only  negative,  but  unde- 
served, deception,  towards  one  whom  his  heart 
acknowledged  worthy  of  all  the  confidence  he  had 
ever  reposed  in  her.  Fortunately,  however,  there 
was  another  subject  present  to  his  thoughts, 
which  of  itself  would  have  been  sufficient  to 
account  for  any  perturbation  he  might  betray. 

"  Look  here,''  said  he,  taking  up  a  morning 
paper  which  lay  upon  his  table;  "  see  how 
that  dishonouring  and  dishonoured  spendthrift 
pursues  the  path  of  ruin  !" 

Lady  Ardent  took  the  paper,  and  read  the 
paragraph  to  which  Sir  George  had  directed 
her  attention.     It  ran  thus : — 

''  A  curious  scene  occurred  at  the  doors  of 
the  Opera  House  last  night.     The  carriage  of 

the  notorious  Colonel  C s  (whose  exploits 

on  the  turf,  and  at  a  well-known  house  in  St. 
James's  Street,  are  so  freely  spoken  of  just 
now,)  drove  up.  The  Colonel  stepped  out, 
and  was  followed  by  two  friends,  one  of  whom 
had  no  sooner  alighted,  than  a  well-dressed 
stranger  approaching,  gave  him  a  respectful 
tap  on  the  shoulder.     No  doubt,  the  stranger's 
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business  must  have  been  very  urgent,  for  the 
young  gentleman    (who  is,  we  understand,  the 

son  of  Sir  George  Ar 1,  of  D— ng — n  Park,) 

immediately  re-entered  Colonel  C 's  car- 
riage with  him,  and  drove  oif  to  an  acquaint- 
ance of  the  Sheriff  for  Middlesex,  who  lives 
near  Chancery  Lane.*" 

"  I  am  sorry  to  see  this  !"*'  said  Lady  Ardent 
mildly,  "  and  chiefly  on  your  account,  for  I 
know  how  keenly  you  feel  these  things."" 

"  What  infatuation  is  it,"  exclaimed  Sir 
George,  "  that  urges  him  to  these  disgraceful 
excesses?  And  why  does  he  herd  with  those 
tainted  characters,  whose  presence  infects  like  a 
pestilence  ?  You  know,  my  love,  that  while  he 
was  of  our  circle,  I  schooled  him  with  redou- 
bled care,  because  I  early  saw  the  danger  to 
which  his  hot-blooded  nature  exposed  him.  But 
it  has  availed  him  nothing  !  He  plunges  head- 
long in  the  maddening  vortex,  and  makes  the 
world  his  jest.  Families  are  proverbed  with 
one  blot,  and  he  is  mine." 

"  It  is  lamentable,"  replied  her  Ladyship, 
"  but  we  must  make  allowances  for  the  charac- 
ter of  youth." 
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"  '  The  character  of  youth  ! '  "  rejoined  Sir 
George :  "  nonsense  !  It  is  the  character  of  the 
heart.  What  was  I  at  his  age  ?  In  no  vain 
spirit  do  I  say  it ;  but  grave  heads  thought  it 
no  disparagement  to  seek  my  counsel ;  and 
weighty  matters  were  swayed  by  my  voice, 
when  I  had  numbered  as  few  years  as  this 
youngster,  who  spends  his  time  in  taverns, 
with  brawling  revellers,  making  his  round  of 
life  one  scene  of  vice,  intemperance,  and  folly ."" 

"  Deal  mildly  with  him,  and  he  will  surely 
reform.  There  is  no  levity  in  unreclaimed  youth 
which  the  tender  admonitions  of  a  parent  may 
not  reach.  I  have  discoursed  with  him  lately  : 
he  would  fain  snap  the  bonds  that  hold  him  to 
his  companions,  but  I  fear  he  wants  an  ade- 
quate motive." 

"  What  motive  should  he  want,  that  he  may 
not  find  in  the  knowledge  of  his  debasement 
and  the  desire  to  escape  from  it .?" 

''  These  he  does  feel,"  said  Lady  Ardent ; 
"  but  they  would  be  quickened  into  immediate 
action,  if  he  could  also  feel  that  he  might  hope 
to  regain  the  place  he  has  lost  in  your  esti- 
mation." 

f5 
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"  Mere  evasions  ! "  answered  Sir  George, 
contemptuously. 

"  Not  so — not  so,  believe  me,"  replied  her 
Ladyship.  "  I  know — and  lament  the  know- 
ledge"—  she  continued,  while  a  mother's  tears 
started  into  her  eyes,  "  your  sentiments  upon 
this  painful  subject.  I  wish  it  were  possible 
they  could  change — that  you  could  persuade 
yourself  they  ought  to  change — for  it  is  only 
thus  they  ever  can — because  I  fear  our  son  is 
now  in  that  crisis  of  his  course,  when  the  gentle 
hand  of  affection  would  lead  him  from  the  pre- 
cipice he  overhangs ;  while  stern  reproof,  even 
though  it  were  just  as  Heaven  itself,  may  impel 
forward  to  sure  destruction." 

"  If  he  be  sincere  in  his  desire  to  regain  my 
lost  opinion,"  said  Sir  George,  with  a  haughti- 
ness which  showed  how  deep  the  oifence  rankled 
within  him,  "  let  him  approach  me  wath  the 
frankness  of  sincerity.  Is  it  for  me,  with  hum- 
bled mien  and  imploring  speech,  to  woo  him 
back  to  duty — to  soothe  his  vanity,  that  I  may 
win  his  judgment  ?  No  !  Authority  beseems 
me,  as  penitent  humility  does  him." 
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There  was  a  radiant  expression  of  piety,  and 
love,  and  goodness,  blending  into  one  divine 
glow  of  maternal  solicitude,  on  the  features  of 
Lady  Ardent,  as  she  took  the  hand  of  her 
husband,  and  with  a  tender  emotion  of  voice 
replied — "  When  from  the  flock  one  heedlessly 
hath  strayed,  the  shepherd  runs  to  find  the 
wanderer  out,  and  bring  him  back  !  And  shall 
man  do  less  to  man  ?**"* 

"True — true!"  exclaimed  Sir  George,  touched 
by  this  appeal. — "  But  you  know  not  how  he 
has  wounded  me  :  or  rather,  you  cannot  probe 
the  depth  of  my  feelings,  when  I  reflect  how 
I  am  despoiled,  at  once,  of  friend,  companion, 
son  !  All  these  he  might  have  been  to  me — 
all  these  I  fondly  anticipated  he  would  have 
been—" 

"  And  all  these  he  will  be,"  interrupted  her 
Ladyship,  pressing  her  husband's  hand  affection- 
ately ;  "  for  he  has  in  his  heart — ;(!  know  it, 
and  know  it  is  not  my  mother's  hopes  that  bid 
me  say  so,) — every  redeeming  quality  to  make 
him.  But  no  more  at  present.  I  came  to 
consult  you  upon  a  question  of  etiquette,"  she 
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continued  smiling — ''  a  very  grave  question,  I 
assure  you,  and  one  upon  which  you  must 
promptly  decide."*' 

"  What  is  it  ?" 

"  You  know,"  replied  her  Ladyship,  "  that 
our  poor  young  friend  for  whom  we  all  feel  so 
deeply — I  mean  Miss  Asper — is  to  be  married 
to-morrow  morning — "" 

"  I  know,"  interrupted  Sir  George,  "  that 
to-morrow  has  been  Jixed  for  that  melancholy 
ceremony." 

"  Exactly,"  answered  her  Ladyship,  not  no- 
ticing the  distinction  implied  in  Sir  George's 
words ;  "  and  I  have  this  moment  received 
an  invitation  from  the  General,  with  a  thousand 
odd,  unintelligible  apologies  for  an  oversight, 
the  blame  of  which  he  lays  upon  his  m-aster  of 
the  ceremonies,  honest  Mr.  Morgan  the  steward. 
Now,  how  are  we  to  treat  this  solemn  affair  "? 
I  say  we,  because  both  you  and  Louisa  are 
included  in  the  invitation.  In  truth,  it  would 
be  a  distressing  scene  to  witness  ;  and  for  my 
own  part,  I  should  feel  as  if  going  to  the  poor 
girFs  funeral  rather  than  her  wedding,  knowing 
what  a  dreadful  sacrifice  she  is  about  to  make. 
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But  1  would  not  send  an  answer  either  way, 
till  I  had  mentioned  the  circumstance  to  you." 

"  Why  should  General  Asper,  in  the  eleventh 
hour,  pitch  upon  me  to  swell  the  number  of  his 
friends,  at  a  spectacle  which  I  must  be  his  most 
malignant  enemy  to  enjoy,  and  the  enemy  of 
virtue  to  approve  ?" 

There  was  a  bitterness  in  the  manner  of  Sir 
George  as  he  spoke,  w^hich,  to  a  shrewd  or  sus- 
picious mind,  would  have  betrayed  the  existence 
of  feelings  uncalled  for  by  the  occasion.  Lady 
Ardent,  however,  only  attributed  it  to  the  ex- 
citement of  their  previous  conversation. 

"  Nay,"  said  she,  "  I  am  sure  the  compli- 
ment is  kindly  and  courteously  meant — indeed, 
it  is  impossible  it  should  be  otherwise — so  let 
not  your  refusal,  if  you  refuse,  partake  of  any 
resentful  feeling  !" 

"  I  do  refuse,''  replied  Sir  George,  vehe- 
mently. 

"  Enough,  my  dear — I  will  write  a  note  to 
that  effect.  I  wonder,  by  the  by,  we  have 
not  seen  Caroline.  She  promised  both  Louisa 
and  myself — '• 

A  servant  entered,  and  delivered  a  letter  to 
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Sir  George.  He  opened,  and  read  it.  It  was 
from  Caroline,  and  consisted  of  a  single  line 
only : 

"  In  half  an  hour !  In  mercy  to  me,  be 
punctual !" 

An  unobserved,  and  an  unpremeditated 
glance  towards  Sir  George,  as  he  was  reading 
this  letter,  convinced  Lady  Ardent  it  related  to 
something  of  an  unpleasant  nature ;  and  her 
thoughts  naturally  reverting  to  the  circum- 
stances detailed  in  the  newspaper,  respecting 
Charles,  she  inquired  if  it  was  from  him. 

"  No,"  answered  Sir  George,  folding  up  the 
letter  again,  and  putting  it  into  his  pocket,  pee- 
vishly sensible  that  had  it  not  been  from  Miss 
Asper,  he  should,  as  on  all  similar  occasions, 
have  mentioned  from  whom  it  did  come.  Nei- 
ther was  it  his  custom  to  be  so  instantly  careful 
about  providing  for  the  security  of  letters  he 
might  receive,  as  he  had  shown  himself  with 
regard  to  this  one ;  a  circumstance  which,  in  at- 
tracting Lady  Ardent's  notice,  created  no  other 
impression  but  the  belief  that  it  was  accidental. 

"  It  is  a  beautiful  day,''  said  she,  wishing  to 
change  the  conversation,  "  and  I  see,  this  affair 
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of  Charles's  has  vexed  you.  Shall  I  order  the 
carriage  ?  Our  favourite  drive,  by  West  End 
and  Hampstead,  with  Louisa's  animated  talk- 
ing, who  is  in  excellent  spirits  this  morning, 
will  help  to  dissipate  your  chagrin." 

"  I  think,  I  feel  more  inclined  for  a  walk  to- 
day," replied  Sir  George,  with  an  assumed  in- 
difference of  manner,  as  if  he  hardly  cared  which 
he  did. 

"  Very  well,  then  we  will  take  a  walk,"  an- 
swered her  Ladyship.   "  I'll  go  and  tell  Louisa." 

"  I  should  prefer  a  solitary  ramble,"  said  Sir 
George. 

"  Then  Louisa  and  I  will  take  the  carriage 
the  road  I  mentioned,  and  perhaps,  if  you  stroll 
in  that  direction,  you  may  meet  us,"  replied 
Lady  Ardent. 

"  Perhaps  so,"  rejoined  Sir  George,  and  her 
Ladyship  left  the  room. 

Sir  George  paced  up  and  down  it  for  several 
minutes,  in  a  state  of  violent  agitation.  A  thou- 
sand petty  circumstances  seemed  to  have  con- 
spired to  gall  him,  and  to  make  him  pride-sick 
at  the  outset  of  this  ill-omened  business.  The 
very  road  which  Lady  Ardent  had  picked  for 
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an  airing,  was  the  one  he  must  take  with  Caro- 
line, in  proceeding  to  the  residence  of  Mrs. 
Leslie;  and  though  there  were  nine  hundred 
and  ninety-nine  chances  against  their  meeting, 
he  felt  assured  the  thousandth  was  reserved  for 
him.  In  the  moody  exacerbation  of  temper  pro- 
duced by  these  reflections,  he  set  forth  to  keep 
his  appointment. 
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Fresh  annoyances  awaited  him  in  even  the 
short  distance  he  had  to  traverse  before  he 
reached  the  place  of  rendezvous.  He  caught 
himself  several  times  looking  back,  or  cautiously 
around,  to  be  sure  his  steps  were  not  watched  ; 
and  then  came  the  detestable  thought,  that  he 
had  never  before  trod  the  earth  a  self-suspect- 
ing man,  or  one  who  feared  to  have  the  world  a 
witness  of  whither  he  went.  He  met  several 
friends  and  acquaintance,  and  he  had  to  shake 
them  off  with  a  blunt  brevity  of  salutation,  pr 
feigned  excuses  of  business.  Among  them  was 
Cranstoun  himself.  He  was  on  horseback ;  they 
had  not  seen  each  other  for  several  weeks ;  he 
instantly  ahghted,  gave  his  horse  to  the  groom, 
and  putting  his  arm  in  that  of  Sir  George,  began 
an   earnest    conversation    upon    the   subject   of 
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Lord  Villopoer''s  declining  health,  his  own 
ambitious  prospects,  and  the  intrigues  of  the 
Strathsay  party.  This  was  within  an  arrow's 
flight  of  the  spot  where  Caroline  was  to  be,  and 
within  five  minutes  of  the  time  of  her  coming. 
He  was  in  an  agony  of  perturbation,  and  an- 
swered, impatiently,  questions,  which  his  an- 
swers proved  he  had  only  half  comprehended. 

While  thus  tortured,  came  the  climax  of  his 
misery.  He  saw  Caroline  herself  hastily  cross- 
ing the  road  not  twenty  yards  from  them,  en- 
veloped in  a  long  black  veil,  and  hurrying  along 
without  looking  to  the  right  or  left.  He  ab- 
ruptly took  leave  of  Cranstoun,  pleading  some 
confused  and  ridiculous  necessity  for  so  doing. 
But  he  could  not  venture  to  follow  the  steps 
of  Caroline,  lest  his  friend  should  see  them 
meet.  So  he  had  to  strike  into  an  opposite 
path,  and  gain  the  appointed  place  by  doub- 
lings, and  turnings,  and  through  a  dirty  lane ; 
all  of  which  seemed  to  his  lacerated  feelings  so 
many  emblems  of  the  work  he  had  in  hand. 

They  met,  but  not  a  word  was  uttered  by 
either.  Their  silence  sprung  from  opposite 
emotions.     Caroline  could  not  speak,  because 
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she  was  sinking  almost  under  the  agitation  of 
her  mind ;  and  Sir  George,  because  the  accu- 
mulated vexations  we  have  described  had  made 
him,  for  the  moment,  morose  and  sullen. 

The  nearest  way  to  Mrs.  Leslie's  was  the 
way  they  could  not  go ;  for  it  was  the  carriage 
road,  and  there  was  the  danger  of  a  rencontre 
with  Lady  Ardent  and  his  daughter.  He  made 
for  the  fields,  therefore,  with  all  possible  speed ; 
and  it  was  not  till  he  had  succeeded  in  reaching 
them,  and  that  he  felt,  in  their  comparative 
solitude,  as  if  speech  v/ere  no  longer  dangerous, 
that  he  addressed  his  trembling  companion. 

"  This  has  already  proved  a  severe  trial, 
Miss  Asper,"  said  he. 

"  It  has,  indeed  !""  exclaimed  Caroline,  think- 
ing only  of  what  she  had  gone  through  herself. 

"  Every  moment  since  you  left  me,"  conti- 
nued Sir  George,  "  has  teemed  with  anno}^ances." 

"  Do  not  say  so,'"  replied  Caroline,  deject- 
edly, "  or,  in  sooth,  I  shall  lament  more  the 
generous  sacrifice  which  is  thus  punished,  than 
the  dreaded  one  from  which  it  has  rescued  me." 

This  delicate  rebuke  of  the  selfish  complain- 
ing into  which  his  morbid  and  irritable  sensibility 
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had  betrayed  him,  (from  one,  too,  who  had  such 
far  deeper  cause  to  utter  complaint,  and  yet  did 
not,)  touched  his  heart.  He  was  ashamed  to 
think  he  had  given  a  fresh  wound  to  a  bosom 
already  bleeding  from  so  many. 

"  Forgive  me  !"  he  exclaimed.  "  I  ought 
not  to  have  alluded  to  the  paltry  inconveniences 
that  have  beset  me^  and  let  me  efface  the  im- 
pression of  them,  by  assuring  you  they  are 
such  as  can  leave  no  trace  behind." 

Caroline  gently  pressed  the  arm  on  which  she 
leaned,  in  token  of  her  grateful  sense  of  this 
kind  assurance,  and  again  they  w^ere  silent. 
Arriving  at  the  last  field,  they  emerged  into  the 
turnpike  road,  when  Sir  George  suddenly  and 
violently  drew  her  back,  and  dragged  her  al- 
most convulsively  along  for  several  yards,  to  a 
gap  in  the  hedge,  where  they  could  stand  in 
partial  concealment. 

"  For  God's  sake  !  protect  me,  whatever  is 
the  danger  !"  cried  the  terrified  girl,  clinging 
firmly  to  him.  "  Is  it  my  father, — or  Mr. 
Spencer .?" 

"  No,"  said  Sir  George,  speaking  through 
his  closed  teeth,  in  a  bitterly  sarcastic  tone,  as 
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if  labouring  to  express  scorn  that  stung  him  to 
the  soul.  "  No !  It  is  my  carriage,  coming 
down  the  hill,  and  in  it,  I  hioiv^  are  my  wife 
and  daughter — and — " 

He  checked  himself.  But  though  he  spoke 
it  not  aloud,  the  scorpion  confession  silently 
seared  his  brain,  that  he  "  was  hiding  himself, 
in  fear  i  from  his  wife  and  daughter.^' 

The  carriage  rolled  past,  and  the  clear,  rap- 
turous voice  of  Louisa,  apostrophizing  the 
bright  landscape  that  stretched  before  her,  was 
audible  to  Sir  George  and  Caroline.  The  latter 
burst  into  tears.  The  former  only  smiled,  as 
in  mockery  of  the  thousandth  chance  upon 
which  he  had  calculated.  They  stole  cautious- 
ly from  their  retreat,  and  pursued  their  walk 
in  renewed  silence.  But  Sir  George  soon  in- 
terrupted it,  for  he  felt  he  was  acting  an  un- 
generous part  in  suffering  his  share  of  their 
mutual  mortifications  to  heighten  the  distress 
of  Caroline,  Avho  stood  in  need  of  all  the  conso- 
lation it  was  in  his  power  to  give. 
.  *  He  strove,  therefore,  to  cheer  her  spirits  by 
treating  lightly  the  untoward  accident  that  had 
occurred,  and  by  dwelling  upon  the  probabili- 
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ties  of  a  favourable  issue  to  the  bold  step  she 
had  hazarded.  He  acquainted  her,  also,  with 
the  name,  station  in  life,  and  distant  relation- 
ship, of  the  lady  with  whom  he  had  resolved  to 
place  her,  and  expressed  his  hopes  that  she 
would  find  herself  as  comfortably  situated,  as 
it  was  possible  she  could  be,  under  the  circum- 
stances of  her  situation. 

Caroline  took  a  natural  interest  in  these 
details,  though  she  abstained  from  asking 
any  questions,  from  the  delicate  consideration 
that  they  might  seem  to  imply  she  was  ex- 
ercising a  right  of  opinion,  where  she  wished 
only  to  appear  as  implicitly  assenting  to  what- 
ever was  proposed ;  and  gradually  her  mind 
became  more  tranquil.  It  was  then  that  she 
ventured  to  communicate  to  Sir  George,  in 
her  turn,  the  little  innocent  stratagems  she  had 
been  forced  to  employ  to  get  away  from  home, 
and  to  speculate  upon  the  scene  that  would  take 
place  between  the  General  and  Mr.  Spencer, 
when  her  flight  was  known.  There  was  no  ap- 
proach to  levity  in  her  manner,  as  she  dwelt 
upon  this  subject ;  but,  mingled  with  some  ten- 
derness for  her  father's  feelings,  there  was  an 
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undisguised  exultation  at  the  idea  of  having 
baffled  the  co]d  and  heartless  schemes  of  Mr. 
Spencer. 

In  the  midst  of  this  discourse,  they  arrived 
at  the  green  lane  which  led  to  the  suburban 
cottage  of  Mrs.  Leslie.  The  neat  but  humble 
dwelling  was  so  embowered  in  trees,  that  no 
portion  of  it  was  visible  till  the  passenger  was 
opposite  the  white  gate  which  opened  into  the 
garden.  But  what  was  the  dismay  of  Sir 
George,  when,  as  they  approached  this  gate, 
he  saw  rising  above  it  a  square  black  board,  on 
which  were  painted  these  words  ? — "  To  let. 
Inquire  at  the  blacksmith's  down  the  lane.'' 
He  believed,  or  rather  he  wished  to  believe, 
tlrnt  he  had  mistaken  his  road,  or,  if  in  the  right 
road,  that  he  had  mistaken  the  locality  of  Mrs. 
Leslie's  abode ;  any  thing,  in  fact,  but  the  tor- 
menting supposition  that  fortune  had  reserved 
this  last  stroke  for  his  utter  discomfiture.  He 
quitted  Caroline,  for  a  moment,  and  strode 
impatiently  "down  the  lane,"  to  find  out  the 
blacksmith.  He  had  not  far  to  go.  The  Cy- 
clops was  at  his  forge,  which  he  left  at  the 
summons  of  Sir  George. 
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^'  Does  that  cottage  belong  to  Mrs.  Leslie?" 
said  he. 

*'  It  did,  Sir,"'  replied  the  blacksmith ;  "  but 
it  is  the  property  now  of  George  Buck,  who 
keeps  the  Baldfaced  Stag." 

"  How  long  is  it  since  Mrs.  Leslie  left  it  ?'' 

"  How  long  ?""  said  the  blacksmith,  hesi- 
tatingly, as  if  computing  the  time  to  a  day — 
"  how  long  ?  Why,  I  tliinks  it  will  be  hard  upon 
three  months  since  the  old  lady  died.  I  know 
it  was  after  the  great  thaw,  and  that  was  at  the 
latter  end  of  January,  for  my  own  poor  wife 
was  buried  the  day  before  it  began. '*' 

"  She  is  dead  then  .^"  exclaimed  Sir  George. 

"  Oh  yes,  she's  dead  enough  ;  though  it  was 
so  sudden  like,  that  many  thought  she  vjarn't. 
It  was  a  fit  of  appleplexy  that  carried  her  off 
one  Sunday  morning  coming  from  church. 
— Are  you  a  relation  of  the  old  lady's  ?" 

Sir  George  paid  no  attention  to  this  inquiry, 
but  turning  upon  his  heel,  stood  musing  for 
several  minutes,  with  his  eyes  fixed  on  the  op- 
posite hedge.  The  blacksmith,  not  at  all  affront- 
ed by  the  incivility,  returned  to  his  forge,  and 
plying  the  bellows  lustily,  began  to  sing,  with 
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a  jovial  merry  voice  that  might  have  been 
thought  unseemly  in  a  widower  only  three 
months  old. 

What  was  nov/  to  be  done  ?  The  disasters 
of  the  day  had  reached  their  climax.  If  Sir 
George  had  been  capable,  at  that  moment,  of 
thinking  about  any  thing  but  his  own  difficul- 
ties, he  must  infallibly  have  remembered  the 
Black  Fridai/  of  his  friend  the  Doctor,  to  which 
this  portentous  one,  though  no  Friday,  bore 
so  unpleasant  a  resemblance.  But  his  mind 
was  a  chaos  of  far  different  thoughts.  He  knew 
not  what  steps  to  take.  He  had  prepared  him- 
self for  a  sufficient  number  of  embarrassing 
circumstances,  in  his  anticipated  interview  with 
Mrs.  Leslie ;  but  he  had  never  dreamed  of 
making  any  preparation  for  a  difficulty  like 
that  which  had  actually  occurred. 

There  was  no  other  living  creature,  of  whom 
he  had  any  personal  knowledge,  that  could  do 
him  the  office  he  had  intended  to  claim  at  the 
hands  of  Mrs.  Leslie  ;  at  least,  there  was  no 
such  person  within  his  reach.  Had  the  dilemma 
happened  at  Deddington  Park,  he  could  have 
managed  it  better;  but  in  London,   or  its  vici- 
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iiity,  he  was  wholly  without  resources  to  sur- 
mount it.  He  had  the  full  benefit,  however, 
(and  it  is  a  benefit  in  many  cases)  of  being  in 
that  situation  where  no  perplexity  can  possibly 
arise  from  a  choice  of  plans  balancing  each 
other  with  nearly  equal  advantages.  Come 
what  might,  he  could  not  conduct  Caroline 
back  to  the  evil  from  which  she  had  fled.  That 
was  wholly  out  of  the  question.  Another  point, 
equally  out  of  the  question,  was  applying  to 
any  person  he  knew  to  receive  her.  It  follow- 
ed, therefore,  that  it  only  remained  to  apply 
to  some  person  whom  he  did  not  know.  He 
had  thus  reduced  the  matter  to  a  very  narrow 
and  tangible  surface;  and  with  this  conviction 
on  his  mind,  resumed  his  colloquy  with  the 
blacksmith. 

"  Do  you  know  of  any  house  in  this  neigh- 
bourhood," said  he,  "  any  respectable  private 
family,  where  board  and  lodging  can  be  ob- 
tained ?" 

"Board  and  lodging.?"  replied  the  black- 
smith ;  "  there's  capital  board  to  be  had  at  the 
Bald  faced  Stag  ;  and  good  lodging,  too,  I  dare 
to    say;    though  I    can't  be   so  positive   as   to 
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that  matter,   as  I    am  about    the   eating   and 
drinking." 

"  I  don't  mean  a  public-house,"  answered 
Sir  George,  "  but  a  quiet  domestic  family." 

"  I'll  be  hanged  if  I  think  there's  a  quiet 
family  anywhere  hereabouts,  for  I  do  believe 
it's  one  of  the  most  quarrelsome,  backbiting, 
slanderous  places  in  the  county,"  rejoined  the 
blacksmith. 

"  Are  there  no  persons  who  let  lodgings  ?" 
said  Sir  George  impatiently. 

"  Yes,  two  or  three,  or  more,  for  aught  I 
know.  There's  Mrs.  Larkins,  the  maltster's 
widow;  and  there's  Betty  Jones,  that  makes 
straw-bonnets;  and  there's — but  I'll  tell  you 
where  I  think  a  single  man  would  find  himself 
as  comfortable  as  he  could  wish,  and  that's  at 
the  Post-office,  kept  by  Mrs.  Throckmorton. 
She's  as  nice  a  motherly,  good  sort  a  'ooman  as 
you'll  meet  with  in  a  summer's  day." 

''  Mrs.  Throckmorton,  at  the  Post-office  .^" 
said  Sir  George. 

"  Yes,  Mrs.  Throckmorton,"  replied  the  black- 
smith; "  it's  just  as  you  get  to  t'other  end  of 
the  village,  on  the  right  hand;  and  if  you  go 
G  2 
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there,  I'd  take  it  kindly  of  you  just  to  mention 
my  name,  for  she  was  very  good  to  my  poor 
wife  when  she  was  ill,  and  I  'd  like  her  to  know 
I  recommended  her." 

"  And  your  name  is — ''"' 

"  There  it  is,''  interrupted  the  blacksmith, 
pointing  to  a  dingy  board  over  the  entrance  to 
his  smithy— "'John  Jukes,  Blacksmith 
AND  Farrier' — she  knows  me  very  well;  I 
am  not  afraid  of  her  saying  any  thing  to  my 
discredit." 

"  But  does  Mrs.  Throckmorton  only  take  in 
single  gentlemen  ?'*''  inquired  Sir  George. 

''  Ohj'I  don't  suppose  she'll  ask  you  whether 
you  are  married  or  not." 

"  I  mean,  does  she  confine  herself  to  male 
lodgers  ?''"' 

"  Eh.'^"  exclaimed  the  blacksmith,  with  a  sig- 
nificant grin — "  I  don't  know  what  to  say  to 
that  matter;  for  Mrs.  Throckmorton  is  a  very 
creditable  ooman,  and  bears  a  good  character 
in  the  place:  you  see,  I  didn't  know  at  first 
what  you  were  after,  or  I  should  have  men- 
tioned old  Jack  Tibbet,  who  lives  next  the 
church-yard,  and  isn't  particular  in  them  things." 
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"  You  mistake  me,  friend,"  interrupted  Sir 
George,  repressing  his  indignation  at  the  coarse 
familiarity  of  the  blacksmith ;  ''  but  I  thank 
you  for  your  information ;"  and  so  saying,  he  re- 
turned to  Caroline,  whom  he  briefly  acquainted 
with  the  disastrous  intelHgence  he  had  received 
concerning  the  death  of  Mrs.  Leslie.  "But  do 
not  droop,"  he  continued.  "  I  have  ascertained 
that  there  are  means  of  remedying  this  mis- 
chance ;  not  perhaps  in  a  way  quite  so  satisfac- 
tory as  if  my  relation  had  been  living,  but  still, 
such  as  will  answer  our  need." 

In  proceeding  to  the  village  in  search  of 
Mrs.  Throckmorton's  house,  they  had  to  pass 
the  blacksmith's,  who,  when  he  saw  Caroline, 
stepped  up  to  Sir  George,  and  said  in  a  whis- 
per, '*  If  you  please  not  to  mention  my  name  to 
Mrs.  Throckmorton  —  you  had  better  go  to  Jack 
Tibbet's."  Sir  George  took  no  notice  of  the 
considerate  advice,  but  pursued  his  path,  per- 
suading himself,  from  what  he  had  heard  of 
Mrs.  Throckmorton,  that  he  should  find  her 
adapted  to  his  purpose. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

Mrs.  Throckmorton  was  one  of  those  tidy 
little  women,  full  of  bustle  and  good  manage- 
ment, who  are  portions  to  their  husbands ; 
more  especially  when  it  is  necessary,  in  order  to 
make  both  ends  meet,  that  every  thing  should 
be  made  to  go  as  far  as  possible.  There  were 
the  remains,  in  her  neat  person,  becoming  dress, 
sharp  pale  features,  and  a  pair  of  shrewd  black 
eyes,  of  pretensions  which,  forty  years  ago,  per- 
haps, entitled  her  to  pick  and  choose  among  the 
suitors  for  her  hand.  But  if  it  be  true  that 
marriages  are  settled  in  heaven,  all  our  seeming 
picking  and  choosing  has  no  more  to  do  with  a 
bona  fide  choice,  than  our  free  will  has  in  avoid- 
ing actions  which  it  has  been  predestined  from 
the  beginning  must  be  performed.  And  so  it 
fared  with  Mrs.  Throckmorton.    For  though,  it 
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is  true,  she  did  pick  her  late  husband  out  of  a 
pretty  numerous  list  of  sighing  candidates,  it  is 
most  certain  she  might  have  made  a  more  for- 
tunate pick,  than  one  which  ended  in  her  being 
indebted  to  an  act  of  parliament  for  her  present 
state  of  widowhood.  Ten  years  after  she  was 
married,  her  husband  bade  adieu  to  this  world, 
one  fine  spring  morning,  on  the  roof  of  the 
county  gaol  at  Worcester,  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  which  he  had  the  misfortune  to  shoot 
a  gamekeeper  who  interfered  with  his  passionate 
attachment  to  shooting  game. 

Sir  George,  from  obvious  motives  of  delicacy 
towards  Caroline,  retired  with  Mrs.  Throckmor- 
ton into  another  apartment,  before  he  entered 
into  any  explanation  of  the  business  he  had 
come  upon. 

"  You  receive  lodgers  in  your  house,  I  un- 
derstand ?'*  said  he. 

"  Yes,  Sir,"  replied  the  widow,  with  a  bob 
courtesy  and  a  smirk. 

"  Do  you  confine  yourself  to  taking  only 
single  gentlemen  ?'' 

"  Oh  dear,  no — it  makes  no  difi*erence  to  me 
whether  they  are  married,  or  single,  or  what 
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they  are,  so  as  they  are  respectable,  keep  good 
hours,  and  I**!!!  sure  of  my  money,"  replied 
Mrs.  Throckmorton  with  a  brisk  air,  and  pro- 
digious nimbleness  of  tongue. 

"  You  have  no  objection,  then,  to  female 
lodgers  V  continued  Sir  George. 

"Not  if  they  are  of  good  character;  though, 
I  must  say,  I  would  rather,  at  any  time,  have 
to  do  for  half-a-dozen  gentlemen,  than  one 
lady ;  for  you  gentlemen  know  your  own 
minds,  but  ladies  never  do ;  they  are  always 
fid-fadding  about  something.  However,  I  have 
had  ladies  in  my  house,  and  I  managed  to  go 
on  very  comfortably  with  them,  by  letting 
them  talk,  and  not  minding  what  they  said. 
It  is  too  bad,  you'll  say,  to  run  down  my  own 
sex  in  this  manner ;  but,  upon  my  honour,  it  is 
really  the  case  with  them  all." 

"  I  wish  to  place  the  young  lady  who  ac- 
companies me,"  observed  Sir  George,  "  in  a 
retired  lodging  for  a  few  days." 

"  For  afeiv  days .'"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Throck- 
morton,—" I  don't  know  what  to  say  to  that. 
You  see,  Sir,  it  will  be  hardly  worth  while  to 
put   up  the  bed-furniture,    and  put  down   the 
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Stair-carpet,  and  uncover  the  curtains,  for  a  few 
days  only.'' 

"  Why  not,"  interrupted  Sir  George,  "  pro- 
vided you  be  paid  the  same  as  if  she  remained 
a  few  weeks  .f^" 

'*  That,  to  be  sure,  makes  a  difference 
again,''  replied  Mrs.  Throckmorton,  —  "  for 
that  brings  it  to  the  same  end,  you  know,  as  if 
the  apartments  were  taken  at  once  for  a  month 
certain,  and  a  fortnight's  notice.  But  you'll 
want  two  beds,  of  course,  and  I  have  only  one 
spare  bed,  unless,  indeed,  I  gave  up  my  own  to 
accommodate  you  for  so  short  a  time." 

''  No,  no — one  bed  will  be  sufficient." 

''  Oh,  Sir  ! — I  must  beg  to  be  excused," 
interrupted  Mrs.  Throckmorton,  bridling  up 
her  head. — "  I  don't  wish  to  give  any  offence, 
but  that  young  lady  never  can  be  your  lawful 
wife, — and 

"  She  is  not  my  wife,"  said  Sir  George  some- 
what sternly,  cutting  short  the  good  woman's 
reasons  for  thinking  so, — "  nor  my  daughter — 
nor  is  she  any  way  related  to  me  : — but  to  come 
at  once  to  a  plain  understanding  with  you  upon 
the  matter,  she  is  a  young  lady  for  whom 
G  5 
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it  is  necessary  I  should  provide  an  immediate 
asylum." 

"That 's  very  odd  !"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Throck- 
morton, beginning  to  grow  a  little  fidgetty  in 
her  chair. 

"  I  should  tell  you,"  continued  Sir  George, 
"  that  I  came  into  this  neighbourhood  not  to 
seek  what  I  wanted  among  strangers,  but  under 
the  roof  of  a  lady  of  whose  death  I  was  not 
aware — I  mean  Mrs.  Leslie." 

"  Ah  !  poor  Mrs.  Leslie  !  She  was  a  good 
creature,  and  a  most  lady-like  woman.  Did 
you  know  her.  Sir  ?'''' 

"  You  may  suppose  I  knew  her  from  what  I 
have  just  mentioned,"  replied  Sir  George, — 
"  and  had  she  been  living,  I  should  have  been 
saved  all  the  trouble  I  am  now  put  to." 

"  If  it  is  a  fair  question,"  interrupted  Mrs. 
Throckmorton,  "  who  recommended  you  here  ?" 

"  The  blacksmith  in  the  lane,  whose  name  I 
forget." 

"  John  Jukes,"  said  Mrs.  Throckmorton. 

"  The  same ;  and  he  was  very  desirous  I 
should  not   fail   to   mention   his  recommenda- 
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tion,  as  he  said  you  had  been  kind  to  his 
late  wife." 

"  Ah !  John  Jukes  is  a  sad  rogue  !"  ex- 
claimed ^Irs.  Throckmorton,  to  the  great  sur- 
prise of  Sir  George,  who  remembered  that  the 
said  John  Jukes  rather  prided  himself  upon 
not  being  afraid  Mrs.  Throckmorton  would 
say  any  thing  to  his  discredit."" 

"  But  now  to  the  point  at  once,"  continued 
Sir  George,  for  he  was  getting  impatient  of  this 
dialogue,  — "  will  you  consent  to  receive  the 
young  lady  ?" 

"  Who  is  she,  and  why  does  she  wish  to 
come  here .?"  demanded  Mrs.  Throckmor- 
ton. 

"  If  you  insist  upon  my  answering  these 
questions,"  replied  Sir  George,  rising,  "  there 
is  an  end  of  the  business ;  for  they  cannot  be 
answered.  Nay,  more  :  there  must  be  no  at- 
tempts made  to  fathom  the  secret  of  her  com- 
ing. I  am  willing,  however,  to  go  thus  far, 
and  assure  you,  upon  the  honour  of  a  gentle- 
man, there  is  nothing  in  whatever  you  could 
know,    were     every     circumstance    explained, 
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which  would  make  the  most  cautious  or  pru- 
dent person  hesitate." 

"  And  it  is  only  for  a  few  days,  you  say  ?" 
.  "  Call  every  day  she  remains  in  your  house, 
a  week  in  your  bill,  if  that  will  be  a  compen- 
sation for  your  trouble  ;  nor  have  I  the  least 
objection  to  your  calculating  upon  even  a  far- 
ther remuneration." 

"  Well,  that 's  very  handsome,  I  must  say," 
replied  Mrs.  Throckmorton,  who  evidently  be- 
gan to  see  matters  in  a  different  light.  "  God 
knows,  there  may  be  many  very  innocent  rea- 
sons why  a  young  lady  should  wish  to  be  out 
of  the  way  for  a  few  days,  though  people's 
tongues  are  apt  to  run  whenever  it  is  the  case. 
I  know  one  instance,  myself,  where  a  beautiful 
young  creature,  not  eighteen,  lived  for  three 
months  in  a  cottage,  and  nobody  ever  knew 
who  she  was,  or  where  she  came  from,  or  where 
she  went  to;  for  she  disappeared  all  at  once  in 
the  middle  of  the  night,  and  was  never  heard  of 
afterwards  from  that  day  to  this,  to  the  best  of 
my  knowledge. — But  wouldn't  you  like  to  look 
at  the  rooms  and  just  see  my  bed-room,  to 
judge  whether  you  can  put  up  with  it;  for  it  is 
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a  very  homely  apartment,    though  clean   and 
wholesome  ?'' 

"  /  shall  not  be  here,"**  said  Sir  George. 
"  No .?"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Throckmorton. 
"  No — I  may  visit  the  young  lady  once  or 
twice,  probably,  during  her  stay,  for  an  hour 
or  so,  but  nothing  more.     It  is  for  herself,  and 
herself  only,  I  want  the  accommodation." 

"  Oh,  that 's  quite  another  thing,"  cried  Mrs. 
Throckmorton— "  quite  another  thing,  in  my 
mind,  and  I  haven't  a  word  to  object.  The 
young  lady  is  welcome  to  come  whenever  she 
likes,  and  I  shall  do  all  I  can  to  make  her 
comfortable ;  and  I  hope  she  '11  find  herself  so 
comfortable,  that  she  '11  stay  much  longer  than 
she  thinks,— not  for  the  sake  of  any  thing  I 
may  gain,  God  knows,  but  for  her  own  sake, 
poor  thing  !" 

It  would  be  impossible  to  define  what  share 
the  reckoning  of  days  for  weeks,  with  a  bless- 
ing into  the  bargain,  the  solemnly  pledged  ho- 
nour of  Sir  George,  and  the  final  discovery  that 
only  one  bed  would  be  wanted,  and  that  one 
for  the  young  lady  herself,  respectively  had 
in  influencing  the  worthy  Mrs.  Throckmorton  ; 
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but  when  at  length  the  affair  was  happily  con- 
cluded, Sir  George  returned  to  Caroline  with 
a  lightened  spirit,  and  acquainted  her  with 
the  fact.  It  was  joyful  intelligence  to  her  ;  for 
not  only  did  she  shrink  from  the  idea  of  her 
benefactor  having  any  fresh  obstacles  to  over- 
come on  her  account,  but  it  was  a  sort  of  ne- 
gative relief  to  her  harassed  spirits  to  feel  that 
she  was  not  a  wanderer,  as  well  as  a  fugitive. 
Sir  George  apprised  her  also,  that  he  had  fore- 
warned Mrs.  Throckmorton  not  to  attempt  to 
penetrate  the  mystery  of  her  situation ;  and 
therefore,  should  the  proverbial  propensity  of 
her  sex  betray  her  into  a  violation  of  this  com- 
pact, Caroline  would  know  how  to  act,  with- 
out experiencing  any  unexpected  embarrass- 
ment. Finally,  he  endeavoured  to  set  her 
mind  at  ease  with  respect  to  Mrs.  Throckmor- 
ton herself,  whom,  he  assured  her,  she  would 
find  a  civil,  obliging  personage  ;  and  not  the 
less  civil  and  obliging,  in  consequence  of  a  very 
satisfactory  arrangement  which  he  had  made 
with  regard  to  pecuniary  matters. 

When  these  things  had  been  all  mentioned, 
he   summoned   the   talkative    widow   into   the 
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room,  and  in  the  presence  of  Caroline,  enjoined 
her  to  pay  every  attention  in  her  power  to  her 
wishes.  This  she  most  readily  promised  to  do, 
with  a  superabundance  of  words,  and  with  a 
by  no  means  diffident  eulogium  upon  her  dis- 
position and  power  to  make  her  lodgers  par- 
ticularly comfortable.  These  little  egotistical 
frailties  were  accompanied  with  a  certain  ex- 
pressive use  of  her  eyes,  as  they  rested  now 
upon  Caroline,  now  upon  Sir  George,  and  now 
glanced  from  the  one  to  the  other,  as  if  to  settle 
in  her  own  mind  some  conflicting  notions  of 
consanguinity,  which  showed  that,  in  spite  of 
the  forewarning  she  had  received,  she  could 
not  expect  to  know  a  happy  moment  till  she 
had  found  out  who  they  were. 

Sir  George  soon  after  took  his  leave  of  Ca- 
roline, promising  to  see  her  on  the  following 
day,  and  in  the  interim  to  adopt  whatever 
course  circumstances  might  suggest,  as  most 
conducive  to  her  interests.  It  was  agreed  he 
should  not  seek  an  interview  with  the  General, 
till  he  had  accurately  ascertained  the  effect  of 
her  flight  upon  Mr.  Spencer ;  but  the  instant 
he  was  certain  either  that   he  had  voluntarily 
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renounced  his  pretensions,  or  that  her  father 
was  willing  to  set  aside  the  match,  then  he  was 
to  adopt  measures  for  disclosing  the  truth  of 
what  had  happened,  and  for  bringing  about  her 
immediate  return.  Their  plans  thus  far  settled, 
he  bade  her  an  affectionate  farewell,  and  left 
the  house,  taking  a  circuitous  path  to  regain 
the  turnpike  road,  merely  that  he  might  avoid 
another  interview  with  his  friend  John  Jukes, 
the  nature  of  whose  remarks,  when  he  saw  him 
alone,  he  shrewdly  anticipated,  and  therefore 
carefully  avoided. 

Caroline,  abandoned  to  the  solitude  of  her 
own  thoughts,  reviewed  calmly  the  step  she 
had  taken,  and  saw  nothing  to  regret  but  its 
necessity.  Malice,  she  considered,  might  be 
busy  with  her  motives  for  a  time,  and  for  a 
time,  too,  her  name  might  be  coupled  with 
reproachful  insinuations;  but  she  felt  secure 
in  the  conviction,  that  no  sooner  should  it  be 
known  Sir  George  Ardent  was  the  companion 
of  her  flight,  and  the  guardian  of  her  seclu- 
sion, than  every  tongue  would  be  silenced,  and 
every  injurious  impression  obliterated.  Her 
father,  too,  however  much  he  might  resent  her 
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conduct  in  the  first  instance,  must,  when  that 
resentment  had  subsided,  cease  to  condemn. 
On  this  belief,  at  any  rate,  all  her  hopes  of 
reconciliation  with  him  were  built,  and  conse- 
quently she  clung  to  it  with  proportionate  per- 
tinacity. 

As  to  Mr.  Spencer,  his  recent  conduct  had  so 
utterly  changed  all  the  sentiments  of  admira- 
tion and  esteem  with  which  his  character  had 
once  inspired  her,  that  she  could  dwell  without 
pain  upon  the  contemplation  of  any  possible 
consequences,  even  the  most  disastrous,  which 
might  flow  from  his  disappointment.  But  there 
was  one  for  Avhom  she  felt,  in  this  crisis  of  her 
own  fate,  in  this  terrible  alternative  to  which 
she  had  been  driven,  the  tenderest  concern; 
one,  to  whom  she  sometimes  ascribed  much  of 
all  she  had  suffered,  but  of  whom  she  could 
never  think  with  a  harsh  or  upbraiding  feeling. 
This  was  the  volatile,  inconsistent,  inconside- 
rate, culpable  Charles,  who,  for  a  whim,  a  silly 
caprice,  a  cruel  adherence  to  a  resolution  once 
taken,  would  not  consent  that  the  word  should 
be  spoken  which  would  have  relieved  her  from 
all   the  persecution    she   had   undergone.     He 
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knew  of  Mr.  Spencer's  addresses  to  his  own 
betrothed  and  beloved ;  he  knew  he  aspired  to 
her  hand ;  he  knew  he  had  demanded  her  hand  ; 
he  knew  the  marriage-day  was  fixed,  and  yet, 
because  he  also  knew  the  devoted  heart,  the 
noble  character,  and  the  intrepid  firmness  of 
his  mistress,  he  never  suffered  one  misdoubting 
fear  to  reach  his  own  heart,  or  shake  the  firm- 
ness of  his  own  mind.  How  entirely  the  con- 
duct of  Caroline  justified  this  reliance,  we  have 
seen :  but  such  romantic  claims  upon  the  he- 
roism of  love  are  dangerous  experiments. 

Injustice  to  Charles,  however,  we  are  bound 
to  state  that  he  had  no  intention  of  suffering- 
Mr.  Spencer  actually  to  marry  Caroline,  if  the 
matter  went  so  far  as  to  require  his  interference. 
Of  this  he  repeatedly  assured  her;  but  as  he 
never  explained  what  his  plan  for  preventing 
the  marriage  was,  it  is  not  very  surprising  she 
distrusted  its  efficacy,  and  resolved  upon  the 
safer  course  of  preventing  it  herself.  It  so  hap- 
pened, too,  that  he  was  equally  ignorant  of  her 
plan  ;  not  because  she  was  desirous  of  conceal- 
ing it  from  him,  but  because,  in  the  interval 
between   the   conception    and   execution  of  it, 
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there  was  no  opportunity  of  making  the  commu- 
nication. And  this  very  circumstance  was  now 
a  grievous  affliction  to  her ;  because  she  thought 
much  more  of  what  his  feelings  would  be,  of 
the  distraction  he  would  experience,  the  misery 
he  would  suffer,  when  he  should  hear  of  her 
flight,  without  knowing  whither  she  had  fled, 
than  of  all  the  other  consequences  of  that  flight 
put  together.  It  would  have  been  a  vast  alle- 
viation of  her  own  trouble,  if  she  could  have 
apprised  Charles  of  her  actual  situation ;  but 
she  saw  at  once  the  hopelessness  of  the  wish, 
and  renounced  it.  Had  any  other  person  save 
Sir  George  Ardent  been  her  companion  and 
adviser  in  the  business,  she  might  have  yielded 
to  her  wish.     As  it  was,  it  would  be  madness. 

She  had  been  absorbed  in  these  reflections 
nearly  an  hour,  when  Mrs.  Throckmorton  en- 
tered with  a  tray,  on  which  were  displayed  a 
bottle  of  bright  currant  wine,  and  a  plate  of 
home-made  cake.  These  she  set  before  Caro- 
line, and  very  kindly  pressed  her  to  partake  of 
them,  which  she  did,  rather  from  an  amiable 
desire  not  to  disappoint  good-natured  civility, 
than  from  any  inclination  to  taste  food.     She 
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was  glad,  however,  of  company,  and  therefore, 
in  return,  insisted  upon  Mrs.  Throckmorton 
sitting  down,  and  taking  some  of  her  own  wine 
and  cake. 

The  worthy  woman  was  too  well-bred  to 
stand  upon  ceremony ;  but  she  was  not  in 
one  of  her  loquacious  moods;  or,  to  speak 
more  correctly,  she  was  hi  a  silent  mood,  for 
her  loquacity  was  no  mood,  but  a  prevailing 
quality.  She  remained  nearly  two  hours,  and 
in  all  that  time  could  get  no  further  than 
the  weather,  the  pleasant  distance  from  Lon- 
don, the  convenience  of  short  stages,  the  hard 
winter,  and  the  comfort  of  a  bit  of  ground 
where  one  can  grow  a  few  vegetables.  No 
doubt,  if  Mrs.  Throckmorton  had  ever  stu- 
died metaphysics,  or  read  Locke  on  the  Human 
Understanding,  or  Dugald  Stewart's  Elements 
of  the  Philosophy  of  the  Human  Mind,  she 
could  have  explained  the  cause  of  this  pheno- 
menon. But  her  ignorance  of  those  matters 
left  her  wholly  in  the  dark.  She  knew,  indeed, 
the  only  thing  she  longed  to  talk  about,  was  the 
thing  she  was  forbidden  to  mention ;  but  she 
did  not  know  that  her  colloquial  constipation 
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was  the  natural  consequence  of  this  predica- 
ment, or  that,  because  she  could  not  think  of 
any  thing  else  but  who  Caroline  was,  and  who 
the  gentleman  was  that  brought  her,  and  why 
he  brought  her,  and  sundry  other  whos  and 
whys,  she  was  reduced  to  the  short  commons 
above  mentioned.     Yet,  so  it  indubitably  was  ! 
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CHAPTER  X. 

Heavens  and  earth  !  what  a  tornado  there 
was  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Portland  Place 
a  few  hours  after  Caroline  arrived  at  Mrs. 
Throckmorton's,  and,  as  nearly  as  may  be,  about 
the  time  she  and  the  good  woman  were  chatting 
over  their  currant  wine  and  home-made  cake, 
as  described  in  the  last  chapter.  What  thun- 
derbolts of  denounced  vengeance — what  whirl- 
winds of  passion — what  fire  and  fury — what 
fretting  and  fuming,  like  so  many  yards  of 
gummed  velvet !  How  the  Norman  blood  of 
the  D'*Haspurs,  who  came  in  with  the  Con- 
queror, and  were  the  lords  of  Lincoln,  with  a 
handful  on  each  side  of  Norfolk  and  Notting- 
hamshire, boiled  and  bubbled  in  the  veins  of  their 
lineal  descendant !  It  was  a  civil  war  of  pedi- 
gree and  pride,  rather  than  of  paternal  feelings  : 
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— the  exasperation  of  insulted  authority,  rather 
than  the  complainings  of  a  wounded  heart. 
But  we  must  leave  these  abstractions  for  the 
quiet  stream  of  narration  in  the  ordinary  way. 

The  General,  who  had  been  congratulating 
himself  for  some  days  past  upon  the  good  beha- 
viour of  his  gout,  which  had  left  him,  as  he 
said,  that  he  might  be  able   to  go  to  church 

with  his  daughter  on  the  morninor  of  her  mar- 
cs n 

riage,  had  been  out  walking.  Between  four 
and  five,  he  returned  home  to  dress  for  dinner, 
to  be  ready  for  the  reception  of  Mr.  Spen- 
cer, who  was  to  dine  with  him.  He  expected 
also,  if  not  time  enough  for  dinner,  in  the  course 
of  the  evening,  his  son,  the  Colonel,  who  had 
obtained  leave  of  absence  from  his  regiment  in 
Ireland,  and  was  travelling  post  to  London, 
for  the  purpose  of  being  at  his  sister's  wed- 
ding ;  at  least,  that  was  one  purpose  of  his 
journey,  whatever  other  purposes,  or  whatever 
other  possible  weddings,  might  be  running  in 
his  head.  But  it  was  not  with  bridal  feelings 
he  was  coming  ;  for  Caroline  had  poured  forth 
to  him,  in  her  letters,  all  the  misery  of  her 
situation ;    and    though   he   could   not   snatch 
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her  from  it,  he  deeply  sympathized  with  her 
sufferings. 

When  the  General  entered  the  drawing-room, 
he  saw  two  letters  lying  on  the  table.  Out 
came  his  tortoiseshell  silver-mounted  spectacle- 
case,  and  on  went  his  gold-mounted  spectacles, 
and  down  he  sat  upon  the  sofa  to  peruse  the 
contents  of  these  epistles.  The  first  he  opened 
ran  thus : — 

"  My  dear  General, 
"  There  needed  not  one  of  the  thousand 
apologies  you  have  made  for  the  oversight  of 
Mr.  Morgan,  whom  I  hope  you  have  forgiven. 
We  are  not  such  worshippers  of  ceremony,  as 
to  deny  ourselves  a  pleasure,  because,  in  the 
invitation  to  it,  one  of  the  canons  of  etiquette 
may  have  been  violated.  You  will  not,  there- 
fore, ascribe  to  feelings  I  have  disclaimed,  the 
tenor  of  this  note.  Sir  George  desires  me  to 
say,  he  regrets  he  cannot  do  himself  the  honour 
of  being  present  at  the  nuptials  of  Miss  Asper ; 
and  for  myself  and  Louisa,  I  have  only  to 
add  our  regrets  to  his,  that  we  are  compelled 
to  forego  the  same  honour.     We  all,  however, 
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cordially  unite  in  wishing    that  Caroline  may 

find,   in    her   union   with    Mr.    Spencer,  that 

happiness  which   we  are    sure  you  must  have 

designed  to  bestow  in   consenting    to  it.  My 
dear  General, 

*'  Yours  very  faithfully, 

"  M.  Ardent.'' 

"  I  thought  the  churl  would  not  come,*"  ex- 
claimed the  General,  tossing  the  letter  care- 
lessly from  him ;  "and  where  he  does  not 
choose  to  go,  her  Ladyship  and  his  daughter 
dare  not,  for  I  suspect  he's  a  great  tyrant  in 
his  family.'' 

During  this  soliloquy,  he  had  broken  the 
seal  of  the  other  letter,  and  unfolded  it.  As 
his  eye  glanced  at  the  first  v/ords,  he  started  as 
though  some  reptile  had  suddenly  stung  him. 
He  took  up  the  envelope,  to  examine  the  super- 
scription— laid  it  down — returned  to  the  letter, 
and  the  blood  rushed  in  torrents  of  fire  to  his 
face  and  forehead,  till  the  veins  swelled  into 
ridges,  as  he  read  what  follows  : — 
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"  My  dear,  dear  Father, 
"  It  is  better  you  should  lose  me  as  you 
have,  than  as  you  would  have  done  had  I  to- 
morrow put  on  my  marriage  garments.  A  time 
may  now  come  when  I  shall  be  yours  again — 
but  in  the  other  case,  never  ! 

"  Mr.  Spencer  has  taught  me  to  abhor  him  ; 
and  could  I,  with  that  feeling  festering  at  my 
heart,  become  his  wife  ?  He  knows — he  has 
long  known,  I  was  not  to  be  his ;  yet  he  per- 
sisted in  the  mockery  (to  me^  the  insulting  and 
degrading  mockery,)  of  seeking  to  make  me  so. 
But  I  have  at  last  placed  an  impassable  barrier 
between  us ;  a  barrier  which,  if  he  have  any 
manliness  or  honour,  he  must  feel  it  would  be 
equally  insulting  and  degrading  to  him,  to  sup- 
pose he  will  attempt  to  pass. 

"  I  did  hope,  and  to  that  hope  I  clung  till  it 
was  crushed  to  very  atoms,  that  you,  my  be- 
loved, my  honoured  father,  would  have  pene- 
trated the  secret  of  my  too  apparent  grief; 
that  when  you  saw  me  droop,  day  by  day,  my 
health  departing,  my  spirits  fled,  my  wonted 
tranquillity  gone,  you  would  have  taken  the 
alarm,  and,  by  one  kind  question  directed  to 
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the  cause,  have  given  me  courage  to  confess  it. 
But  it  was  not  to  be  so ! 

"  I  am  your  child  still — but  the  child  of 
mystery  for  a  time.  Believe  me,  it  will  be  a 
glad  moment  for  your  poor,  sorrow-stricken, 
distracted  Caroline,  when  she  can  fling  this 
mystery  from  her,  and  with  as  true  a  peni- 
tence as  if  she  had  committed  a  more  heinous 
crime  than  that  of  tearing  herself  from  the 
grave,  bend  before  you  an  humble  suppliant 
for  pardon.  Till  then,  be  gentle  in  your 
thoughts  of  me  ;  and  may  the  God  of  Heaven 
bless,  comfort,  and  protect  you ! 

"  Your  miserably-afflicted  daughter, 

"  Caroline  Asper.'' 

"  Miserable  baggage  !  whining  hypocrite  ! 
the  child  of  dishonour,  and  mine  no  longer !" 
exclaimed  the  General,  in  a  voice  scarcely  arti- 
culate, as  he  hobbled  up  and  down  the  room, 
quicker  than  he  had  walked  any  time  the  last 
ten  years. 

**  By  my  soul,*"  he  continued,  "  it  is  too  bad! 
it  is  damnable  !  to  have  but  one  daughter,  and 
she  a  minx,  a  hussy,  a  blot — the  first  blot  for 
h2 
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seven  hundred  years — upon  the  name  of  As- 
per !  'Sdeath  and  the  devil !  what  does  she 
mean?  Why,  I  must  send  Morgan  half  over 
London,  to  let  my  friends  know  I  have  been 
made  an  ass  of,  an  egregious  ass,  and  that  too 
by  my  own  daughter — a  chit — not  eighteen, 
(at  any  rate,  not  twenty,)  measuring  her  green 
wit  to  advantage  with  a  man  of  my  years  !  To 
be  sure  !  I  did  see  her  look  pale  and  puny,  and 
all  that ;  but  w'hat  then  ?  Hadn't  I  a  right  to 
suppose  it  was  love  that  did  it  ?  Had  I  forgotten 
how  bedevilled  I  used  to  look  myself,  when  I 
was  courting  her  mother  ?  But  no  matter  — 
the  train  has  been  fired,  the  mine  has  done  its 
work,  all  my  schemes  are  blown  into  the  air, 
and  I  had  better  go  shoot  myself,  than  be  a 
laughing-stock  to  the  whole  town.  Good  God ! 
if  I  knew  where  she  was,  and  could  pounce 
upon  her,  I  should  as  certainly  be  tried  for 
murder,  at  the  next  Old  Bailey  sessions,  as  I 
now  live  !  What  the  devil  was  there  to  '  take 
the  alarm'  at,  in  a  whimpering  gewgaw  girl 
growing  serious  and  sentimental  at  the  idea  of  a 
husband .^^  And  zounds!  if  Spencer  c^zV?  know 
the  enemy's  movements,  why  didn't  he  report 
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them  at  head-quarters?  But  I  don't  believe 
it — I  don't. — What  do  you  want  here  ?""  address- 
ing Morgan,  who  entered  the  room  at  that  mo- 
ment, attracted  by  the  boisterous  conversation 
which  his  master  was  holding  with  himself — 
"  what  diO  you  want  herei^'" 

*'  Nothing,  Sir,"  said  Morgan,  preparing  for 
a  retreat. 

"  Then  leave  the  room — no — come  back — 
why  the  devil  don't  you  shut  the  door  ?  Do 
you  want  to  give  me  my  death  of  cold  ?" 

"  No,  Sir ;"  and  Morgan  reluctantly  closed 
the  door  ;  for,  not  knowing  what  had  happened, 
and  seeing  the  General  in  a  state  of  excitement 
beyond  even  his  customary  paroxysms  of  pas- 
sion, he  would  rather  have  kept  it  open,  in  case 
of  any  sudden  necessity  to  make  for  the  stairs. 

"  Where's  my  daughter  T"^ 

"Sir!" 

"  Where  is  Miss  Asper  .?  Don't  stand  gap- 
ing there  like  a  fool,  unless  you  want  to  put  me 
out  of  temper.     Where  is  Caroline.'^'" 

"  Your  daughter— Miss  Asper — Caroline— I 
dare  say.  Sir,  she  is  in  her  own  room  dressing 
for  dinner." 
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"  Damn  her  !"  exclaimed  the  General,  in  a 
lialf-sufFocated  voice,  as  he  sunk  exhausted  into 
a  chair. 

"  God  forgive  you,  Sir,  to  say  such  a  word 
of  my  young  mistress ;  she  does  not,  she  can- 
not, deserve  it." 

"  Hold  your  tongue,  Morgan,  hold  your 
tongue!"  said  his  master,  covering  his  eyes 
with  his  hand — "  I  hope  God  will  forgive  me, 
for  cursing  my  own  child ;  but  have  /deserved 

thur 

"  What,  Sir  !  is  my  young  lady  dead,  or — " 

"  No,  Morgan,  no,""  replied  the  General,  in 
a  softened  tone,  "  not  dead ;  but  she  has  for- 
saken me,  and  gone,  I  know  not  whither." 

"  God  forbid.  Sir !  God  forbid !"  exclaimed 
the  honest  Morgan,  with  unaffected  warmth. 

"It  is  too  true,  Morgan ;  and  the  sooner  I 
forsake  the  world  now,  the  better;  for  I  have 
lived  long  enough."" 

"  Nay,  Sir,  take  comfort ;  you  have  been  de- 
ceived, perhaps." 

"  I  have^  Morgan, — deceived  by  one  in  whom 
I  thought  deceit  did  not  exist ;  but  no  matter. 
When  did  you  see  Miss  Asper  last  .'^'" 
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"  Not  since  the  morning.  Sir,  when  she 
returned  from  paying  a  visit  at  Sir  George 
Ardent's." 

*'  Inquire  among  the  servants — but  no,  hold 
your  peace  for  the  present.  /  will  not  be  the 
first  to  publish  her  shame.  The  dishonour  will 
travel  fast  enough.  There,  you  may  go,  Mor- 
gan ;  when  I  want  you,  I  '11  ring  the  bell." 

Morgan  was  now  as  reluctant  to  leave  the 
room  as  he  was  before  to  stay  in  it :  but  a  se- 
cond command  from  his  master  was  immediate- 
ly obeyed.  In  a  few  minutes,  however,  the  bell 
was  rung,  and  he  again  made  his  appearance. 

"  Morgan,"  said  the  General,  with  some 
symptoms  of  returning  irritation,  "  I  see  it  is 
of  no  use  trying  to  conceal  this  business.  1 
must  cut  a  ridiculous  figure  in  it,  one  way  or 
the  other,  and  I  prefer  doing  so  by  proxy.  So 
do  you  hear, — you  know  the  names  of  all  my 
friends  who  were  invited  to  celebrate  Miss 
Asper's  wedding  to-morrow  ?" 

"  Yes,  Sir." 

"  Very  well ;  go  round  directly  to  every  one, 
and,  in  the  best  manner  you  can,  tell  them — " 
he  paused,  the  blood  mantled  into  his  cheek, 
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and  he  breathed  hard.     *'  Tell  them,"  he  con- 
tinued, "  they  are  not  wanted." 
"  Sir!"  exclaimed  Morgan. 
"  Don't  you  understand  me  ?" 
"  Yes,  Sir,  I  understand  you — but — "^ 
"  Then,  if  you  understand  me,  go  and  do  it." 
"  I  am  just  to  leave  word  they  are  not  want- 
ed?" said  Morgan,   sticking  literally  to  his  in- 
structions,   with   a   mixture   of  confusion  and 
simplicity  in  his  looks  that  was  indescribably 
grotesque. 

"  By  my  soul !  it  would  drive  an  angel  crazy," 
exclaimed  the  General  vehemently,  "  to  be  so 
pestered.  Tell  them,"  he  continued,  raising 
his  voice  to  a  still  higher  pitch,  "  there  is  to 
be  no  wedding;  tell  them  there  is  no  bride; 
tell  them  I  have  no  daughter  —  my  son,  no 
sister ;  tell  them  any  thing  that  may  keep  the 
throng  of  gibing  scorners  from  coming  here 
to-morrow,  to  laugh  at  an  old  man  duped  by  a 
young  wanton.  Now  do  you  understand  me 
better  ?" 

Morgan  shook  his  head  sorrowfully,  and  was 
about  leaving  the  room,  when  the  General  called 
him  back. 
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"  Stay,"  said  he.  "  One  thing  I  had  for- 
gotten. If  any  friend,  kinder  than  the  rest, 
send  me  his  pity  back,  keep  that  till  I  am  in  the 
mood  to  laugh ;  then  tell  it  me  as  you  would  a 
jest.     Now  begone,  and  perform  your  errand.'* 

Morgan  quitted  the  apartment,  nearly  as 
well  assured  his  master's  head  was  gone,  as  that 
his  own  was  on  his  shoulders.  He  set  forth  in 
good  earnest,  however,  to  make  his  rounds  of 
the  invited,  and  managed  to  have  it  understood 
by  all,  "  they  were  not  wanted,"  though  not 
exactly  after  that  fashion  of  speech. 

The  General,  meanwhile,  sat  in  one  corner  of 
the  drawing-room,  not  an  absolute  personifica- 
tion of  "  Patience  on  a  monument,''  but  some- 
thing like  the  figure  of  Ugolino  in  Sir  Joshua's 
celebrated  picture,  save  that  there  was  more  of 
the  stupor  than  of  the  poetical  grandeur  of  grief. 
His  lips  were  compressed — his  eyes  half-closed 
— his  hands  clasped,  with  the  points  of  his  two 
thumbs  resting  against  each  other,  and  his  face 
gathered  up  into  a  series  of  longitudinal  wrin- 
kles. In  this  position  he  remained,  meditating 
upon  what  had  happened,  upon  what  was  to  be 
done,  upon  his  own  blindness  in  not  foreseeing 
H  5 
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what  had  happened,  upon  the  blot  in  the 
escutcheon  of  the  house  of  D'Haspur,  and  upon 
what  he  should  say  to  Mr.  Spencer,  when  Mr. 
Spencer  himself  was  announced  !  His  name 
was  like  an  electric  shock.  It  roused  him  in  a 
moment,  to  a  renewed  sense  of  his  calamity  in 
all  its  original  poignancy. 

"  Well,  son  Spencer,"  he  exclaimed,  with  an 
abruptness  very  ill  suited  to  the  tidings  he  had 
to  communicate,  "  she  has  made  a  pretty  fool 
of  you  as  well  as  of  myself  I" 

'^  What  do  you  mean,  General  ?"  replied 
Mr.  Spencer,  as  his  slightly  quivering  lip  be- 
spoke a  prophetic  consciousness  of  the  tale  that 
awaited  him. 

"  There,  read  that  letter,"  continued  the 
General,  pointing  to  one  which  lay  open  upon 
the  sofa.  "  First  read  that ;  and  then  we  shall 
understand  each  other." 

Mr.  Spencer  took  up  the  letter,  with  an 
ashy  cheek.  W^hen  he  had  read  it,  he  turned 
round,  and  calmly  observed,  while  a  dubious 
smile  played  across  his  features,  "  I  am  sorry 
Sir  George  Ardent  and  his  family  cannot 
honour  us  with  their  presence  to-morrow."" 

"  Out  upon  it !"  cried  the  General,  fumbling 
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in  his  pockets,  and  drawing  from  one  of  them 
the  letter  of  Caroline,  which  he  had  crumpled 
up  in  his  first  fury  and  thrust  into  it ;  "  out 
upon  it !  This  is  what  I  meant  you  to  read, 
son  Spencer." 

He  read  it.  And  as  he  read,  the  varying 
passions  which  its  language  was  calculated  to 
excite  in  his  mind,  painted  themselves  upon  his 
face  as  though  they  had  successively  started  into 
existence  upon  canvass,  under  the  magic  pencil 
of  some  mighty  master.  Surprise  was  the  first. 
This  was  followed  by  dismay,  when  he  found 
that  Caroline  was  not  to  be  his.  Then  came 
scorn  and  wounded  pride,  as  he  learned  that  he 
had  "  taught  her  to  abhor  him."  Next  ensued 
the  cold  scowl  of  contempt,  for  what  he  deemed 
her  insulting  allusion  to  his  "  manliness  and 
honour."  Sarcastic  derision  greeted  the  picture 
she  drew  of  the  "  secret  of  her  too  apparent 
grief:"  and  an  expression  of  malignant,  bitter 
mockery,  her  tender  anticipation  of  that  period 
when  she  should  be  restored  to  her  father,  by 
her  final  escape  from  himself. 

These  rapid  and  almost  conflicting  feehngs 
deprived  him,  for  a  time,  of  the  power  to  give 
utterance  to  any  of  them.     He  continued  hold- 
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ing  the  letter,  as  if  still  perusing  it,  but,  in 
truth,  striving  to  quell  the  tempest  of  his  mind. 
And  fierce  was  the  tempest  that  raged  there ! 
He  loved  Caroline,  according  to  his  nature — 
that  is,  with  much  the  same  earnestness  and 
desire  of  possession  with  which  he  would  have 
fixed  his  heart  upon  a  statue,  a  picture,  a  man- 
sion, or  any  object  the  ownership  of  which  had 
become  necessary  to  his  self-complacency.  The 
sudden  and  certain  loss  of  such  an  object,  under 
whatever  circumstances,  would  have  caused 
him  infinite  vexation ;  as,  for  example,  if  the 
statue  had  been  broken,  or  the  picture  defaced, 
or  the  mansion  burnt  down,  or,  to  follow  out 
the  similitude,  if  Caroline  herself  had  died  of  a 
fever.  But  more  deep  and  galling  would  have 
been  this  vexation,  had  a  competitor  stepped 
in  between  him  and  his  wishes,  and  carried 
off  the  prize;  or  had  unexpected  obstacles 
defeated  them,  while  the  prize  itself  remained 
for  some  more  fortunate  aspirant,  perhaps,  to 
gain  hereafter.  Exactly  of  the  same  descrip- 
tion was  the  mortifying  disappointment  he 
now  felt,  added  to  the  stinging  reflection,  that 
he  had  been  duped  at  the  last  moment,  and 
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was  tutored,  as  it  were,  by  the  very  person 
who  had  so  contemptuously  flung  him  off", 
in  lessons  of  manliness  and  honour  for  his 
future  guidance. 

"•  I  am  not  surprised,  son  Spencer,"  said  the 
General,  interrupting  his  long  reverie,  "  that 
you  can't  make  out  this  very  agreeable  busi- 
ness ;  I  have  been  the  better  part  of  two  hours 
at  it  myself,  and,  by  my  soul!  I  know  no  more 
about  it  than  the  man  in  the  moon,  (if  there  is 
such  a  person,)  except  that  we  have  both  been 
made  fools  of — and  you  the  greater  fool  of  the 
two,  which  I  am  sorry  for  on  your  account. 
As  for  myself,  I  am  only  upon  the  list  where 
nine  lathers  out  of  ten  are  pretty  sure  to  find 
themselves,  who  have  daughters  to  manage. 
Cant  you  speak?"  he  added,  after  a  pause, 
finding  that  Mr.  Spencer  still  continued  musing. 
"  There  are  situations.  General  Asper,"  re- 
plied Mr.  Spencer,  in  a  faltering  voice,  "  which 
do  not  relieve  themselves  by  words." 

''Humph!"  said  the  General.  "I  don't 
know  how  you  find  it ;  for  my  part,  the  more 
I  am  vexed,  the  more  I  like  to  talk  about 
it.     I  am  always  easier  after  a  few  good  rounds 
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of  grumbling  and  swearing :  they  seem  to 
abate  the  waters  of  my  wrath.  You  might 
have  heard  me  a  mile  off,  I  believe,  for  at  least 
an  hour  after  I  had  read  that  letter ;  and  yet  I 
had  nobody  to  talk  to  but  myself."" 

"  When  did  Miss  Asper  leave  home  ?"  inter- 
rupted Mr.  Spencer. 

"  Zounds  !  how  should  I  know  "t  Do  you 
think  she  came  to  shake  hands  with  me  before 
she  set  off?  I  knew  nothing  of  her  going,  till 
she  was  gone.  I  have  not  seen  her  since  break- 
fast ;  but  when  I  returned  from  a  walk,  about 
two  hours  ago,  1  found  her  letter  upon  that 
table:  so  now  you  know  just  as  much  of  the 
matter  as  I  do  myself." 

"  She  says,"  continued  Mr.  Spencer,  gradu- 
ally recovering  his  composure,  ''  that  I  was 
aware  of  her  repugnance  to  an  alliance  with 
me."^ 

"  Yes,"  interrupted  the  General,  *'  and  that 
you  had  taught  her  to  '  abhor  '  you  ! — How 
the  devil  did  that  happen,  son  Spencer 't  I 
thought  you  were  teaching  her  something  more 
to  the  purpose." 

"  I  am  not  here  to  defend  myself  from  the 
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petulant  accusations  of  a  person  whose  business 
it  was  to  find  the  best  excuse  she  could  for  an 
act  that  dishonours  her,"  replied  Mr.  Spencer 
proudly. 

"  I  don't  know  that  !'"*  retorted  the  General 
indignantly.  "  I  don't  know  that  she  is  dis- 
honoured— nor  do  you,  Mr.  Spencer.  She  may 
have  acted  only  foolishly,  imprudently,  girl- 
like, and  ought,  perhaps,  to  be  sent  to  a  nun- 
nery, if  we  were  all  Catholics  now,  as  we  were 
when  my  ancestor,  the  great  Godefroy  D'Has- 
pur  attended  Henry  the  Second,  with  a  thou- 
sand men-at-arms,  and  all  his  own  vassals  :  but 
by  the  eternal  God,  Mr.  Spencer,  I'll  not  be- 
lieve a  child  of  mine  is  dishonoured ;  nor  am 
I  to  be  told  so,  Mr.  Spencer.  Come,  come ; 
keep  your  temper,  or  I  shall  not  be  able  to  keep 
mine;  and  if  we  both  get  into  a  passion,  we 
shall  make  fine  work  of  it.*** 

"•  I  assure  you,"  replied  Mr.  Spencer,  as 
calmly  and  as  coolly  as  man  could  speak, 
"  what  I  would  call  my  temper  was  never  less 
ruffled  than  at  the  present  moment.  Temper 
lies  upon  the  surface  of  our  feelings ;  and 
what  /  feel,  lies  much  deeper  than  the  surface." 
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"  Then  you  mean  to  say  /  am  getting  into  a 
passion?"  exclaimed  the  General,  reddening 
like  crimson,  and  raising  his  voice  to  that  pitch 
which  any  one  might  have  mistaken  for  an  in- 
dication of  waxing  warm. 

"Nothing  of  the  kind,  Sir,''  replied  Mr. 
Spencer,  with  an  air  of  stately  politeness. 

"  Why,  look  you,  Mr.  Spencer,""  continued 
the  General,  a  note  or  two  higher ;  "  it  would 
not  have  been  very  wonderful,  I  think,  if  I  had 
gone  into  a  passion,  when  I  heard  my  daughter 
— the  daughter  of  my  love,  the  pride  of  my  old 
age — taxed  with  dishonour ;  and  it  was  natural. 
I  should  suppose  you  would  not  have  used  so 
hard  a  word  in  a  father's  hearing,  unless  you 
had  forgotten  yourself;  which  a  man  never 
does  do,  Mr.  Spencer,  depend  upon  it,  till  he 
loses  his  temper." 

The  substitution  of  "  Mr.  Spencer"  for  "  son 
Spencer,"  and  of  "  Sir"  for  "  General,"  were 
evident  symptoms  of  a  gathering  storm,  which 
nothing  could  have  prevented  (as  far  as  the 
General's  contribution  towards  the  hurly-burly 
was  concerned)  but  the  placid  admission  made 
by  Mr.  Spencer,  that  he  ought  not  to  have  im- 
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puted  dishonour  to  Miss  Asper,  upon  the  mere 
fact  of  her  having  withdrawn  herself  to  avoid 
the  intended  marriage. 

o 

"  But,""  he  continued,  in  the  same  tone  of 
placid  feeling,  "  allow  me  to  advert  to  one  cir- 
cumstance. Miss  Asper  says,  I  knew,  and  had 
long  known,  she  was  not  to  be  mine.  What 
she  precisely  means  by  these  words,  I  am  un^ 
able  to  guess.  I  owe  it  to  myself,  however,  to 
her,  to  you.  General  Asper,  (and  to  the  world, 
if  the  opinion  should  get  abroad,)  to  declare, 
that  had  Miss  Asper  given  me  but  the  shadow 
of  a  reason  to  suppose  her  feelings  partook  of 
the  abhorrence  she  describes,  I  should  have 
disdained  to  persist  in  my  addresses.  It  is  true 
— (and  of  thus  much  she  knew  I  ivas  aware) 
— I  was  never  so  fortunate  as  to  awaken  in 
her  heart  feelings  correspondent  to  those  which 
throbbed  in  mine — but  I  was  no  seeker  of 
romantic  love.  I  did  not  require  to  touch  the 
depths  of  passion — I  believed  she  esteemed 
me ;  and  as  I  felt  I  could  be  contented  witli 
that,  I  flattered  myself  I  was  not  acting  un- 
Avisely  in  being  willing  to  trust  to  the  influence 
of  a  closer  union,  for  ripening  esteem  into  sen- 
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timents  of  a  more  endearing  quality.  In  this, 
however,  I  now  find  my  error  consisted.  I 
ought  to  have  known, — for  it  is  no  mystery  of 
our  nature,  and  least  of  all  of  the  nature  of 
woman, — that  a  vacant  heart  is  the  plaything 
of  fortune — that  where  there  is  room  for  any 
stronger  feeling,  all  the  weaker  ones  are  at  its 
mercy — and  that  it  is  chance,  not  principle, 
which  keeps  such  a  heart  from  wandering."" 

There  was  infinitely  too  much  of  philosophy 
in  this  exposition  of  Mr.  Spencer's  "  error,""  to 
find  its  way  to  the  GeneraPs  comprehension. 
All  he  did  comprehend  was,  that  Mr.  Spencer 
loved  Caroline  better  than  Caroline  loved  Mr. 
Spencer,  who,  nevertheless,  was  willing  to  mar- 
ry her  upon  the  bold  speculation  of  making  her 
love  him  more  afterwards ! 

The  conversation  now  took  a  turn,  which 
rendered  it  not  a  whit  less  interesting  to  the 
interlocutors,  though  less  deserving,  perhaps, 
of  being  recorded.  In  the  course  of  it,  Mr. 
Spencer  expressed  his  firm  conviction  that 
Miss  Asper  would  never  have  ventured  upon  the 
step  she  had,  without  some  adviser  and  abettor. 
Her  youth,  her  mild  and  gentle  disposition,  her 
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whole  character,  were  conclusive  circumstances, 
in  his  mind,  that  she  had  been  urged  bj  others; 
by  those  too,  who,  in  all  probability,  were 
deeply  interested  in  its  success.  He  did  not 
know  he  had  a  rival ;  but  he  had  long  suspect- 
ed the  existence  of  one,  whose  direct  persua- 
sions, or  indirect  influence,  accounted,  he 
thought,  in  a  natural  way,  for  the  failure  of 
his  own  hopes,  in  spite  of  the  flattering  confes- 
sion which  Caroline  had  once  made  of  her  sen- 
timents. This  suspicion  he  disclosed  to  the 
General,  who  was  such  a  novice  in  love  affairs, 
that  he  scouted  the  idea  on  no  better  grounds 
than  the  improbability  of  Caroline  having  a  se- 
cret admirer ;  as  if  young  ladies  made  it  a  point 
of  conscience  to  begin  falling  in  love  by  taking 
their  fathers  and  mothers  into  their  confidence. 
Another  point  respecting  which  Mr.  Spencer 
entertained  no  doubt,  was,  that  he  might  as 
well  renounce  his  pretensions  at  once.  And  in 
his  own  mind  he  did  renounce  them,  though  he 
abstained  from  then  making  the  formal  annun- 
ciation. It  was  quite  evident  he  could  not  be 
married  the  next  day ;  it  was  equally  evident 
his   not   being   married,   and   the  cause  of  it, 
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would  run  like  wildfire  through  the  huge  cir- 
cle of  gossips,  male  and  female,  who  would 
die  of  despondency  in  a  week,  if  their  nervous 
systems  were  not  kept  up  to  a  proper  pitch  of 
excitement  by  the  misfortunes  of  their  friends ; 
and  lastly,  it  was  evident  to  himself  that  his 
own  nervous  system  could  not  stand  the  nods, 
shrugs,  and  winks,  the  lurking  scoff,  the  in- 
sidious sympathy,  and  galling  wonder  of  that 
same  formidable  circle,  for  a  single  day.  His 
plans,  therefore,  were  silently  taken,  while  dis- 
coursing with  the  General,  in  a  way  that  led 
him  to  believe  he  still  cherished  expectations  of 
becoming  his  son-in-law. 

"  Who  knows,""  exclaimed  the  General,  after 
a  long  fit  of  thinking,  and  with  a  simplicity  in 
these  matters  worthy  of  my  Uncle  Toby,  as  he 
shook  hands  with  Mr.  Spencer  at  his  departure — 
"  who  knows  but  it  may  all  turn  out  for  the 
best  ?  They  say,  we  never  learn  the  true  value 
of  any  thing  till  we  have  lost  it — and  wherever 
the  foolish  girl  is,  I'll  be  bound  she'll  not  go 
to  bed  this  night,  without  wishing  she  had  me 
to  play  at  chess  with  !" 

Mr.  Spencer  smiled,  and  resigned  himself  to 
far  different  thoughts. 
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CHAPTER  XL 

And  where  was  Charles,  while  all  these  im- 
portant events  were  taking  place  ?  We  know 
where  he  intended  to  be  the  night  preceding 
them  —  at  the  Opera,  with  the  "  notorious 
Colonel  C s,'''  as  those  comprehensive  de- 
positories of  diurnal  doings  and  rapid  circu- 
laters  of  them,  the  newspapers,  informed  us. 
By  the  same  potent  organs  of  public  intelli- 
gence, we  were  supplied  with  a  shrewd  hint  of 
whither  he  went,  with  the  mysterious  stranger, 

in  Colonel  C s's  carriage,  instead  of  going 

into  the  Opera  House;  and  they  who  are  ex- 
perienced in  such  matters  will  not  require  to 
be  told,  if  they  only  recollect  at  what  hour  a 
man  of  fashion   makes  his  appearance  at  the 
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Opera,  that  wherever  the  said  mysterious 
stranger  conducted  him,  there  he  would  have 
to  remain  till  the  morning. 

But  with  the  morning  came  lawyers  and 
lawyers'*  clerks,  bail  and  bail-bonds,  honest 
charges  and  modest  fees,  and,  last  not  least, 
the  "  mountain  nymph,  sweet  Liberty  !""  The 
rest  of  the  day,  till  it  was  time  to  dress  for 
dinner,  was  passed  in  driving  half  over  Lon- 
don in  his  cabriolet,  in  one  corner  of  which  he 
had  deposited  an  exceedingly  well  made  horse- 
whip :  but  the  gentleman  for  whose  special 
benefit  it  was  provided  was  nowhere  to  be  met 
with.  For  that  day,  therefore,  Charles  was 
denied  the  pleasure  of  acknowledging  the 
obligation  conferred  upon  him,  the  evening 
before.  He  would  certainly  have  renewed 
his  inquiries  after  the  gentleman  on  the  fol- 
lowing day,  and  the  next,  and  the  next,  till 
he  had  succeeded  in  bestowing  the  meditated 
marks  of  his  gratitude,  had  not  matters,  which 
touched  him  yet  more  nearly,  engrossed  all  his 
thoughts. 

He  lingered  to  the  last  moment,  before  he 
repaired  to  the  house  of  Cosmo  Blakeway  (for 
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it  was  the  sixth  meeting  of  The  Muses),  ex- 
pecting a  letter  from  Caroline  ;  and  though, 
when  no  letter  came,  he  could  not  wholly  re- 
press all  anxiety,  he  contrived,  with  his  usual 
buoyancy  of  spirits,  to  convince  himself  that 
"  no  news  was  good  news."  With  this  trite 
consolation,  he  left  home  ;  and  with  the  addi- 
tional aid  of  wine,  animated  conversation,  and, 
above  all,  the  stimulating  nature  of  the  intel- 
lectual task  which  had  been  agreed  upon,  at 
the  last  dinner,  for  the  business  of  the  present 
one,  he  banished  the  love-cares  of  even  his 
peculiarly  ticklish  situation  as  a  lover. 

The  intellectual  task  we  have  mentioned, 
was  one  of  Claridge's  suggestion.  It  consisted 
of  the  following  proposition;  that  at  the 
next  meeting,  each  MuSE  should  come  pro- 
vided with  the  name  of  some  political  cha- 
racter, written  down  ;  these  names,  carefully 
folded  up,  and  sealed,  were  to  be  placed  in 
a  silver  cup  ;  as  soon  as  the  cloth  was  drawn, 
the  cup  was  to  be  produced  ;  out  of  it,  in  the 
alphabetical  order  of  their  own  names,  every 
Muse  was  to  draw  forth  one,  and  immediately 
pronounce  an  extempore  character  of  the   in- 
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dividual  to  whom  it  belonged.  —  "  We  shall 
thus,"  observed  Claridge,  at  the  conclusion 
of  an  elaborate  developement  of  his  proposal, 
"  see  what  mettle  we  are  made  of,  and  vindi- 
cate our  right  to  the  august  title  we  bear." 

"  I  like  the  plan  well,"  exclaimed  Horace 
Twiselden  ;  "  but  foreseeing  the  splendid 
bursts  of  mind  it  must  necessarily  elicit,  I 
should  like  it  better,  could  we  have  a  short- 
hand reporter  in  the  room,  for  the  benefit  not 
only  of  the  present  generation,  but  of  poste- 
rity." 

"  You  are  always  thinking  of  posterity,  Ho- 
race," replied  John  Julius  Wilson,  "  which  I 
wonder  at;  because  you  are  a  great  stickler 
for  reciprocity, — and,  depend  upon  it,  posterity 
will  never  think  of  you." 

"  It  is  the  more  magnanimous  of  him,"  ob- 
served Mr.  Potts,  "to  do  good  to  those  who 
can  never  know  their  benefactor." 

"  What  is  my  magnanimity,  my  dear  Potts," 
retorted  Horace,  with  a  violent  curling  of  his 
nose,  "  compared  with  yours  ?  I  am  willing, 
it  seems,  to  '  do  good  by  stealth,  and  blush  to 
find  it  fame  ;'  while  you  have  been  all  your  life 
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courting  Fame,  who  blushes  to  find  you  among 
her  votaries." 

"  Very  good,  Horace — very  good — very  neat ! 
— 1  owe  you  one,"  exclaimed  Potts,  with  an 
amiable  contortion  of  face,  which  would  have 
been  a  fine  study  for  Matthews,  in  Sir  Fretful 
Plagiary. 

*'  I  dare  say,  Twiselden  will  consent  to  take 
a  composition  for  his  debt,"  interrupted  Mc 
Swinn. 

"That's  the  '  unkindest  cut  of  all!'"  ex- 
claimed the  President — "  because  we  all  know, 
nobody  would  accept  a  composition  of  Potts's!" 

'*  I  beg  your  pardon,  Mr.  President,"  said 
Wilson  ;  "  the  public  may  refuse  his  compo- 
sitions ;  but  his  friends  always  accept  them." 

"  Nay,  more,"  rejoined  Horace  Twiselden, 
"  Sir  Walter  Scott  steals  them." 

"  '  No  more  of  that,  if  you  love  me,'  "  cried 
Potts. — "  Remember,  how  dearly  I  paid  for 
mentioning  my  Newgate,  at  our  first  dinner." 

Amid  all  this  light  artillery  of  small  talk, 
however,  the  main  question  was  not  overlooked. 
It  was  carried  unanimously,  that  Claridge's  pro- 
position should  be  adopted,  and  they  were  now 

VOL.  II.  I 
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met  to  give  it  practical  effect.  The  cup  in 
which  the  names  had  been  duly  deposited  was 
produced  ;  and  as  Charles  himself  stood  first  in 
alphabetical  dignity,  on  him  devolved  the  awful 
task  of  making  the  initiatory  display.  He  walk- 
ed up  to  the  President's  chair,  drew  forth  a 
name,  gave  it  to  the  President  to  read  aloud, 
and  returned  to  his  seat. 

The  President  read  the  name—"  Robert 
Diaper,  Esq.  Citizen  of  London,  Common- 
Councilman,  and  Member  of  Parliament.'' 

"  It  is  fortunate,  Gentlemen,*"  said  Charles, 
rising  immediately,  "  that  I,  the  humblest  of 
the  3Iuses,  should  have  to  celebrate  the  virtues 
of  the  humblest  of  the  great.  Robert  Diaper  ! 
At  the  sound  of  that  name,  all  Cambria  rejoices, 
and  Wrexham  lifts  her  head  in  pride,  to  claim 
her  chosen  son.  What  though  Envy  may  de- 
clare, he  is  an  undistinguished  member  of  the 
House  of  Commons  ?  Justice  points  with  tri- 
umph to  the  temple  of  Gog  and  Magog,  as  she 
asks,  '  Is  he  not  the  Chatham  of  the  Common- 
Council  ?''  What  though,  when  he  speaks  at 
Westminster,  nobody  listens  ?  Does  not  ho- 
mage wait  upon  his   accents  in  the  Common- 
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Council  ?  What  though,  when  he  is  silent  in 
St.  Stephen's  Chapel,  nobody  cares  ?  Or,  when 
he  is  absent,  nobody  knows  it  ?  From  Temple- 
Bar  to  Aldgate  Pump,  he  is  Sir  Oracle !  And 
even  though  it  should  be  said  that,  when  he 
dies,  nobody  will  miss  him,  is  not  that,  alas  ! 
the  fate  of  modest  virtue  in  every  age  ?  But 
I  deny  the  fact.  Missed  he  will,  and  must  be, 
as  long  as  the  generation  survives  which  re- 
members what  he  is.  Gentlemen, — there  is  no 
more  certain  characteristic  of  a  truly  great  man 
than  that  of  being  unlike  all  other  great  men  ; 
for  it  is  a  proof  that  Nature  has  produced  him 
in  a  fine  frenzy,  to  show  the  exhaustless  number 
of  her  creations.  Now,  search  the  records  of 
immortality  from  the  beginning  of  time  ;  cast 
your  eyes  around,  and  look  at  those  who  stand 
foremost  on  the  rolls  of  living  fame,  and  tell 
me,  is  there  one,  from  Homer  and  Plato  down 
to  ourselves — (Loud  cries  of  bravo — bravo!) — I 
perceive  you  feel  that  it  would  be  impossible  to 
go  further— is  there  one,  1  say,  that  you  would 
compare  with  Robert  Diaper  ?  I  have  done. 
Gentlemen.  I  am  no  orator,  as  you  see  ; — but, 
were  I  Diaper,  and  Diaper  Ardent,  there  were 
I  2 
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an  Ardent  who  would  steal  away  your  arts 
with  the  /^inspiration  of  'is  tongue,  as  he  does 
every  where  except  in  the  ''ouse  of  Commons." 

Charles  resumed  his  seat.  The  applause  was 
loud  and  unanimous.  When  it  had  subsided, 
and  the  Muses  had  replenished  their  glasses, 
the  President,  whose  turn  was  next,  put  his 
hand  into  the  silver  cup.  He  drew  forth  the 
name  of  "  Joseph  At-all,  Esq.  M.  P.'' 

"  I  doubt  exceedingly,"  said  Cosmo,  (and  the 
Muses  smiled,)  *'  whether  I  can  do  justice  to 
the  public  character  of  Mr.  At-ALL  ;  for  Mr. 
At-ALL  is  a  patriot,  and  a  patriot  is  a  stalking- 
horse,  bought  by  the  people  to  frighten  a  minis- 
ter, or,  as  it  may  be,  bought  by  the  minister 
to  amuse  the  people !  (Hear,  hear !)  At  all 
times,  he  is  a  thing  to  be  let  to  the  highest 
bidder,  and  never  fit  for  use  till  paid  for;  a 
sorry  snarling  cur,  which  yelps  at  a  beggar, 
and  is  quiet  directly  a  rich  man  throws  a  sop  to 
him.  At-ALL,  however,  it  must  be  confessed, 
is  a  patriot  upon  a  large  scale,  for  his  patriotism 
(like  the  elephant's  trunk,)  grasps,  with  equal 
ease,  the  vast  and  the  diminutive ;  can  pick  up 
a  paviour's  rammer  or  a  lady's  fan ;  plunge  into 
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the  ocean-depths  of  the  National  Debt,  or  play 
with  the  odd  shillings  of  a  contract  for  Irish 
pork.  It  is  all  the  same  to  him,  whether  he  un- 
dertakes to  show  how  the  Church  may  be  put 
upon  board  wages,  the  Army  maintained  at  less 
cost  than  in  the  time  of  Marlborough,  the  Navy 
reduced  to  the  rental  of  a  Scotch  laird,  the  Crown 
supported  out  of  the  savings  of  the  Board  of 
Green  Cloth,  the  Ministers  paid  at  an  ad  valorem 
rate  of  salary,  the  Ambassadors  left  to  defray 
their  own  expenses  for  the  honour  of  the  office, 
and  the  Judges  provided  for  out  of  the  fees  of 
their  respective  courts.  (Hear — hear — hear  !) 
Every  one  of  these  things,  and  a  hundred  others 
of  the  same  kind,  he  makes  equally  clear  by  his 
universal  system  of  dialectics,  which  resolves  it- 
self into  this  simple  formula: — I  say  so — 1  ktioio 
it — /  am  satisjied  of  it — /  have  examined  the 
matter  carefully^  and  I  affirm  it  can  he  done. 

"  He  resembles  an  alehouse  politician,  who 
demonstrates,  by  the  help  of  two  quart  pots,  a 
couple  of  beer-glasses,  and  half-a-dozen  egg- 
shells, the  precise  manner  in  which  a  fort 
might  have  been  taken,  or  a  town  stormed; 
who  draws  lines  of  circumvallation  with  beer 
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grouts ;  makes  a  breach  through  a  fortification 
of  cheese  parings ;  and  having  outflanked  an 
enemy's  front  by  means  of  a  tobacco-pipe, 
throws  them  into  confusion,  marches  over  heaps 
of  slaughtered  crumbs,  scrapings  and  crusts, 
and  finally  invests  the  camp,  whose  hierogly- 
phic representation  is  a  Cheshire  cheese  or  a 
peck  loaf. 

"  So  it  is  with  Mr.  At-ALL.  He  covers  a  quire 
of  foolscap  with  arbitrary  calculations ;  sets  out 
with  assuming  what  is,  in  fact,  impossible; 
goes  on  from  blunder  to  blunder;  absurdities 
thicken  round  him  ;  false  conclusions  multiply 
faster  than  he  speaks ;  the  whole  is  settled  ex- 
actly as  he  began  by  predicting  it  would ;  and 
with  the  farrago  ready  cut  and  dry  in  his 
pocket,  he  goes  down  to  the  House,  sends  one 
half  of  the  members  up  to  Bellamy's,  puts  two- 
thirds  of  the  remaining  half  to  sleep,  bothers 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  for  three 
hours  together,  and  sits  down  to  listen,  with  a 
face  of  brass  and  a  head  of  wool,  to  half-a- 
dozen  plain  business-like  arguments,  founded 
upon  incontrovertible  facts,  which  demolish  his 
ricketty  edifice  in  about  ten  minutes.     But  he 
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is  undismayed ;  for,  standing  amid  the  ruins  of 
his  levelled  paper  walls,  he  looks  just  as  fierce, 
and  hectors  just  as  loudly,  as  if  every  shot  had 
rebounded  from  them,  and  gives  notice  of  a 
motion  for  that  day  week,  when  he  will  bring 
the  same  subjects  under  discussion  in  another 
form.  (Hear,  hear !) 

"Gentlemen,  whenever  it  shall  please  the 
Gods  to  rob  the  world  of  this  luminary,  I  would 
propose  that  his  brains  should  be  deposited  in 
a  nutshell,  preserved  in  five  drops  of  proof 
Highland  whiskey,  as  an  evidence  to  after-ages 
that  no  necessary  connexion  subsists  between 
the  head  and  the  tongue.  Few  men  have 
spoken  more  than  Joseph  At-ALL — none  have 
ever  thought  less.  Precluded,  by  nature,  from 
comprehending  a  whole,  his  microscopic  mind 
seizes  only  on  parts ;  and,  as  some  demure  and 
ancient  tabby  whose  dire  claws  retain  a  hapless 
mouse,  plays,  digs,  and  bites  the  little  wretch, 
— or,  as  a  barn-door  hen,  with  solitary  chick, 
clucks  with  maternal  pride,  her  single  progeny 
surveying, — so  At-ALL,  at  once  both  hen  and 
tabby,  exults  in  the  possession  of  an  idea,  and 
worries  it  to  death." 
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The  President  sat  down,  amid  such  choral 
strains  of  praise  as  became  the  Muses;  and 
Claridge  being  called  upon  to  draw  his  name, 
he  approached  the  glittering  vase,  with  head 
aslant,  and  brow  of  deep  musing,  as  if  he  were 
even  then  wandering  through  his  own  "  Cloud- 
LA:nd — gorgeous  land!"  and  making  "the 
shifting  clouds  be  what  he  pleased,**'  and  be- 
holding "  rivers  of  gold  flowing  through  crim- 
son banks." 

There  was  an  anxious  silence,  which  bespoke 
the  interest  felt  by  all,  and  the  eager  hope  that 
he  would  be  fitted  with  a  theme  worthy  of 
himself.  The  hope  was  realized.  The  Presi- 
dent read  the  name  of  Henry  Bruffham  ; 
and  the  instantaneous  burst  of  approbation 
which  followed  the  announcement  was  in  an- 
ticipation of  the  justice  they  knew  would 
be  done  to  the  character  of  that  impetuous, 
crafty,  and  versatile  politician.  Claridge 
seemed  to  retire  within  himself,  for  a  moment, 
to  take  a  rapid  survey  of  his  thoughts,  as  they 
stood  marshalled  before  him,  and  then  began 
in  his  accustomed  quiet,  conversational  tone. 

"  Henry  Bruff'ham,""  said  he,  "  is  a  remark- 
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able  instance  of  the  force  of  early  habits  ;  a 
striking  example  of  the  truth  of  the  homely 
maxim,  that  as  the  twig  is  bent,  so  will  the  tree 
incline.  He  was  bred  to  the  bar  ;  and,  as  he 
always  pleaded,  in  court,  with,  or  for  a  fee,  in 
Parliament,  it  was  evident  he  always  wanted 
one.  In  both,  it  may  be  said,  he  has  obtained 
his  due  reward :  prompt  payment,  for  services 
performed ;  hope  deferred,  for  principle  on  sale. 
Yet,  as  every  man  has  his  price,  (for  I  hold 
with  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  that  there  is  a  price, 
not  a  money-price,  but  a  price,  of  some  kind  or 
other  which  can  command  us  all,)  and  as  BruiF- 
ham,  I  am  inclined  to  think,  was  not  among 
those  who  have  only  one  price,  making  no  abate- 
ment— had  /  been  a  minister,  I  should  have 
considered  him  worth  cheapening,  because  he  is 
too  formidable  to  contemn. 

"  He  is  subtle  in  argument,  voluble  of  tongue ; 
a  wily  sophister,  a  factious  disputant;  and 
though  his  actions  do  not  partake  of  the  bold- 
ness of  his  language,  (confronting  the  resent- 
ments which  his  coarse  asperity  and  virulent 
invectives  provoke,  with  the  parchment  of  sena- 
torial privilege,)  in  the  intrepid  exercise  of  his 
I  5 
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self-assumed  office — that  of  a  licensed  railer,  he 
has  probably  never  been  surpassed.  Such  a 
man,  therefore,  was  worth  having.  Vitupera- 
tion is  his  peculiar  element,  and  he  revels  in 
it  the  more  luxuriously,  because  he  spurns  the 
trammels  that  hold  ordinary  minds  in  bondage 
to  the  authority  of  truth.  In  the  fervour  of  a 
creative  fancy,  his  genius  soars  to  the  loftiest 
flights  of  inventioji :  he  sees  and  describes,  what 
none  else  can  behold  or  tell.  But  his  imagin- 
ings are  ever  dark  and  gloomy.  He  delights 
to  pourtray  scenes  of  fictitious  vice  and  profli- 
gacy, with  all  the  glowing  energy  of  a  bafiled 
courtier  or  a  defeated  adventurer. 

"  His  splenetic  indignation  at  princely  festivi- 
ties from  which  he  is  excluded ;  his  bitter  re- 
proaches heaped  on  those  with  whom  he  is  not 
permitted  to  associate ;  his  virtuous  abhorrence 
of  emoluments  he  cannot  share  ;  his  contume- 
lious scoffs  of  what  he  cannot  gain ;  his  general 
hostility  to  all  that  others  do;  his  generous 
support  of  all  that  others  scorn,  may  perhaps 
be  viewed  as  the  wayward  petulance  of  inflamed 
and  overweening  egotism  :  but  his  rooted  suspi- 
cion of  human  integrity,  and  his  incredulity  as  to 
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the  existence  of  all  public  virtue,  must  be  revered 
as  the  offspring  of  profound  self-knowledge. 

"  Had  moral  discipline  been  coordinate  in 
him  with  intellectual,  he  might  have  benefited 
his  country.  I  will  not  deny  him  talent,  of  a 
large  and  vigorous  quality  ;  I  admit  that  he 
has  accumulated  knowledge,  of  no  common 
character  ;  I  confess  his  oratory  to  be  often 
powerful  and  vivid ;  and  I  acknowledge  the 
extraordinary  activity  of  his  mind.  Thus 
gifted  by  nature,  and  thus  furnished  by  study, 
how  is  it  that  he  never  sways  the  hearts,  or 
controls  the  judgments  of  his  hearers,  as  we 
constantly  see  done  by  men  every  way  his 
inferior  ?  Simply  because  he  is  known  to  be 
destitute  of  that  which  alone  finds  its  way  to 
the  depths  of  the  human  heart  and  mind — 
Sinceriti/. 

"  Upon  the  political  stage,  he  is  a  player ; 
one,  indeed,  whose  versatility  amuses,  but  still 
a  player  merely.  He  cannot  boast  the  triumph 
of  his  art,  to  conceal  his  art ;  and  therefore, 
when  the  scene  is  over,  the  applauded  actor 
sinks  at  once  into  the  unheeded  man.  His 
appetite   for   popular   applause  is   coarse   and 
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insatiable.  He  attempts  all  characters :  in  a 
few,  he  is  eminently  successful ;  in  one  alone, 
he  is  natural — the  Cerberus  of  St.  Stephen's 
Chapel,  barking  for  the  morsel  with  which  no 
minister  will  gorge  him.  Hackneyed  in  the 
public  eye,  a  forward  prater  upon  every  sub- 
ject, he  destroys,  or,  at  least,  weakens,  the 
authority  he  should  exercise  upon  many  ;  for, 
there  is  a  chariness  of  exhibition  which  feeds, 
but  does  not  pamper  curiosity;  which  quickens, 
but  does  not  extinguish  delight ;  which  com- 
mands, but  does  not  supplicate  attention.  This 
he  disregards ;  so  that,  too  often,  his  silence 
attracts  more  notice  than  his  sentiments.  Rash 
and  dogmatical,  his  own  party  can  only  use, 
without  venturing  to  trust  him.  He  is  their 
ban-dog — a  teazing,  snarling  animal,  that  gives 
alarm  at  the  approach  of  all,  whether  friend  or 
foe  ;  and  let  loose,  only  when  it  is  wished  that 
he  should  bite  or  worry." 

In  this  strain,  Claridge  continued  to  dilate, 
with  caustic  bitterness,  upon  the  public  charac- 
ter and  conduct  of  BrufFham,  for  nearly  an 
hour,  and  concluded  with  a  statement  which 
left  his  hearers  in  doubt  whether  it  referred  to 
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himself  or  some  friend.  If  the  former,  it  might 
partly  account  for  the  severity  of  his  language  ; 
but  as  he  vouched  for  the  truth  of  what  he 
related,  it  at  any  rate  tended  to  complete  the 
picture  of  the  man. 

"  It  is  not  long  since,"  he  continued,  "  that 
a  gentleman  whose  political  sentiments  were 
odious  to  Mr.  Bruffham,  upon  the  double 
ground  of  being  contrary  to  his  own,  and  re- 
warded by  the  Government,  was  singled  out  by 
him  for  one  of  his  most  ferocious  attacks.  It 
was  indeed  a  savage,  and  bulldog-like  ragging. 
When  the  gentleman  read  this  furious  philippic 
in  the  papers,  he  addressed  a  private  letter  to 
Bruffham,  in  which,  after  stating  some  prelimi- 
nary reasons  why  he  was  less  '  surprised  than 
indignant'  at  its  appearance,  and  why  Bruffham 
ought  to  have  abstained  from  all  allusion  to 
circumstances  which  he  knew  had  been  grossly 
perverted,  he  thus  grappled  with  the  main  as- 
persion upon  his  character. 

"  '  I  have  seen  a  report  of  your  speech.  Sir,' 
said  he,  '  in  which  you  are  alleged  to  have 
asserted,  that  I  was  in  the  constant  habit  of 
libelling  private  individuals,  and  of  persisting 
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in  doing  so,  till  bought  off !  If,  Sir,  this  report 
be  correct,  I  proudly  hurl  back  upon  yourself 
all  the  opprobrious  epithets  you  dared  misapply 
to  me  !  I  tell  you.  Sir,  if  you  uttered  such 
words,  you  are  a  false,  malicious,  and  dastardly 
libeller  of  a  private  individual.  False, — because 
I  defy  you,  or  any  other  person,  to  prove  that 
I  ever,  directly  or  indirectly,  took,  or  suffered 
to  be  taken,  a  single  shilling  for  the  insertion 
or  suppression  of  any  article  written  for  the 
work  which  you  have  honoured  with  your  dis- 
approbation. Malicious, — because  you  appear 
to  have  been  actuated  by  motives  of  private 
resentmfent,  as  well  as  party  feeling ;  and  das- 
tardly/,— because  your  slander  was  uttered  in  a 
place  where  I  had  no  opportunity  of  defence. 
I  shall,  however,  be  happy  to  abandon  the  last 
epithet,  if  you  do  not  (as  you  did  on  a  former 
occasion,  when  you  falsely  aspersed  a  private 
individual)  skulk  behind  the  shield  of  parlia- 
mentary privilege  !  My  rank  and  sphere  in 
life  are,  and  always  have  been,  at  least  equal 
to  your  own.  No  cowardly  subterfuge  on  this 
head  will,  therefore,  avail  you.  I  solemnly 
protest,  that  I  never  wrote  a  line  through  mo- 
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tives  of  private  malice,  nor  attacked  a  private 
individual,  unconnected  with  his  public  con- 
duct. My  writings  in  the  publication  to  which 
you  have  alluded  were  chiefly  confined  to  the 
political  department  —  hinc  mihi  prinia  mali 
labes.  But  I  shall  not  condescend  to  justify 
my  conduct  to  a  man  who,  unless  misrepre- 
sented, is  himself  the  basest  of  private  slander- 
ers. My  object  is  to  inquire,  whether  you  did, 
or  did  not,  use  the  words  imputed  to  you  ?  If 
you  did,  I  have  a  right  to  insist,  and  I  do 
insist,  upon  your  declaring  to  me  the  evidence 
upon  which  you  grounded  your  scandalous 
accusation  ;  and  you  are  bound,  by  every  prin- 
ciple of  honour  and  justice,  to  make  the  decla- 
ration. If  you  refuse,  I  must  conclude  that 
you  wickedly  invented  the  atrocious  falsehood, 
for  the  purpose  of  gratifying  your  malicious 
propensities ;  and  the  world  will  have  no  diffi- 
culty in  deciding  whether  the  appellation  of 
infamous  libeller  be  most  applicable  to  you  or 
to  myself.  Now,  Sir — either  come  forward,  and 
manfully  maintain  what  you  are  represented  to 
have  stated  in  the  sanctuary  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  (if  you  did  not  make  such  a  state- 
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ment,  you  will  of  course  disclaim  it,  and  I  shall 
be  satisfied,)  or  take  to  yourself,  in  the  fullest 
sense,  all  the  epithets  which  the  report  of  your 
speech  has  impelled  me  to  apply,  together  with 
my  profound  contempt  !"* 

"  We  are  precluded,"  continued  Claridge, 
"  by  the  arrangement  agreed  upon  for  the  bet- 
ter getting  through  the  business  of  this  meeting 
of  the  Muses,  from  asking  questions,  or  caus- 
ing any  interruption  by  conversation ;  therefore, 
I  shall  finish  what  I  have  to  say  of  Mr.  BrufF- 
ham,  by  observing  that  he  did  not  disclaim  the 
statement  imputed  to  him.  Whether  he  took 
to  himself,  in  their  fullest  sense,  the  epithets 
which  that  imputed  statement  called  forth,  he 
alone  knows ;  whether  he  deserved  them,  I 
leave  you  to  judge." 

Reginald  Danby,  the  "\^ice-President  —  for 
now  his  turn  was  come, — glided  up  to  Cosmo 
Blakeway,  the  President,  and  stretching  forth  a 
long,  gaunt  arm  over  the  "  Atlantean  shoulders'' 
of  Cosmo,  dipped  a  skeleton  finger  and  thumb 
into  the  silver  cup,  drew  forth  a  sealed  myste- 
rious scroll,  and  presenting  it  to  the  President, 
shot,   noiseless  as  a  sunbeam,  back  again  to  his 
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chair.  The  name  was  read — "  Lord  Pa.ra- 
DlSE;" — and  Reginald  Danby  rose,  like  a  column 
of  black  smoke  from  the  funnel  of  a  steam-boat. 

"  The  past  and  the  present,"  said  he,  in  a 
low  sepulchral  voice,  as  if  it  creaked  from  the 
bony  lungs  of  Death,  "  occupy  too  much  of  our 
attention.  A  being  of  such  '  large  discourse'  as 
man,  should  sometimes  stretch  his  thoughts  be- 
yond the  petty  circle  of  existing  things,  and 
strive  to  penetrate  the  future.  The  task  is  less 
difficult  than  may  be  imagined.  The  wisdom 
of  foregone  ages  is  open  to  our  inspection,  and 
the  comments  upon  that  wisdom  may  be  found 
in  our  living  practice.  From  the  text  and  the 
gloss,  our  reason  can  deduce,  with  tolerable 
probability  of  accuracy,  a  few  fixed  and  general 
principles. — (The  Muses  wondered  what  was 
to  follow.) 

"  It  is  admitted  by  every  one,  that  truth  can 
rarely,  if  ever,  be  elicited  from  the  conflicting 
passions  of  the  moment.  Whatever  we  see  or 
hear  is  distorted  by  our  prejudices;  we  be- 
lieve and  disbelieve  without  inquiry  ;  and  con- 
demn or  approve,  according  as  we  fear  or  wish. — 
(There  was  a  simultaneous  and  silent  elevation 
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of  wine  glasses  to  the  lips  of  the  Muses.) — 
Amid  this  tumult  of  antipathies,  jealousies  and 
interests,  who  can  expect  to  hear  the  voice  of 
reason?  Who  can  flatter  himself  that  justice 
will  be  imparted  to  him  ?  Death  alone  silences 
that  tumult.  The  grave  knows  no  distinctions ; 
and  there,  only,  terminate  the  rancour  and  hos- 
tility of  man. —  (The  President  took  a  capacious 
pinch  of  Lundy  Foot  from  that  box  the  up- 
setting of  which  had  produced  such  disastrous 
consequences  when  Potts  fainted  at  the  first 
dinner,  and  handed  it  to  Twiselden,  who  passed 
it  round  the  table.) 

"  We  have  a  great  many  illustrious  characters 
now  alive.  But  they  must  one  day  die ;  and 
to  some  of  them,  that  day  cannot  be  far  distant. 
*  We  know  what  we  are,  but  know  not  what  we 
may  be,'  as  poor  Ophelia  says ;  and  none  of  us 
can  know  what  our  friends  will  say  of  us  after 
we  are  dead.  I  have  often  reflected  upon  this 
circumstance ;  and  have  thought  how  much 
more  agreeable  it  would  be  if  every  man's  epi- 
taph were  written  while  he  is  alive,  leaving  a 
blank  at  the  end,  to  describe  the  cause  and 
manner  of  his  death.     As  for  example — '  high 
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treason — and  a  halter,' — '  surfeit  of  turtle — and 
apoplexy," — '  slighted  love — and  a  pocket-pis- 
tol,'— '  fever — and  a  feather  bed,' — '  disappoint- 
ed ambition — and  the  mumps,'  &c.  ("  Potts  !'' 
said  Mc  Swinn,  in  a  whisper,  and  pointed  to  a 
bottle  of  Claret  which  stood  before  him.  Potts 
helped  himself,  and  pushed  on  the  bottle.  There 
was  a  general  filling  of  glasses.) 

"  I  need  not  dilate,"'  continued  Reginald 
Danby,  emptying  his  own  glass,  and  laying  an 
embargo  upon  the  decanter  which  was  passing 
him — "  I  need  not  dilate  upon  the  manifold  ad- 
vantages, in  a  moral  point  of  view,  which  would 
result  from  burying  men  in  their  epitaphs,  be- 
fore we  bury  them  in  tlieir  graves.  If  we  have 
only  to  record  their  virtues,  the  event  be- 
comes a  reward  for  themselves  and  an  example 
to  others :  if  their  vices,  it  admonishes  to  re- 
pentance—  and  the  change,  Avhen  any  takes 
place,  can  be  mentioned  in  a  posthumous  post- 
script. Why  not  ?  An  epitaph  should  tell 
the  '  whole  truth,  and  nothing  but  the  truth.' 
But  how  can  it  do  so,  unless  it  describe  a  man 
at  full  length  ? — that  is,  from  the  cradle  to  the 
coffin.     A  life  of  folly  may  have  an  old  age  of 
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wisdom,  and  vice  versa.  A  backward  spring  is 
often  followed  by  a  fruitful  summer,  which  de- 
clines into  a  rich  and  mellow  autumn,  the  sure 
precursor  of  a  kindly  winter.  Why,  then,  in 
our  mortuary  inscriptions,  should  we  pick  out 
one  season  only,  or  cram  all  into  one — a  hete- 
rogeneous mass, — like  a  jar  of  Indian  pickles,  or 
a  Peregaux  pie  ?  (''  Shall  I  trouble  you  for  a  few 
olives  .f^"  said  Mansfield  Granville  to  his  neigh- 
bour, Horace  Twiselden.) 

"  I  lately  saw  an  epitaph  in  a  country  church- 
yard, which  delighted  me  by  its  modest  bre- 
vity. It  consisted  of  one  line  only ;  but  that 
line,  as  Mungo  says  in  The  Padlock,  '  was 
a  tumper.'  It  ran  thus  :  (I  forget  the  name  of 
the  *  poor  inhabitant  below.') — '  Here  lie  the  re- 
mains of — '  ("  Barnaby  Tomkins,"  said  McSwinn, 
shrugging  up  his  right  shoulder.)  —  Ay,  that 
will  do  as  well  as  any  other,"  replied  Danby — 
'  Here  lie  the  remains  of  Barnaby  Tomkins, 
who  died,  so  and  so — aged,  so  and  so;' — and 
then  came  this  line — '  To  say  the  least  of  him, 
he  possessed  all  the  best  virtues  of  the  human 
heart.' — '  To  say  the  least  of  him  !'  I  involun- 
tarily exclaimed — '  What  the  devil  would  have 
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been  said,  had  it  been  determined  to  say  the 
most  of  him?'" 

Here  the  President  rose,  with  the  same  air 
of  judicial  solemnity  that  the  Lord  Chancellor 
leaves  the  woolsack,  to  deliver  his  opinion  upon 
a  Scotch  appeal  arrived  at  its  seventy-fourth 
hearing. 

"  Death,"  said  he,  "  and  the  grave,  tomb- 
stones and  epitaphs,  are,  I  am  aware,  among 
the  sad  preparations  we  have  to  make  in  this 
world,  when  we  are  seriously  thinking  of  setting 
out  for  the  next.  But,  brother  Danby,  it  is 
time,  I  think,  that  we  arrived  at  Paradise.'' 

"  I  am  leading  you  to  Paradise,  oh  ye 
Mnsesf  exclaimed  Danby,  in  the  same  strain 
of  mock-heroic  solemnity — "  I  am  leading  you 
to  Paradise — " 

"  But  we  are  not  out  of  purgatory  yet,"'  in- 
terrupted John  Julius  Wilson. 

"  Order,  order  !"  cried  the  President ;  and 
Danby  proceeded — 

"  A  few  words  more,  and  you  will  judge 
whether  this  exordium  is  out  of  place.  If  it 
were  possible  so  to  subdue  reason  to  imagina- 
tion as  to  fancy  all  our  living  great  men  al- 
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ready  consigned  to  the  sepulchre, — that  they  had 
terminated  their  career,  and  could  add  no  new 
feature  to  their  characters,  it  would  be,  compa- 
ratively, an  easy  task  to  delineate  their  charac- 
ters. To  a  certain  extent,  I  have  no  doubt  such 
a  temporary  abstraction  may  be  accomplished  ; 
and,  as  proof  of  it,  I  intend  to  present  you  with  a 
living  epitaph  upon  my  Lord  Paradise.  The 
idea  is  not  altogether  new  ;  for  Filippo  de  Mat- 
teo  Villani  tells  us  that  Boccaccio  wrote  his 
own  epitaph,  '  lui  vivente,' — when  he  was  alive 
(though  he  might  as  well  have  told  us  he  did 
tiot  write  it  after  he  was  dead)  ;  but,  as  lago 
says,  '  My  Muse  labours,  and  thus  she  is  de- 
livered.^'^ 

He  paused  for  a  moment,  as  if  he  were  not 
only  "  about  it,"  but  as  if  his  "  invention  came 
from  his  pate,  as  birdlime  does  from  frize,  pluck- 
ing out  brains  and  all  "  At  length  he  began, 
and  threw  his  ideas  into  the  following  fantasti- 
cal form :  — 

"  Characteristic  lines  intended 

For  an  empty  Skull, 

Lately  in  the  possession  of 

Charles  William  Viscount  Paradise, 
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And  bequeathed  by  him  to 

The  County  of  York. 

A  diligent  inquirer  into  undeniable  truths, 

He  spent  a  long,  unthinking  life 

In  proving — not  that  two  and  two  did. 

But, 

That  they  must  make  four  : 

And  all  who  heard  him  confessed, 

That  the  contrary  was,  at  once,  impossible  and  absurd. 

Irresistible  conviction  waited  on  his  tongue, 

When  irresistible  sleep  did  not  wait  upon  his  arguments. 

If  the  sun  shone,  he  was  the  man  bold 

Enough  to  say  so. 

If  it  did  not,  the  modesty  of  genius  never 

Suffered  him  to  go  further, 

Than  suggesting  that  perhaps  it  might. 

When  a  question  was  sure  to  be  lost. 

He  foresaw  it : 

When  it  was  lost,  he  knew  it. 

It  was  this  intuitive  sagacity  which  distinguished 

Him  pre-eminently 

Above  all  other  men. 

Frequently,  and  emphatically,  he  would  exclaim, 

'  I  think,  Sir!' 

But  this  was  only  the  venial  error  of  a  self-accusing 

Spirit." 

He  never  thought ! 

So  far,  indeed,  were  they  who  knew  him  best 

From  imputing  to  him  the  propensity, 
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That  his  enemies  (if  he  had  any) 

Would  not  have  reproached  him 

Even  with  a  wrong  idea. 

Philosophy  teaches  that  Nature  abhors  a 

Vacuum. 
The  death  of  this  illustrious  statesman 

Testified  the  axiom. 

The  cerebral  cavity,  destined  for  brains 

In  other  skulls, 

In  his  was  void, — empty  as  a  drum; 

And  hither  flowed  all  crude,  all  feculent, 

All  morbid  matter; 

A  pool  of  puddle — 

When  'twas  full — he  died  !" 

Mansfield  Granville  was  called  upon ;  but 
alas  for  poor  Mansfield !  he  was  a  Muse,  as 
emperors  and  kings,  generals  and  dukes,  find 
themselves  honoured  with  academical  degrees, 
because  they  are  emperors,  kings,  generals,  and 
dukes;  who  write  LL.D.  after  their  names, 
without  ever  having  written  any  thing  but 
their  names  (and  that  vilely  enough  sometimes) 
all  their  lives.  Granville  was  an  M.P.,  it  is 
true ;  but  beyond  moving  a  new  writ  for  a  Trea- 
sury borough,  or  answering  at  the  bar  that  he 
had  got  a  return,  ordered  to  be  produced,  he  had 
never  opened  his  lips  in  the  House.    He  was  an 
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Under  Secretary  of  State,  too ;  and  by  virtue 
of  his  office,  therefore,  a  man  of  sufficient  im- 
portance to  mingle  with  men,  upon  some  of 
whom  Nature  had  put  her  mark  of  greatness. 

The  ordeal  that  now  awaited  him  filled  him 
with  dismay.  He  said  nothing,  however,  though 
he  looked  "  perplexed  in  the  extreme,"  as  he 
dipped  his  reluctant  hand  into  the  cup,  and 
drew  forth  a  name.  It  was  that  of  L I EU te- 
nant-General Thornden.  Having  tossed 
off  a  bumper  of  Burgundy,  wiped  his  forehead, 
coughed  three  times,  and  cleared  away  the  plates, 
glasses,  and  decanters  that  stood  opposite  to 
him,  as  if  fearful  of  the  destructive  conse- 
quences of  his  oratory  when  he  got  warm  with 
his  subject,  he  rose. 

"  Gentlemen,  I  happen  to  know  General 
Thornden  very  well — hem  !  but  I  know  nothing 
of  him  that  is  striking— hem  !  only  that  he  is, 
perhaps,  the  most  diminutive  member  of  the 
whole  House — hem  !  I  might  add,  that  he  is 
a  useless  appendage  of  the  British  army ;  be- 
cause I  believe  he  never  smelt  gunpowder  ex- 
cept at  a  review  ;  but — hem  !  I  really  think  his 
name  has  no  business  here;  for  he  is  wo ^  a  great 

VOL.  n.  K 
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man.  I  am  sure  he  is  not  a  great  man,  cor- 
poreally speaking,  as  one  may  say ;  and  I  don't 
think — hem  !  he  is  a  great  man  any  way ;  for, 
as  a  friend  of  mine  once  observed,  speaking  of 
the  General,  '  When  that  man  dies,  death, 
which  changes  all  things,  won't  change  him.' 
'  How  do  you  mean  ?'  I  asked.  '  Why,'  he  re- 
plied, '  Nature  has  made  him  nothing,  and 
Death  can  do  no  more.' — Gentlemen,  you  seem 
to  relish  the  bon-mot  of  my  friend ;  I  wish  I 
had  two  or  three  more  to  give  you ;  for  I  am 
persuaded  they  would  be  better  than  any  thing 
I  can  say  on  the  present  occasion  about  my 
other  friend,]  General  Thornden,  who,  as  I  have 
mentioned,  is  not  a  great  man,  and  therefore 
a  very  difficult  subject  for  me  to  talk  upon. 
Gentlemen — hem  ! — under  these  circumstances, 
I  shall  sit  down." 

He  did  so,  wiped  his  forehead  again,  filled 
up  another  bumper  of  Burgundy  to  recruit 
his  exhausted  spirits,  and  put  all  the  glasses, 
plates,  and  decanters  back  in  their  places. 
Meanwhile,  Alfred  Andrew  Potts,  who  was 
next  on  the  list,  stepped  up  to  the  President 
with  a  smirk  and  a  strut,  his  hyacinthine  locks 
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redolent  of  Macassar  oil,  and  his  shirt  collar  a 
la  Byron,  full  of  poetical  character. 

He  drew  forth  his  lot.  It  was  a  blank  !  A 
piece  of  virgin  paper,  innocent  of  ink,  or  pencil, 
or  any  mark  whatever.  Who  had  played  this 
trick  ?  Nobody  could  tell ;  because  only  one 
person  knew,  and  he  kept  his  own  secret.  It 
was  unanimously  agreed,  however,  they  were 
not  to  be  deprived  of  Mr.  Potts'  contribution 
to  the  intellectual  banquet  of  the  evening ;  and 
various  were  the  suggestions  made  to  avoid  that 
calamity.  In  the  midst  of  their  deliberations. 
Potts,  "  nothing  loth,"  professed  his  readiness 
to  come  to  their  relief,  and  offered  to  substi- 
tute, for  an  oration,  a  short  poem  he  had  that 
morning  composed,  and  which  he  happened  to 
have  in  his  pocket.  A  burst  of  rapturous  ap- 
plause testified  the  joy  of  the  Muses  at  this 
proposal,  and  Potts,  producing  an  elegant  gilt- 
edged  memorandum-book,  bound  in  purple  silk, 
with  mother-of-pearl  clasps,  read  the  following 
stanzas,  written,  as  he  informed  them,  upon  an 
event  which  was  then  rife  in  the  circles  of 
fashion : — 

k2 
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FITZWALTER  AND  SOPHIA. 

"  The  Baron  Fitzwalier  was  handsome  and  young, 
With  smiles  on  his  features,  and  guile  on  his  tongue ; 
His  form  was  majestic,  his  forehead  was  pale. 
His  father  was  noble,  his  mother  was  frail ; 

Fitzwalter  was  proud  of  his  lordly  descent. 
And  flatterers  followed  wherever  he  went : 
\Mien  lo !  there  was  whisper'd  a  terrible  tale — 
The  youth  was  ignoble,  his  mother  was  frail ! 

In  vain  young  Fitzwalter  asserted  his  claim, 
The  titular  honours  were  torn  from  his  name; 
He  quitted  the  Senate,  and  took  to  the  Stage, 
And  spouted  and  ranted  with  impotent  rage. 

And  well  may  he  prize  tinsel  trappings  so  much, 
The  robe  of  Nobility  shrinks  from  his  touch  :  - 
And  well  may  he  wear  crowns  of  paper ;  for  now, 
His  father's  bright  coronet  falls  from  his  brow. 

Fitzwalter  possess'd  all  the  talents  that  win 
Fair  woman  from  virtue,  and  plunge  her  in  sin ; 
His  victims  were  lured  by  arts  hateful  and  mean, 
And  he  taught  them  to  be  what  his  mother  had  been. 

And  one  of  his  victims  too  readily  met 
The  smiles  of  the  fiend,  till  involved  in  his  net ; 
Her  letters  were  shown  by  the  cowardly  swain. 
And  he  sneak'd  from  the  trial  to  triumph  again. 
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But  oh !  there  was  one  who  eclipsed  all  the  rest — 
The  fairest,  the  fondest,  the  purest,  the  best — 
The  gentle  Sophia !     Let  infamy  boast 
Of  its  cold-hearted  conquest— Sophia  was  lost ! 

Ill-fated  Sophia!  alas,  there  will  be 
Few  pitying  friends  in  the  sad  world  for  thee ; 
For  man  will  unfeelingly  sport  with  thy  shame, 
And  woman  will  blush  when  she  mentions  thy  name. 

But  say,  will  the  cause  of  thy  error  be  hurl'd 
From  his  rank  among  men,  with  the  scorn  of  the  world  .' 
No  :  Pleasure's  bright  cup  will  be  fill'd  to  the  brim. 
And  Fashion  will  scatter  her  roses  for  him  ! 

The  fair  ones  who  shrink  from  the  victim  of  guile 
Will  hail  the  seducer,  and  sue  for  a  smile. 
And  gaze  on  the  treacherous  cheek  which  is  flush'd 
With  the  bliss  he  has  blighted,  the  hopes  he  has  crush 'd. 

In  gold  and  in  plumes  he  will  stand  on  the  stage. 
Concealing  his  grey  hairs,  the  warnings  of  age; 
While  women  pollute  their  chaste  lips  with  the  name 
Of  this  compound  of  meanness,  and  falsehood,  and  shame. 

And  yet,  shall  the  daughters  of  England  renounce 
The  pure  veil  of  modesty,  dear  to  them  once  ? 
Shall  they  kneel  to  the  idol  of  sensual  lust, 
While  Chastity's  image  is  hurl'd  to  the  dust  ? 
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No,  no  :  of  his  boasted  attraction  bereft, 
He  shall  bitterly  feel,  if  a  feeling  be  left ; 
His  mother's  disgrace  on  Fitzwalter  remains, 
The  blood  of  the  prostitute  flows  in  his  veins.'' 

"  I  was  in  a  happy  mood,"  said  Potts,  clos- 
ing his  gilt-edged,  purple-silk,  mother-of-pearl- 
clasped  memorandum-book,  "  when  I  struck 
this  off,  at  a  single  heat,  while  Mrs.  Angelica 
Potts  was  playing,  divinely,  Rode's  Air  and  va- 
riations on  the  harp.  I  positively  don't  think 
it  took  me  more  than  half  an  hour — *" 

"  Brother  Potts,"'  interrupted  the  President, 
rising  as  before,  but  not  with  quite  so  good  an 
equilibrium—"  Brother  Potts,  the  Muses  will 
take  another  opportunity  of  saying  what  you 
wish  about  your  poetry.  At  present,  they  can 
neither  listen  to  your  own  praises  of  it,  nor 
gratify  you  with  theirs.'''  And  he  called  upon 
Mr.  Mc  Swinn  to  come  forward.  He  drew  the 
name  of  "  Sir  Ronald  McFarintosh." 

"  I  am  a  fellow-countryman  of  Sir  Ronald's," 
said  Mc  Swinn,  (dashing  at  once  into  his  sub- 
ject, with  a  pure  Caledonian  accent,  which  was 
better  than  a  hundred  certificates  in  settling 
the  land  of  his  nativity,)  and  honour  him  for 
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the  honour  he  has  reflected  upon  Scotland.  But 
I  flatter  no  man,  though  I  know  I  am  accused 
of  flattering  every  man  —  ay,  and  every  woman 
too — in  the  '  Asylum  for  Authors.'  And  why.? 
Because  I  make  it  a  rule  to  review  only  works 
of  superlative  merit ;  so,  of  course,  my  opinions, 
to  be  honest,  must  be  laudatory,  which  bad 
writers,  whom  I  never  notice,  call  buttering, 
be-blarneying,  be-flummerying,  and  such  like. 
I  despise  flattery,  however;  and  when,  there- 
fore, I  say  that  Sir  Ronald  McFarintosh  has 
reflected  honour  on  my  country,  I  feel  that  I 
am  as  little  influenced  by  a  spirit  of  adulation 
as  by  one  of  nationality. 

"  Yet,  it  is  too  commonly  believed,  Scotchmen 
are  prone  to  both.  And  why  ?  Simply  from 
the  same  cause  that  I  am  suspected  of  scratch- 
ing the  backs  of  all  my  literary  friends  and 
acquaintance  ;  for  it  is  a  curious  fact,  that  Scot- 
land produces  more  great  men,  in  every  depart- 
ment of  human  excellence,  than  all  the  other 
countries  of  Europe  put  together.  Go  where 
you  will,  you  find  Scotchmen;  and  wherever 
you  find  a  Scotchman,  depend  upon  it  you  will 
find  a  man  distinguished  either  by  intellectual 
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superiority,  or  personal  bravery,  or  shrewd 
knowledge  of  the  world,  or  a  prudent  regard 
for  the  good  things  of  the  world ;  or,  in  short, 
some  distinguishing  quality  which  marks  him 
out  for  a  superior  character.  Is  it  to  be  won- 
dered at,  then,  that  Scotchmen,  who  know  this, 
should  speak  of  each  other  in  the  way  they  do  ? 
Or  can  we  be  surprised,  when  we  remember 
what  poor  envious  creatures  we  are  by  nature, 
that  the  rest  of  the  world  say  so  little  about 
us  that  is  to  our  credit,  but  leave  us  to  say  it 
for  ourselves  .f^  I  am  wandering  from  my  sub- 
ject however. 

"  Gentlemen, — with  respect  to  Sir  Ronald  Mc 
Farintosh,  he  is  a  splendid  example  of  the  tri- 
umph of  philosophy  over  prejudice.  His  whole 
life  has  been  one  continued  and  sublime  sub- 
mission to  that  best  of  all  philosophy  which 
teaches  us  to  keep  no  opinions  that  stand  in 
our  way, — of  that  philosophy,  in  fact,  whose 
wisdom  consists  (to  use  a  familiar  illustration) 
in  always  observing  from  which  quarter  the 
wind  blows.  Were  there  more  of  this  philoso- 
phy in  the  world,  we  should  not  witness  the 
evils  that  now  afflict  it ;  for  a  large  proportion 
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(if  not  the  whole)  of  those  evils  springs  from 
the  obstinate  endeavours  of  self-willed  men  to 
walk  in  their  own  path,  instead  of  falling  into 
the  one  where  other  people  walk.  Sir  Ronald 
very  early  made  this  discovery,  and  reduced  it 
to  practice,  with  the  modesty  inseparable  from 
true  genius.  A  jacobin,  when  he  believed  ja- 
cobinism to  be  a  virtue ;  a  royalist,  when  he 
had  reason  to  think  royalism  was  a  greater  vir- 
tue ;  a  lawyer,  pleading  for  popular  rights,  when 
he  considered  popular  rights  the  only  rights  we 
possessed ;  a  judge,  punishing  the  exercise  of 
those  popular  rights,  when  he  was  satisfied  that 
the  laws,  and  they  who  made  them,  were  things 
far  more  sacred ;  an  intrepid  enemy  of  parlia- 
ments, while  he  viewed  them  as  instruments  of 
oppression ;  a  member  of  parliament,  the  mo- 
ment he  was  convinced  that  deliberative  wis- 
dom was  the  sanctuary  of  national  liberty ;  a 
Whig  in  parliament,  as  long  as  he  saw  that  the 
Whigs  were  the  only  party  who  would  give  him 
a  seat ;  and  a  Tory  afterwards,  to  keep  the  seat 
which  whiggery  obtained,  because  he  felt  it 
was  a  situation  where  he  could  benefit  his 
country. 
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"  Thus,  in  every  act  of  his  political  life,  he 
has  proved  that  he  is  superior  to  all  the  petty 
restraints  of  purblind  prejudice  which  trammel 
the  energies  of  ordinary  minds.  I  need  not 
expatiate  upon  that  philosophical  spirit  which 
pervades  every  thing  he  says  in  parliament. 
He  is,  indeed,  the  only  member  of  the  legisla^- 
ture  who  has  brought  philosophy  to  the  discus- 
sion of  public  affairs.  Other  men  reason  upon 
the  malt  tax  or  the  national  debt,  as  if  they 
were  matters  which  merely  affected  the  present 
times ;  but  Sir  Ronald  shows  how  the  elements 
of  universal  history,  how  the  science  of  ethics, 
the  law  of  nations,  and  the  policy  of  the  ancient 
republics  of  Greece  and  Rome,  have  an  intimate 
relation  with  the  price  of  beer  and  consols.  I 
have  heard  him,  myself,  begin  a  speech  upon 
the  third  reading  of  a  bill  for  regulating  the 
customs  upon  tobacco,  with  an  apostrophe  to 
the  shades  of  Columbus  and  Sir  Walter  Raleigh, 
followed  by  a  critical  analysis,  beautifully  ex- 
pressed, of  the  '  Counterblast'  of  the  British 
Solomon,  and  ending  with  a  luminous  disquisi- 
tion upon  the  colonial  principles  of  the  British 
empire.    Such,  Gentlemen,  is  the  extraordinary 
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man  who  was  born  three  miles  from  the  place 
where  I  myself  first  drew  breath ;  and  none  but 
a  Scotchman  can  duly  appreciate  the  feelings 
with  which  I  have  borne  this  feeble,  this  inade- 
quate, but  this  heart- deep  testimony  to  his  ex- 
alted character  !" 

Mr.  Mc  Swinn  sat  down ;  but  rising  again 
immediately,  "  Gentlemen,""  said  he,  "  you  have 
all  heard,  for  many  years  past,  that  my  illus- 
trious countryman  has  been  engaged  in  writing 
an  historical  work,  which  is  to  consist  of  four 
quarto  volumes.  It  is  a  curious  literary  fact, 
(which  I  intend  to  mention  in  the  next  number 
of  the  '  Asylum  for  Authors  !')  that  every  thing 
is  now  ready  for  commencing  that  stupendous 
undertaking.  Sir  Ronald  has  not  only  bought 
a  quarter  of  a  hundred  of  new  pens,  but,  to  my 
certain  knowledge,  has  written  the  title-page  and 
first  paragraph.  He  showed  me  the  pens  (in 
confidence)  yesterday ;  and  promised  to  let  me 
see  the  title-page  the  next  time  I  called."*"* 

It  was  easy  to  perceive,  from  the  indefatigable 
twitches  of  Horace  Twiselden's  nose,  who  was 
lo  make  the  next  display,  that  he  was  rioting 
in  the  silent  consciousness  of  the  efi'ect  he  should 
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produce.  There  was  a  self-satisfied  air  of  calm 
composure  in  his  look,  as  he  approached  the 
President,  and  a  careless  movement  of  the  arm, 
as  he  placed  in  his  hand  the  paper  he  had  drawn, 
which  seemed  to  say,  "  I  am  ready, — and  now 
mark  what  will  follow !"  But  before  Cosmo 
could  break  the  seal,  Horace  was  no  more ! 

What !  dead  ?  No  :  but — Immortal  and 
eternal  Truth  shadow  me  with  your  wings,  that 
my  blushes  may  be  hidden  while  I  write  it — he 
was  dead  drunk  !  "  God  of  our  fathers  !  What 
is  man  ?''  A  Muse  fuddled — "  intossicated  and 
the  worse  of  liquor !"  How  did  it  happen  ? 
"  Faith,"  as  our  friend  the  grave-digger  says, 
"  e'en  by  the  losing  of  his  wits."  It  was  un- 
fortunate that  his  name  began  with  T.  The 
evening  was  far  advanced  ;  the  wine  had  circu- 
lated freely ;  Horace,  "  his  custom  always  in  the 
afternoon,""  had  swallowed  "  potations  pottle- 
deep,"  perhaps  to  "  screw  his  courage  to  the 
sticking-place,"  or  perhaps,  because  the  Bur- 
gundy was  good.  Be  all  these  things  as  they 
raaj,  (and  we  shall  trouble  ourselves  no  further 
with  causes,)  the  fact,  the  melancholy,  the  af- 
flicting fact  was  undeniable. 
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A  sudden  faintness  came  over  him — (a  sensa- 
tion not  unusual  in  such  situations) — his  face 
was  whiter  than  the  cambric  pocket-handker- 
chief which  he  suddenly  held  to  his  mouth — 
his  eyes,  like  two  coddled  gooseberries,  looked 
piteously  upon  the  rest  of  the  Muses,  every  one 
of  whom,  by  a  strange  optical  delusion,  (also 
not  unusual  in  such  situations)  seemed  a  dou- 
ble Muse : — he  stood,  for  a  moment,  vibrating 
like  a  pendulum ;  and  then,  darting  out  of  the 
room,  as  if  some  instantaneous  conviction  had 
flashed  across  his  mind,  that  it  would  be  neither 
safe  nor  decorous  to  stay  another  moment,  he 
was  heard  to  bolt  himself  in  a  sanctuary  which 
stood  at  the  top  of  the  kitchen  stairs.  They 
were  all  taken  by  surprise,  as  much  as  Horace 
himself,  for  he  had  "  borne  his  drink  so  meek- 
ly,"" that  though  every  one  thought  he  had  got 
enough,  no  one  suspected  he  had  too  much. 

It  was  decreed,  by  a  solemn  vote  of  the 
Muses,  that  the  Horatian  scroll  should  remain 
a  sealed  secret ;  that  no  one  should  know,  ex- 
cept the  individual  who  had  inscribed  it,  (and 
he,  whoever  he  was,  was  enjoined  to  keep  his 
finger  on  his  lips,)  what  name  was  destined  to 
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gather  round  it  the  eloquent  praises,  or,  as  it 
might  be,  the  terrible  denunciations,  of  Twisel- 
den's  oratory,  till  Twiselden  himself  was  able, 
whether  at  the  present  or  some  future  meeting, 
to  execute  his  allotted  task.  It  only  remained, 
therefore,  for  John  Julius  Wilson,  though  last 
not  least,  to  take  out  the  remaining  name; 
which  was  that  of  SiR  Frederick  Durbett, 
Bart. 

Wilson  seemed  pleased  with  his  subject,  if 
that  indescribable  smile  of  his — (such  a  smile 
as  imagination  might  paint  upon  the  livid 
shrivelled  lips  of  a  holy  Inquisitor,  gloating 
over  the  torments  of  a  sinful  heretic  stretched 
upon  the  rack) — could  have  its  origin  in  plea- 
surable emotions. 

"  Were  I,"  said  he,  "  to  adopt  the  idea  of 
our  learned  Vice-President,  and  give  you  an 
epitaph  for  Sir  Frederick  Durbett,  I  should  be- 
gin by  describing  it  as  intended  for  a  broken 
column,  standing  amid  a  heap  of  ruins; 
for,  of  all  men  that  ever  lived.  Sir  Frederick  has 
shown  the  greatest  propensity  to  destroy.  Yet 
I  acquit  him  of  more  design  in  his  Vandalic 
crusade  against  existing  institutions,  civil,  mo- 
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ral,  religious,  and  political,  than  that  brutish 
adaptation  of  means  to  an  end,  without  com- 
prehending any  thing  beyond  the  immediate 
end,  which  belongs  to  the  African  savage,  who 
cuts  down  the  tree  in  order  to  get  at  the  fruit. 
Sir  Frederick  Durbett  is  this  savage.  He  sees 
above  him  the  thing  he  desires,  and  to  obtain 
it,  would  level  all  that  lies  between  ;  which  he 
would  not  do,  were  he  capable  of  understand- 
ing the  remote  consequences  of  his  actions. 

"  The  fool  who  set  fire  to  his  house,  to  burn 
the  rats  which  devoured  his  cheese,  was,  in  his 
way,  a  Sir  Frederick  Durbett,  who  would  sub- 
vert the  throne  to  get  rid  of  an  obnoxious  mi- 
nister. He  has  acted  a  conspicuous  part  in  the 
wide  theatre  of  domestic  politics.  His  birth 
and  fortune  gave  him  influence;  a  perverted 
judgment  made  him  active.  Designed  by  na- 
ture merely  to  form  the  link  in  the  series  of  his 
family  descent,  he  might  have  earned  the  title 
of  a  good  man ;  but  his  ambition  was  to  be  a 
great  one,  and  in  the  attempt  his  reputation  has 
perished.  The  applause,  the  passions,  and  the 
vices  of  the  vulgar,  have  ever  been  his  motive, 
means,  and  end.     The  shouts  of  a  mob  thrill 
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him  with  ecstasy  ;  their  passions,  with  hope ; 
their  excesses,  with  delight. 

"  In  the  outset  of  his  career,  he  became  the 
tool  of  an  apostate  priest,  under  whose  perni- 
cious tutelage  he  acquired  principles  which 
have  bent  his  faculties  in  base  servitude  to  a 
despicable  faction.  If  public  discontent  can  be 
inflamed — if  the  acts  of  government  can  be 
perverted — if  existing  institutions  can  be  me- 
naced or  endangered — he  is  ever  foremost  in  the 
enterprise.  Happily  for  the  country,  on  more 
occasions  than  one,  those  only  thought  with 
him,  who  were  unable  to  act  like  him.  His 
whole  life  has  been  a  practical  denial  of  the 
poef  s  maxim,  that  '  whatever  is  is  right.''  His 
axiom  is,  (sublime  conviction  of  a  crooked 
mind  !)  '  whatever  is  is  wrong.' 

"  The  handj  however,  which  cannot  build  a 
hovel  may  destroy  a  temple;  and  Sir  Frede- 
rick Durbett,  whose  vulgar  turbulence  would 
have  assailed  the  venerable  edifice  of  our  con- 
stitution, nor  left  one  stone  upon  the  other, 
when  the  task  of  ruin  was  performed,  and  him- 
self involved  in  the  general  destruction,  might 
have  vainly  sighed  to  reconstruct  it.     Remem- 
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bering  what  he  is, — reflecting  what  he  inight 
have  been, — and  knowing  what  he  must  be  till 
the  grave  closes  over  him,  friend  and  foe  may 
equally  lament  that  he  has  been,  is,  and  will 
continue  to  be, — a  demagogue  !"" 

Thus  terminated  this  memorable  sitting  of 
the  Muses,  destined  to  immortality  in  these 
pages ;  and  we  will  not  profane  the  record  by 
mingling  the  baser  matter  of  their  conversation 
when  Wilson  sat  down ;  for  though  Horace 
Twiselden  was  the  only  one  who,  like  the 
"  lubber  fiend,"  had  "  flung  himself,  crop-full,"" 
out  of  the  room,  he  was  by  no  means  the  only 
one  whom  such  a  timely  retreat  would  have 
become.     But  we  let  fall  the  curtain  ! 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

It  was  not  till  the  third  day  after  Caroline's 
flight,  that  Sir  George  Ardent  received  positive 
information  respecting  the  intentions  of  Mr. 
Spencer;  and  then  he  learned  that  the  dis- 
appointed bridegroom  had  quitted  England 
to  make  that  tour  of  Switzerland  and  Italy 
alone,  which,  the  reader  may  remember,  was 
mentioned  with  such  emphasis  by  Caroline  in 
her  letter  to  Louisa. 

The  fact  is,  that  before  the  hour  arrived  on 
the  morrow  which  was  to  have  been  his  wed- 
ding-day, he  was  many  miles  on  the  road  towards 
Dover,  attended  by  a  single  servant,  and  in 
company  with  thoughts  which  made  him  fit  com- 
pany only  for  himself.  He  had  very  promptly, 
and  very  prudently,  determined  upon  this  step, 
as  the  one  which  offered  the  best  chance   of 
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restoring  him  to  tranquillity,  both  by  giving 
immediate  occupation  and  excitement  to  his 
mind,  and  (which  was  infinitely  the  more  im- 
portant consideration)  by  removing  him  from 
that  circle  where  every  hour  must  have  teemed 
with  incidents  to  goad  his  lacerated  feelings 
into  agony. 

A  coldly-courteous  note,  addressed  to  the 
General,  and  left  to  be  delivered  the  day  after 
his  departure,  acquainted  him  with  the  circum- 
stance, and  contained  his  formal  renunciation  of 
all  intention  of  ever  renewing  his  pretensions  to 
the  honour  of  Miss  Asper's  hand.  Inclosed, 
was  a  letter  for  Caroline  herself,  sealed  with 
black  wax,  and  bearing  the  impression  of  a 
torch  reversed,  which  he  requested  the  General 
to  give  her  "  when  she  was  restored  to  his 
society,  as,  of  course,  she  would  be,  now  that 
he  was  no  longer  an  abhorred  object  in  the  way." 

Sir  George,  meanwhile,  had  endured  a  host 
of  petty  mortifications,  which  he  bore  with  a 
proud  impatience  that  made  a  visible  alteration 
in  his  temper.  The  flight  of  Caroline  —  the 
"  where  can  she  be  V  and  the  "  ivho  can  have 
assisted  her  escape .?"  were  the  perpetual  themes 
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of  Lady  Ardent  and  Louisa's  conversation,  in 
his  presence.  Sometimes  he  was  appealed  to 
for  his  opinions  upon  both  these' questions  ;  at 
others,  he  had  to  listen  to  conjectures  of  their 
own,  which  seemed,  to  his  sensitive  suspicions, 
as  if  they  had  a  meaning  covertly  intended  for 
himself. 

Sometimes,  a  morning  visitor  would  drop  in, 
with  a  new  version  of  the  stor}?^,  ingeniously- 
shrouded  in  just  so  much  mystery  as  was 
sufficient  to  make  him  fancy  the  mysterious 
part  was  introduced  from  motives  of  delicacy 
towards  himself  and  family.  But  the  most 
severe  trial  to  which  he  was  put,  was  when 
Colonel  Asper  called  to  consult  with  him  as  a 
friend,  and  with  the  deference  almost  of  a  son, 
upon  the  best  means  of  proceeding  in  this  dis- 
tressing business.  There  was  so  much  of  that 
soldierly  frankness,  and  manly  sincerity,  which 
he  so  reverenced,  in  the  Colonel's  whole  man- 
ner—  such  an  evident  conviction  on  his  mind 
that  he  was  seeking  counsel  from  one  whom  he 
honoured  for  the  loftiness  and  purity  of  his 
character,  that  Sir  George  was  more  than  once 
upon  the  point  of  forfeiting  his  solemnly  pledg- 
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ed  faith  to  Caroline,  by  revealing  all  he  knew. 
He  did  not,  however ;  and  he  only  felt  the  more 
intensely,  how  self-degraded  he  stood  in  the  pre- 
sence of  a  man  who  was  using  towards  himself 
neither  artifice  nor  deception. 

Louisa  was  the  only  one  who  believed  she 
knew  more  of  the  matter,  as  it  really  was,  than 
any  body  else ;  because  she,  and  she  alone, 
knew  of  the  attachment  between  Caroline  and 
her  brother  Charles.  It  was  true,  she  saw 
Charles  in  the  utmost  affliction  at  the  event, 
and  he  had  vehemently  disclaimed  all  conni- 
vance in  his  letters.  Nevertheless,  the  solution 
seemed  so  natural,  that  Caroline  should  run 
away  from  the  man  she  did  not  love,  with 
the  one  she  did,  that  she  gave  Charles  credit 
for  nothing  more  than  acting  his  part  with 
admirable  fidelity. 

Love,  which  sometimes  keeps  its  own  secrets 
so  well,  is  utterly  unfit  to  be  entrusted  with 
those  of  other  people.  The  moment  two  hearts 
cleave  to  each  other,  the  two  persons  to  whom 
they  belong  exchange  the  keys  that  lock  up  the 
sanctuaries  of  their  inmost  thoughts ;  or,  if 
they  do  not   absolutely  surrender  the  keys,  a 
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tacit  compact  is  entered  into  that  they  shall  be 
forthcoming  at  the  first  summons  of  a  tear,  a 
sigh,  a  pretty  pout,  or  a  tender  prayer. 

It  was  by  virtue  of  the  stipulations  of  such  a 
compact,  that  Louisa,  in  one  of  her  many  con- 
versations with  Colonel  Asper  upon  the  subject 
of  Caroline,  and  full  of  pity  for  the  harassed 
state  of  his  feelings,  which  were  beginning  to  tor- 
ment them-selves  with  a  thousand  vague  fancies 
of  infamy  and  dishonour,  could  not  help  signi- 
ficantly hinting,  that  she  was  "  pretty  sure, 
whenever  the  mystery  was  cleared  up,  it  would 
turn  out  Caroline  had  done  nothing  which  a 
little  scolding  for  the  way  of  doing  it  would 
not  be  sufficient  to  set  to  rights."  This  was 
enough.  An  earnest  entreaty,  a  passionate  ad- 
juration, a  pathetic  imploring,  and,  possibly,  a 
persuasive  use  of  the  lips,  (for,  in  these  cases, 
lips  can  snatch  a  power  beyond  the  reach  of 
words,)  obtained  the  rest.  Colonel  Asper  be- 
came acquainted  with  the  secret  of  his  sister's 
love  for  Charles,  and  with  the  more  than  sus- 
picion of  Louisa,  that  Charles  himself  was  the 
only  person  who  knew  of  her  present  retreat. 

But  she  foresaw  not  the  effect  this  intelli- 
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gence  would  have  upon  him.  He  was  not 
wholly  without  some  portion  of  those  fiery 
particles  that  burned  in  the  veins  of  the  Gene- 
ral, while  he  added  to  them  certain  austere  and 
jealous  notions  touching  such  proceedings  as  he 
now  believed  had  taken  place,  which  were  likely 
to  give  to  his  roused  passions  a  direction  which 
Louisa  might  have  cause  to  deplore  ever  after. 
The  truth  is,  he  regarded  Charles  as  a  confirmed 
libertine ;  and  though  the  brother  of  the  woman 
he  adored,  the  son  of  a  man  whose  character  he 
venerated, — nay  —  though  one  whom  even  he 
himself  admired  for  some  qualities,  —  he  no 
sooner  heard  that  "  Charles  Ardent  was  the 
only  person  who  knew  of  his  sister's  present 
retreat/'  than  his  thoughts,  like  lightning,  re- 
vealed to  his  indignant  fancy  the  only  inter- 
course which  a  libertine  would  seek.  He  dis- 
guised these  thoughts  from  Louisa,  and  would 
gladly  have  concealed  them  from  himself;  but 
they  haunted  him  with  hourly  increasing  reali- 
ty, till  at  last  the  thing  he  feared  became  the 
thing  he  no  longer  doubted.  From  that  mo- 
ment, he  resolved  to  be  satisfied. 

He  sought  an  interview  with  Charles ;  but 
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he  was  with  difficulty  to  be  met  with,  for  he 
was  hurrying  from  place  to  place,  through  the 
whole  day,  in  the  hope  of  discovering  whither 
Caroline  had  betaken  herself,  or  had  been  con- 
veyed. At  length  they  met ;  Charles,  exhausted, 
agitated,  distressed,  with  fruitless  inquiries  and 
baffled  expectations ;  the  Colonel,  preoccupied 
with  the  notion  of  his  delinquency,  and  ascrib- 
ing the  very  state  of  exhaustion,  agitation,  and 
distress  in  which  he  found  him,  to  the  con- 
sciousness of  that  for  which  he  had  sought  him. 

"  My  dear  fellow!"  exclaimed  Charles,  stretch- 
ing forth  his  hand,  with  a  languid  and  bewil- 
dered air,  "  I  sincerely  sympathize  with  you  in 
this  sad  business — "" 

"  Mr.  Ardent,"  interrupted  the  Colonel,  dis- 
regarding the  extended  hand,  "  if  I  am  not 
misinformed,  this  visit  will  apprize  you  that  it 
is  for  something  more  than  sympathy  I  have 
come." 

"For  Heaven's  sake!  explain  yourself,"  replied 
Charles,  rallying  a  little  from  his  languor. 

"  It  is  done  in  two  words,"  said  the  Colonel 
— "  my  sister  !" 

"  Two  thousand  such  words  would  tell  me 
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nothing  but  what  I  know,"  answered  Charles 
a  little  haughtily,  offended  at  the  stern  manner 
of  his  friend. 

"  What  is  it  you  do  know  of  Caroline  .^"" 
inquired  the  Colonel,  fixing  his  eyes  with  a 
fierce  and  penetrating  glance  upon  Charles. 

"  Even  what  all  the  town  knows,"  rejoined 
Charles,  with  an  assumed  indifference. — "  Just 
so  much  and  no  more."" 

"You  are  incapable  of  equivocation,  I  hope?" 
replied  the  Colonel  calmly. 

"  Really,  Colonel  Asper,  before  this  conver- 
sation, which  is  itself  most  equivocal,  goes  any 
further,  I  think  it  incumbent  upon  you  to  state 
your  reasons  for  commencing  it.  Do  not  mis- 
construe my  manner,  as  indicating  one  hostile 
or  angry  feeling  towards  you,  but  merely  as 
shaping  itself  by  yours  to  me." 

The  serene,  and  even  graceful,  dignity 
with  which  Charles  uttered  these  words,  toge- 
ther with  the  expression  of  generous  regret  that 
sat  upon  his  pallid,  harassed  countenance,  at 
the  necessity  v^^hich  compelled  him  to  assume 
such  a  deportment  towards  one  whom  he  yet 
deemed  a  friend,  staggered,  for  a  moment,  the 
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suspicions  of  the  Colonel.  But  the  next  in- 
stant, they  returned  with  all  their  first  vio- 
lence ;  and  he  continued  : — 

"  I  acknowledge  the  reasonableness  of  your 
request ;  and  my  answer  to  it  is,  that  from  cir- 
cumstances which  have  come  to  my  knowledge, 
I  have  grounds  for  supposing,  not  only  that 
you  were  privy  to  my  sister's  elopement,  but 
that  she  is  at  this  time  in  some  place  of  con- 
cealment which  you  have  provided." 

"  Now,"  said  Charles,  "  we  shall  understand 
each  other.  May  I  be  favoured  with  the  cir- 
cumstances which  have  come  to  your  know- 
ledge, and  on  which  you  ground  your  suppo- 
sition .?" 

"  Certainly,"  replied  Colonel  Asper.  "  In 
the  first  place,  you  have  been  carrying  on,  for 
many  months,  a  clandestine  correspondence 
with  my  sister — " 

"  Stop  ! "  exclaimed  Charles,  reddening  at 
the  imputation  conveyed  by  the  phrase,  clan- 
destine correspondence.  "  I  can  save  you  some 
trouble.  Colonel  Asper,  by  a  frank  confession, 
and  as  frank  a  denial.  This  is  not  the  time  for 
explaining  the  real  nature  of  any  correspon- 
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dence  I  may  have  had  with  Miss  Asper.  That 
it  has  been  a  secret  one,  I  admit :  and  that 
both  I  and  Caroline  must  have  had  strong 
motives  for  making  it  so^  you  may  easily  con- 
ceive, from  the  single  fact,  that  it  has  been 
concealed  from  you^  loved  as  you  are  by  her,  as 
her  brother,  regarded  as  you  have  been  by  me, 
as  my  friend,  and  likely,  ere  long,  to  own  me 
by  a  dearer  title  ;  but,  that  this  correspondence 
has  been  clandestinely  carried  on,  in  the  more 
offensive  interpretation  of  that  word,  or  that 
it  has  been  carried  on  at  all,  for  any  dishonour- 
able purposes,  I  should  be  willing,  for  yow 
satisfaction,  to  disclaim,  by  the  most  solemn 
asseverations,  were  it  not  that  I  feel  I  should 
sully  the  character  of  Miss  Asper  by  a  pro- 
ceeding which  could  not  exculpate  myself,  with- 
out tacitly  admitting  a  supposition  injurious 
to  her." 

The  Colonel  listened  to  this  statement,  deli- 
vered in  a  firm,  unembarrassed,  almost  indiffer- 
ent tone,  with  the  uncomfortable  feeling  which 
begins  to  take  possession  of  a  man  who  still 
thinks  he  is  in  the  right,  but  sees  all  his  best 
reasons  for  thinking  so,  slipping  through  his 
l2 
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fingers.  Napoleon  must  have  been  annoyed 
with  this  sort  of  feeling  at  the  battle  of  Water- 
loo, when  he  saw  Victory  descending  with  her 
laurel  crown  to  place  it  on  the  brow  of  Wel- 
lington ;  for  he  always  insisted  that,  according 
to  all  the  soundest  principles  of  military  science, 
he  ought  to  have  triumphed ;  and  there  are  few 
things  more  provoking  than  to  know  (as  we  ge- 
nerally do  when  we  lose),  that  we  ought  to  win, 
though  we  do  not. 

"  I  confess/'  said  the  Colonel,  "  I  should 
have  been  better  satisfied  with  a  disavowal  less 
equivocal  in  its  nature  than  the  one  you  have 
given.  However,  I  shall  deal  very  frankly  with 
you,  Mr.  Ardent :  first,  by  telling  you  that  I 
have  no  proofs,  at  present,  to  adduce  in  support 
of  my  suspicions;  secondly,  by  assuring  you 
those  suspicions  are  not  removed ;  and  thirdly, 
by  avowing  my  determination  to  leave  no  stone 
unturned  till  I  have  obtained  the  evidence 
which  will  confirm  or  annihilate  them.  When 
either  of  these  cases  arises,  I  shall  do  myself  the 
honour  of  repeating  this  visit."' 

"  I  am  so  little  honoured  in  the  motive  of 
the  visit  you  have  paid,"  replied  Charles,  "  that 
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unless  your  next  is  to  repair  the  wrong  of 
this  one,  I  shall  prefer  to  receive  any  friend 
whom  you  may  depute  to  convey  your  inten- 
tions." 

"  I  understand  you,  Mr.  Ardent,"  said  the 
Colonel,  and  with  a  formal  bow  quitted  the 
apartment. 

Charles  threw  himself  on  a  sofa,  and  tried  to 
unravel  the  mystery  which  seemed  thickening 
round  him.  It  was  not  enough,  it  appeared, 
that  an  impenetrable  veil  hung  between  him 
and  Caroline,  but  now  he  had  become  an  object 
of  suspicion  to  her  brother,  and  of  course  to  the 
General.  By  what  means,  too,  had  the  former 
obtained  his  knowledge  of  their  mutual  affec- 
tion ?  Not  from  herself;  of  that  he  felt  assured. 
Perhaps  from  some  letters  of  his  that  had  been 
discovered  since  her  flight  ? — He  cared  not.  He 
knew  he  was  guiltless  of  any  one  act  that  could 
justify  censure,  unless  it  were  a  crime  to  love  so 
amiable,  so  excellent,  a  creature  as  Caroline. 
He  now  wished,  indeed,  he  had  yielded  to  her 
long  and  frequent  entreaties  to  put  an  end  to 
the  secrecy  of  their  love ;  but  that  was  a  vain 
regret.     All  the  mischief  it  could  engender  had 
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been  produced,  and  the  only  anxiety  of  his 
heart  was  to  learn  whither  she  had  gone.  It 
seemed  pregnant  with  the  most  dismal  portents, 
that  he,  for  whose  sake  she  had  taken  the  step, 
should  be  ignorant  of  her  fate. 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 

That  Colonel  Asper  would  have  rigidly 
fulfilled  his  declaration  of  hunting  for  proofs 
of  Charles's  supposed  knowledge  of  Caroline''s 
retreat,  there  can  be  no  doubt.  But  almost  in 
the  same  moment  that  he  made  the  declaration, 
and  before  he  had  taken  a  single  step  in  further- 
ance of  it,  circumstances  occurred  which  en- 
tirely changed  the  channel  of  his  suspicions,  and 
of  course  of  his  resentments. 

An  elopement  in  fashionable  life  is  one  of 
those  events  upon  which  the  manufacturers  of 
piquante  paragraphs  for  the  newspapers  will 
thrive  for  a  week.  But  such  an  elopement  as 
Miss  Asper's  !  On  the  eve  of  her  marriage — 
with  an  unknown  inamoi'ato, — and  not  to  Gretna 
Green, — or  anywhere  else,  that  could  be  found 
out !     These  were  accessories  to  the  principal 
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feature  of  the  case,  which  admitted  of  the  most 
ingenious  mystification. 

The  columns  of  the  Morning  Post,  conse- 
quently, that  perfect  mirror  of  St.  James's  and 
the  West  end, — of  the  Morning  Herald,  which 
has  a  corner  for  every  thing,  from  a  boii  mot  in 
Siberia  to  the  last  weekly  returns  of  a  mine  in 
Peru, — of  the  Morning  Chronicle,  albeit  its  taste 
inclines  rather  to  a  faux  pas  in  the  cabinet,  and 
of  the  Times  even,  which  seldom  meddles  with 
any  scandal  but  of  its  own  making,  teemed 
with  paragraphs,  witty,  moral,  obscure,  expla- 
natory, positive,  doubtful,  &c.  &c.,  upon  the 
subject  of  the  "FUGITIVE  Bride,"  as  the 
affair  was  duly  christened.  These,  however, 
as  they  were  really  nothing  more  than  so  many 
ingenious  changes  of  the  one  original  fact, 
passed  unheeded  by  those  who  were  most 
deeply  interested  in  the  fact  itself;  but  they 
served  for  the  text  of  many  a  plausible  and 
acute  commentary  to  those  who  were  interested 
only  in  the  idle  gossip  of  the  hour. 

At  last,  there  appeared  a  paragraph,  framed 
in  the  very  mould  of  one  of  those  puzzling  and 
mysterious   pieces  of  poetry   which  we  some- 
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times  see  addressed  "  To  him  who  will  un- 
derstand it:"  puzzling  and  mysterious  to  all 
the  world,  save. the  fortunate,  or  unfortunate? 
"  him,"  (according  to  the  tenor  of  the  verses) 
for  whose  special  gratification,  admonition, 
reproach,  or  information,  it  may  be  intended. 
This  paragraph  was  worded  as  follows;  and  its 
appearance  was  on  the  day  subsequent  to  that 
in  which  the  interview  between  Charles  and 
Colonel  Asper  took  place. 

"  The  Fugitive  Bride. — We  are  in  pos- 
session of  facts  that  throw  a  melancholy  light 
upon  this  affair,  which  has  occupied  so  much 
of  the  attention  of  our  fashionable  circles  for 
the  last  few  days.  The  fair  truant  is  not  a 
hundred  miles  from  London,  and,  what  is  most 
extraordinary,  she  has  evinced  a  singular  pre- 
dilection for  that  mature  age  which  is  supposed 
to  offer  a  security  against  inconstancy.  The 
'  gallant  gay  Lothario'  is  certainly  turned 
fifty  ;  and  if  we  are  not  quite  misinformed,  has 
a  son  who  once  thought  himself  the  favoured 
swain.  But  there  is  no  accounting  for  the 
caprices  of  love,  or  the  fancies  of  the  lovelier 
part  of  the  creation.  The  young  lady  fled 
l5 
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from  a  husband^  rich,  accomplished,  handsome, 
and  in  the  prime  of  life  ;  from  a  lover,  who  is  a 
distinguished  votary  of  fashion,  though  not 
yet  three-and-twenty  ;  and  is  rusticating  within 
a  morning  drive  of  the  metropolis,  the  chtre 
amie  of  a  Baronet  who  enjoys  the  reputation 
of  being  a  philosopher.  How  the  matter  will 
end,  it  is  impossible  to  say.  No  doubt,  the 
gentlemen  of  the  long  robe  will  be  put  into 
requisition  ;  whatever  other  proceedings  may 
be  adopted  by  the  gallant  father  and  brother 
of  the  lady;' 

A  double  battery  of  heavy  ordnance  dis- 
charged under  the  very  nose  of  Sir  George 
Ardent,  when  he  had  no  reason  to  suspect  the 
explosion  of  a  halfpenny  cracker,  would  not 
have  produced  such  an  effect  upon  his  nerves, 
as  the  reading  of  this  tremendous  paragraph. 

He  was  sitting  at  breakfast  with  Lady 
Ardent  and  his  daughter,  and  had  just  finished 
his  first  cup  of  coffee,  as  his  eye  glanced  upon 
it.  Holding  the  paper  up,  so  as  to  conceal  his 
face,  that  the  suddenness  of  his  emotions  might 
not  attract  notice,  he  read  each  scorpion  line 
again   and   again.     By  degrees,   he   recovered 
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his  self-possession  sufficiently  to  appear  intent 
upon  the  debate  with  which  the  paper  was 
nearly  filled ;  but  his  eyes  rested  on  mere 
vacancy;  all  his  thoughts  were  called  home, 
concentrated  upon  the  damning  purport  of  that 
little  paragraph,  or  busied  with  considering 
how  he  should  act.  His  first  impulse  was  to 
direct  the  attention  of  Lady  Ardent  to  it,  (read 
it  aloud  he  could  not,)  and  then  explain  its 
allusions  to  himself.  His  next,  to  call  imme- 
diately upon  General  Asper,  and  prepare  the 
way  for  Caroline's  return.  His  last,  to  set  off 
for  Caroline''s  retreat,  and,  in  company  with  her, 
present  himself  to  her  father.  But  he  could 
resolve  upon  nothing,  except  that  which  he 
ought  not  to  have  done, — folding  up  the  paper, 
putting  it  in  his  pocket,  with  some  muttered 
reason  for  so  doing,  about  wishing  to  read  the 
debate  at  his  leisure,  and  after  a  few  moments 
of  embarrassing  conversation,  which  soon  sub- 
sided into  a  still  more  embarrassing  silence, 
quitting  the  room. 

Alone,  he  gave  vent  to  his  feelings  in  a 
strain  of  vehement  and  bitter  self-reproach, 
condemning  himself,  as  he  had  a  hundred  times 
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before,  for  having  consented  to  act  a  part  fraught 
with  so  many  humiliating  consequences,  and 
capable  of  such  sinister  interpretations.  He 
saw,  however,  he  was  driven  to  the  point 
where  he  must  make  his  stand,  and  assume  the 
attitude  which  the  purity  of  his  intentions 
warranted.  His  pride  took  the  alarm,  and 
came  like  a  giant  to  his  aid. 

"  I  will  7iot  be  hunted  down,"  he  exclaimed, 
"by  a  world  I  despise — a  world  for  whose 
good  opinion  I  have  never  yet  swayed  my 
course,  or  to  the  right  or  to  the  left,  even  by 
a  hair's  breadth.  I  began  this  thing  in  honour 
and  humanity  ;  I  have  gone  on  with  it  to  the 
same  end,  and  I  will  finish  it.  Who  is  he 
shall  dare  arraign  me,  when  I  stand  forth 
and  say,  'Twas  thus  I  did,  and  for  this  I  did 
it  ?  While  there  was  room  to  believe  it  might 
shape  itself  less  obnoxiously,  I  was  content  to 
bear  some  of  the  inevitable  consequences  of 
walking  along  secret  paths.  But  now,  I  give 
those  consequences  to  the  winds.  I  disdain 
longer  to  shroud  in  mystery,  motives  which 
have  had  the  award  of  my  own  heart,  and  my 
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scorn  of  man  shall  oppose  itself  like  a  rock  to 
his  savage  malignity."" 

Almost  for  the  first  moment  since  he  had  en- 
gaged in  this  business,  he  now  felt  restored,  as 
it  were,  to  himself, — to  that  dangerous  enthu- 
siasm of  feeling  which  looks  to  no  other  autho- 
rity than  our  own  will  for  the  sanction  of  what 
we  will.  In  obedience  to  that  feeling,  he  re- 
solved not  to  alter  or  accelerate  one  jot,  happen 
what  might,  the  course  already  agreed  upon. 
At  his  last  interview  with  Caroline,  (whom  he 
had  visited  daily,)  he  promised  he  would  not 
see  her  father  till  they  had  again  consulted 
upon  all  the  circumstances  which  should  attend 
their  meeting.  To  this  promise  he  determined 
to  adhere,  and  set  forth  soon  after  to  per- 
form it. 

There  are  persons  in  this  world  who  are 
never  weary  of  doing  good ;  and  whose  mode 
of  doing  it  is  so  evangelical,  that  there  is  no- 
thing they  dread  so  much  as  being  detected  in 
the  exercise  of  their  moral  propensities.  From 
one  of  this  class,  no  doubt,  proceeded  the  fol- 
lowing  communications  to    Lady  Ardent  and 
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General  Asper,  delivered  through  the  medium 
of  the  twopenny  post. 

"  Honoured  Madam, 
"  A  STRANGER,  who  can  feel  for  your  situ- 
ation, takes  this  method  of  informing  you,  that 
if  you  wish  to  have  ocular  demonstration  of 
what  is  going  on  between  Sir  George  Ardent 
and  a  certain  young  lady,  whose  elopement  has 
been  mentioned  in  the  papers,  you  can  do  so 
by  inquiring  for  Nicholas  Crowe,  at  the  large 

White  House  at .     If  N.  C.  should  not  be 

at  home,  please  to  ask  to  see  the  lodger. 

"  Yours,  anonymously.*" 

The  General's  epistle  ran  thus : — 

"  Sir, 

"  A  FATHER,  who  has  a  father's  feelings  for 

a  parent  whose  daughter  has  been  led  astray, 

thinks  it  his  duty  to  give  you  this  hint.     A 

young  lady  has  been    living  for  some   days  at 

,  whom  nobody  has  ever  seen  go  out  ever 

since  she  has  been  there ;  but  an  elderly  gen- 
tleman, who  is  understood  to  be   Sir  George 
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Ardent,  though  he  calls  himself  Mr,  Howard^ 
visits  her  every  day.  You  will  know  how  to 
act.  For  further  particulars,  enquire  of  Nicho- 
las Crowe,  at  the  large  White  House  at ; 

and  if  N.  C.  should  not  be  at  home,  please  to 
ask  to  see  the  lodger. 

"  Yours,  anonymously." 

We  shall  see,  presently,  what  followed  upon 
the  arrival  of  the  latter.  With  respect  to  the 
former,  Lady  Ardent  was  alone  when  she  re- 
ceived it ;  but  she  had  scarcely  perused  its  con- 
tents when  her  brother,  Mr.  Pickthorne,  enter- 
ed the  room.  With  a  benignant  smile  beam- 
ing upon  her  features,  and  with  a  noble  calm- 
ness of  voice  and  manner,  she  put  it  into  his 
hands. 

"  See,"  said  she,  "  what  a  sad  world  this  is  ! 
And  what  wretches  there  are  in  it,  who  would 
disturb  the  sacred  repose  of  a  home  like  mine  ; 
if  I  were  so  little  worthy  to  enjoy  it  as  to  let 
such  baseness  be  its  enemy." 

Mr.  Pickthorne  read  the  letter,  and  taking 
a  newspaper  from  his  pocket,  folded  into  a 
small  square,  with  a  paragraph    conspicuous- 
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ly  encircled  with  red  ink,  gave  it  to  Lady 
Ardent. 

"  Read  that,  sister,"  said  he,  while  he 
crossed  his  legs,  threw  himself  back  in  his 
chair,  and  began  himself  to  read  the  letter  a 
second  time. 

"  Ridiculous  !"  exclaimed  Lady  Ardent, 
throwing  the  paper  carelessly  and  contemptu- 
ously from  her — "  They  have  both  one  com- 
mon origin.  I  hope  to  Heaven,  Sir  George  has 
not  seen  this ! — and  yet — "  suddenly  pausing — 
"  I  fear  he  has,  for  I  remember  now,  he  put 
the  newspaper  he  was  reading  at  breakfast,  into 
his  pocket,  with  an  expression  of  chagrin,  as  if 
something  in  it  had  vexed  him.'"' 

''  I  dare  say  he  was  vexed,"*'  replied  Mr. 
Pickthorne  sarcastically,  as  he  examined  the 
postmark  of  the  letter. 

"  It  is  most  mortifying,"  continued  her 
Ladyship,  "  that  a  man  like  Sir  George  should 
be  exposed  to  these  insulting  calumnies." 

"  Are  they  calumnies,  sister  ?"  inquired  Mr. 
Pickthorne  significantly. 

"  Does  yonder  sun  shine  ?"  retorted  Lad}' 
Ardent,  while  a  triumphant  glow  of  unshaken. 
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of  unassailable  confidence  in  her  husband's 
honour,  irradiated  her  countenance. 

"  You  must  not  be  offended  at  what  I  am 
now  going  to  say,  sister,"  replied  Mr.  Pick- 
thorne  ;  "  but  the  truth  is,  I  came  upon  this 
very  business.  For  the  last  two  days,  there  have 
been  strange  reports  about  town  concerning  Sir 
George  and  Miss  Asper,  and  I  have  heard  them 
freely  mentioned  in  places  where,  not  being 
known  as  related  to  either  party,  no  reserve 
was  used.  I  own,  I  was  shocked  to  see  that 
scandalous  paragraph  upon  the  subject ;  but 
what  can  be  said,  where  so  many  things  seem  to 
tally  ?  These  reports — that  paragraph — and 
now  this  letter— though  evidently  written  by 
some  illiterate  person,  who  does  not  know 
the  meaning  of  the  word  anonymous, — appear 
strangely  to  confirm  what  it  is  most  painful  to 
believe." 

"  In  God's  name,  my  dear  brother,  do  not 
let  me  hear  you  talk  thus !"  exclaimed  Lady 
Ardent.  "  Reports  !  Those  reports,  dressed 
up  by  a  hacknied  libeller,  in  the  way  of  his 
trade !  and  a  vulgar  scrawl  like  this,  emanat- 
ing, in  all  probability,  from  the  same  polluted 
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source  !  Are  these,  for  one  moment,  to  tarnish, 
with  a  passing  breath  of  suspicion  in  my  mind, 
the  unsullied  character  of  my  husband  ?  Oh  ! 
No,  no !  I  should  despise  myself  were  it 
possible." 

"  You  must  forgive  me,  sister,""  replied  Mr. 
Pickthorne,  with  more  than  his  wonted  gravity, 
"  if  I  say  that  I  think  you  are  bound,  in  defe- 
rence to  the  very  persuasion  you  have  of  Sir 
George's  honour,  to  sift  this  matter  to  the 
bottom." 

"  I !"  exclaimed  Lady  Ardent — "  /  play  the 
spy  upon  his  actions,  and  hunt  for  intelligence 
which  I  can  neither  hope  to  seek  in  vain,  nor 
dread  to  find,  without  equally  injuring  him  ! 
— Never !" 

"  You  provoke  me,"  cried  her  brother,  strik- 
ing the  table  violently  with  his  hand,  "  to  say 
what  I  did  not  intend,  and  to  tell  you  plainly, 
I  believe  every  syllable  of  what  I  have  heard. 
Zounds !  Sir  George  is  but  a  man,  and  man  is 
but  a  weak,  fallible,  erring  creature." 

"  Pray  do  not  distress  me,"  said  Lady  Ar- 
dent, with  a  faltering  voice,  as  she  rose  from 
her  seat,  and  walked  to  another  part  of  the 
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room,  to  conceal  the  tears  which  her  brother's 
harsh  words  had  called  into  her  eyes. 

"  I  do  not  wish  to  distress  you,'"*  answered 
Mr.  Pickthorne,  "  but  I  do  wish  to  make  you 
reasonable.  Why  should  you  not  inquire  into 
this  business  .f^  I  have  as  high  an  opinion  of 
your  honour  as  you  can  possibly  have  of  your 
husband's;  but  do  you  think,  if  I  heard  one 
tithe  only  of  the  reports  against  you,  that  are 
now  in  circulation  against  Sir  George, — or  if  I 
had  such  a  letter  as  this  sent  to  me,  I  wouldn't 
move  heaven  and  earth,  but  that  I  would  get 
at  the  bottom  of  it  ?  I  should  consider  myself 
as  paying  a  very  equivocal  compliment  to  your 
^  character,  if  I  thought  it  would  not  bear  the 
test  of  inquiry  into  any  calumny  that  might  be 
directed  against  it,  and  a  very  foolish  deference 
to  my  own  opinion  of  it,  if  1  considered  it 
above  the  reach  of  injury  from  malice." 

"  Well,  well,"  said  Lady  Ardent,  recovering 
'  her  tranquilhty,  "  I  will  not  argue  these  mat- 
ters with  you  :  suffice  it,  that  my  resolution  to 
treat  the  calumnies  in  question  with  silent  con- 
tempt, is  unalterable." 

"  Humph  !"     ejaculated    Mr.    Pickthorne : 
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which  meant  precisely  the  same  thing  as  if  he 
had  said,  "  Was  there  ever  such  an  idiot !'' — 
And  then,  after  a  pause,  he  did  say,  "  I  shall 
inquire  into  it,  for  my  own  satisfaction." 

"  For  your  own  satisfaction,  you  may,"  re- 
plied Lady  Ardent ;  "  and  you  will,  I  know,  if 
you  are  so  inclined, — but  not  for  mine." 

''  And  what  if  it  should  end  in  proof  of  all 
that  has  been  said  .?"  asked  her  brother. 

"  I  have  no  answer  for  surmised  impossibi- 
lities," replied  Lady  Ardent. 

"  But  what,  I  repeat,  if  it  should?''''  reite- 
rated Mr.  Pickthorne.  "  Commit  a  violence, 
for  a  moment,  upon  your  idolatrous  incredu- 
lity, and  suppose  it  possible  that  Sir  George, 
being  a  man,  may  have  one  human  failing, — 
and  then  tell  me  what  I  am  to  expect  .^" 

"  Spare  your  irony,  my  dear  brother,"  re- 
plied her  Ladyship,  "  and  do  a  kindlier  justice  to 
my  motives.  In  answer  to  your  question — think 
what  it  would  be  to  have  the  source  of  every 
joy  I  can  know  on  earth,  withered  up  ;  to  find 
myself  in  a  widowhood  a  thousand  thousand 
times  more  afflictive,  than  if  I  sat  beside  my 
husband's  grave,  and  then  judge  of  what  you 
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might  expect.  One  word  more,  and,  in  mercy 
to  me,  let  this  conversation  cease.  The  love  I 
have  borne  Sir  George  is  so  engrafted  upon  his 
honour, — derives  its  very  being  so  wholly  from 
it,  that  were  it  to  be  the  one  perished,  the  other 
must  decay  too.  I  am  incredulous,  because  I 
am  armed  in  a  confidence  that  has  been  the 
sanctuary  of  my  happiness  for  thirty  years  ; 
but  my  incredulity  would  dissolve  (like  icicles 
in  the  sun's  rays,)  before  the  torch  of  truth. 
And  now  no  more — I  have  need  almost  to  ask 
pardon  of  Heaven  for  having  entertained,  even 
thus,  such  unworthy  thoughts  !" 

Mr.  Pickthorne  soon  after  took  his  leave,  for 
the  avowed  purpose  of  calling  upon  "  Nicholas 
Crowe,  at  the  large  White  House  ;"  and  Lady 
Ardent,  in  the  society  of  Louisa,  forgot  that 
there  had  been  a  passing  cloud  of  vexation  to 
overshadow  her  mind. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

The  General  and  his  son  were  talking,  as 
usual,  upon  the  all-engrossing  subject  of  their 
thoughts,  when  Nicholas  Crowe's  twin  despatch 
arrived.  They  had  neither  of  them  seen  the 
Gorgon  paragraph  which  had  already  worked 
so  much  mischief.  The  letter,  therefore,  had 
all  the  freshness  and  recommendation  of  perfect 
novelty.  Being  addressed  to  the  General,  he 
opened  and  read  it,  having  first  noticed  that  it 
had  a  "  very  queer  appearan,ce ;"  which  to  be 
sure  it  had,  for  it  was  written  upon  paper  of  a 
marvellously  dingy  colour,  was  folded  in  a 
shape  which  it  would  have  puzzled  a  mathe- 
matician to  define,  (the  edge  being  just  broad 
enough  to  cover  half  the  green  wafer  that  was 
loosely  stuck  under  it,)  while  the  superscription 
sloped  in  flowing  lines  from  the  left  top  to  the 
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right  bottom,  in  the  reverse  direction  of  the 
folding. 

"  Indeed  !"  exclaimed  the  General,  with  a 
tremendous  puff,  as  if  he  had  been  holding  in 
his  breath  till  he  was  nearly  strangled.  "  In- 
deed !"  and  he  glared  with  expanded  eyes 
over  his  spectacles  upon  his  son — "  the  devil, 
he  does  !*" 

"  What  is  the  matter,  Sir  ?'' 

"  And  he  calls  himself  Mr.  Howard  !"  conti- 
nued the  General,  puffing,  and  heaving  his 
chest  with  increasing  violence. 

"  Who  calls  himself  Mr.  Howard  ?'' 

"  And  he  has  been  there  every  day  !" 

"  Been  where  ? — Who  is  it  you  are  talking 
of,  my  dear  Sir  ?'"' 

"  '  Inquire  for  Nicholas  Crowe,  at  the  large 
White  House!'" 

"  What  large  white  house  ?  And  who  is 
Nicholas  Crowe? — You  alarm  me,  Sir:  your 
looks  are  wild  and — " 

"  Yes,  yes,  I  '11  inquire  at  the  White  House," 
continued  the  General,  not  heeding  the  ques- 
tions of  his  son  —  *''  I  '11  inquire  at  the  White 
House,  and  that  too  without  loss  of  time :  ring 
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the  bell,  Henry,  and  order  the  carriage  ;  and, 
if  Mr.  Crowe  is  right,  I  '11  teach  Mr.  Howard 
what  it  is  to — Why  don't  you  ring  the  bell?" 

"  My  dear  Sir,'*  replied  the  Colonel,  "  pray 
explain  the  meaning  of  all  this.  Allow  me  to 
read  the  contents  of  that  letter.'** 

"  Read  it,"  said  the  General,  giving  him  the 
letter;  "  but  hold  your  tongue  afterwards,  for  I 
won't  be  talked  to  in  a  business  like  this.  I 
shall  go  about  it  in  my  own  way.  I'll  find  out 
the  White  House.  I  '11  call  upon  Mr.  Crowe;  if 
he  isn't  at  home,  I  '11  insist  upon  seeing  the 
lodger ;  if  the  lodger  isn't  at  home,  I  '11  wait  till 
he  is.  I  '11  not  sleep  till  I  unkennel  Mr.  How- 
ard ;  nor  then,  till  I  have  blown  his  brains  out." 

The  greater  part  of  this  soliloquy  was  ut- 
tered by  the  General  while  rocking  to  and  fro 
in  his  arm-chair,  and  while  the  Colonel  was 
reading  the  letter.  The  prohibition  he  had 
received  not  to  speak  afterwards,  was  super- 
fluous. Words  crowded  to  his  tongue;  but 
there  was  such  a  jostling  for  precedence,  and 
fresh  ones  came  so  fast  upon  the  heels  of  their 
predecessors,  as  tumultuous  thoughts  whirled 
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through  his  brain,  that  he  could  neither  think 
what  he  should  say,  nor  say  what  he  would. 

"  Isn't  he  a  pretty  rascal.?"  said  the  General, 
as  his  son  let  drop  the  hand  which  held  the 
letter.  "  This  is  Sir  George  Ardent — the  philo- 
sopher, the  philanthropist,  the  man  of  sensibi- 
lity !  Curse  his  philosophy !  and  damn  his 
sensibility!  The  dissembling  —  but  I'll  raise 
such  a  storm  about  his  ears ! — I  told  you 
to  ring  the  bell  and  order  the  carriage: 
what^s  the  use  of  sitting  here  like  two  fools, 
till  I  lose  my  temper  ?" 

*'  Be  calm,  Sir,"  exclaimed  his  son  in  a  low 
voice. 

"  Calm !  You  think  I  am  in  a  passion  already  ? 
Not  a  bit  of  it.  I'm  as  cool  as  a  north  wind. 
If  I  were  not,  I  should  breathe  curses  that 
would  infect  like  a  pestilence.  But  my  ven- 
geance shall  not  evaporate  in  words." 

"  What  is  it  you  meditate.  Sir .?"  exclaimed 
the  Colonel,  alarmed. 

''  Look  at  this  right  arm  !"  replied  the  ve- 
teran soldier,  extending  it,  while  a  martial 
energy  seemed  to  spread  over  his  whole  form 

VOL.   II.  M 
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"  See  how  steadily  I  stretch  it  forth  !  When 
the  villain  who  has  betrayed  my  child  stands 
before  me,  will  it  not,  think  you,  direct  a  bullet 
through  his  heart  ?'' 

"  For  God's  sake !  pause  before  you  take  a 
step—" 

"  Hold  your  tongue,  you  poltroon,"  inter- 
rupted the  General.  "  I  want  no  son  to  take 
up  my  quarrels.  Age  has  sobered  my  passions, 
but  it  has  not  extinguished  the  sense  of  insulted 
honour." 

"  Will  you  hear  me.  Sir  r 
"No,  I  will  not  hear  you.  Sir!— ring  the  bell." 
"  One  word,  and  I  have  done — " 
"  Half  a  word  and  you  are  undone.     I  shall 
grow  choleric ;  I   shall   lose  my   temper,    and 
may  never  find  it  again,  perhaps.     Nay,  if  you 
provoke  me  further,  I  '11  alter  my  will  before  I 
go  out,  and  cut  you  off  with  a  shilling." 
"  Before  you  go  out  .^" 

"  Yes,  Sir,  before  I  go  out. — Who  the  devil 
gave  you  a  monopoly  in  gunpowder.?  When 
you  thought  it  was  your  friend  Charles  Ardent 
who  had  played  foully  with  your  sister,  you 
were  for  blowing  his  brains  out,  and  you  know 
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I  approved  of  it  And  now,  that  I  have  found 
it  is  my  friend — no — damn  him,  he's  wo  friend 
of  mine — but  I'll  blow  his  brains  out  neverthe- 
less. So,  ring  the  bell,  and  let  me  make  a 
beginning.'*'' 

"  I  think  you  are  perfectly  right.  Sir,  upon 
reflection,'''  said  the  Colonel  coolly,  as  he  rose 
to  ring  the  bell. 

"I  fancy  I'm  never  wrong,  Sir,'**  replied  the 
General,  "  in  matters  where  my  honour  is  con- 
cerned."" 

"  Never,"  responded  the  Colonel. 

"  No,  never,''''  repeated  the  General,  "  though 
you  curl  your  nose  with  such  a  well-bred 
sneer.'' 

*'  Indeed,  Sir,  you  mistake  me.  The  case  is 
clear  against  Sir  George  Ardent, — the  evidence 
conclusive.  It  is  impossible  you  can  do  other- 
wise than  you  propose." 

"  Impossible !"  repeated  the  General,  in  an 
assenting  tone,  "  quite  impossible  I" 

"  I  hope,  however,  there  is  such  a  person  as 
Nicholas  Crowe,  and  that  there  is  a  large  white 

house  at  ;  and  only  one  Nicholas  Crowe, 

and  one  large  white  house ;  or  else,  there  may 
M  2 
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yet  be  sonie  awkwardness  in  finding  out  Mr. 
Howard." 

"  Yes,  faith,"  replied  the  General,  "  it  would 
be  rather  awkward  if  there  were  two  or  three 
Mr.  Crowes,  and  two  or  three  large  white 
houses.  One  would  not  know  which  Crowe  or 
which  white  house  to  go  to.  But  it  is  not  very 
likely,  you  know,  Harry.*" 

"  No,  it  is  not,  certainly,"  answered  the 
Colonel.  "Just  as  unlikely  as  that  there 
should  not  be  a  Mr.  Howard,  or  that  any 
Mr.  Howard  who  may  happen  to  visit  a  young 
lady  whom  nobody  has  seen,  should  turn  out 
to  be  Sir  George  Ardent  calling  upon  Caroline. 
The  thing  speaks  for  itself." 

"  You  see  what  Mr.  Crowe  says,"  replied  the 
General,  taking  up  the  letter,  and  reading  it 
aloud  from  beginning  to  end. 

"  Yes,"  answered  the  Colonel ;  "  but  I 
wonder  who  Mr.  Crowe  is." 

"  I  don't  know  him  from  Adam,"  said  the 
General ;  "  nor  did  I  ever  hear  of  such  a 
person." 

"  There  is  a  village  called  ,  I  believe, 
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a  few  miles  from  town  ;  but  I  am  not  certain — 
and  if  there  is,  I  'm  sure  I  don't  know  in  what 
direction  it  lies.'"* 

"  Nor  I,''  said  the  General,  "  any  more  than 
the  man  in  the  moon."" 

"  Never  mind.  It  will  be  time  enough  to 
think  of  these  things/'  replied  the  Colonel, 
"  when  we  know  for  certain,  that  there  is  no 

place  called ;  that  no  Mr.  Crowe  lives  in  a 

large  white  house ;  and  that  Sir  George  Ardent 
has  not  been  there  every  day,  under  the  as- 
sumed name  of  Howard,  visiting  my  sister. 
Meanwhile,  no  time  should  be  lost  in  sending  a 
friend  to  Sir  George,  to  demand  satisfaction." 

The  door  opened,  and  a  servant  appeared,  to 
answer  the  bell.  "  John,"  continued  the  Colo- 
nel, "  the  General  wants  the  carriage  imme- 
diately." 

"  Walk  down  stairs  again,"  said  the  General, 
"  and  wait  till  /  order  the  carriage. — What 's 
the  use  of  going  blindfolded  into  this  business," 
he  added,  "  as  you  want  to  do  .?" 

"  I  !"  exclaimed  the  Colonel. 
Yes — you,"  answered  the  General,  in  the 
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peevish  tone  of  a  positive  man  who  finds  him- 
self set  right,  before  he  suspects  he  is  wrong. 
"  You  are  very  dull-witted,  Harry,  in  some 
things,  or  you  would  have  seen  in  a  twinkling, 
that  this  letter  may  be  all  a  hoax — an  impos- 
ture— a  confounded  lie, — and  that  Mr.  Nicholas 
Crowe,  whoever  he  is,  wants  to  make  geese  of 
us — /  begin  to  suspect  it  hugely." 

"  My  dear  Sir  !  I  am  really  surprised  to  hear 
you  talk  thus.  There  is  an  air  of  sincerity, 
a  simple  earnestness  of  expression,  which  of 
themselves  vouch  for  the  truth — " 

"  Simple  fiddle-de-dee  !"  exclaimed  the  Gene- 
ral.— "  Why,  neither  of  us  knows  of  such  a  place 

as  ;  and  then,  Nicholas  Crowe — there's 

something  suspicious  in  the  very  name — it's  an 
odd  sort  of  name  —  it  sounds  like  a  trick  —  as 
much  so  as  if  he  had  called  himself  Anthony 
Jackdaw."" 

"  I  beg  your  pardon.  Sir,"  interrupted 
the  Colonel.  "  I  know  three  Crowes  myself; 
one  of  them  is  Drum  Major  in  our  regi- 
ment." 

"  What    is   it   to   me,   if   you   know   fifty 
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Crowes  ?"  said  the  General,  raising  his  voice. 
"  I  tell  you,  Nicholas  Crowe  has  not  the  look 
of  a  true  name — and  the  more  I  think  of  it,  the 
more  I  am  convinced,  that  persons  who  can 
afford  to  keep  a  large  white  house  in  the  coun- 
try don't  let  it  out  in  lodgings.  Crowe,  indeed! 
With  his  father's  feelings,  and  his  large  white 
house !     Pooh !'' 

"  WeU,  Sir,  you  know  best,  and  1 11  not  con- 
tradict you  ;  but  for  my  part — '' 

"  Now,  hold  your  tongue,  or  you'll  ruffle 
my  temper.  You  are  always  so  fond  of  having 
an  opinion  of  your  own,  and  so  ready  to  say 
black  is  white,  w^hen  I  say  it  is  black,  merely 
to  vex  me." 

The  Colonel,  who  had  gained  his  end,  by 
one  of  those  dexterous  manoeuvres  of  playing 
his  father's  foibles  against  each  other,  in  which, 
on  other  occasions,  he  had  frequently  been  suc- 
cessful, now  suffered  the  subject  gradually  to 
slide  out  of  conversation  ;  but  continued,  for 
some  time  longer,  discoursing  with  him  upon 
the  one  single  topic  which  occupied  their 
thoughts.     At  length,  he  took  his  leave ;  and 
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then,  like  Mr.  Pickthorne,  bent  his  eager  steps 
in  search  of  "  Nicholas  Crowe  and  the  large 
white  house." 

Unlike  Mr.  Pickthorne,  however,  he  had  no 
anticipations  of  finding  either  ;  and  still  less,  if 
he  found  both,   of  discovering  in  the  unseen 
lady  his  sister,  or  Sir  George  Ardent  in  Mr. 
Howard.     His  own  suspicions  rested,  with  un- 
diminished force,   upon  Charles ;    and   it    was 
rather  in  pursuance  of  his  declaration  that  he 
would  leave  no  stone  unturned  to  verify  or  de- 
stroy those  suspicions,  (with  the  addition,  per- 
haps of  a  slight  bias  on  his  mind  as  to  the  possi- 
bility of  Charles  himself  being  Mr.  Howard,) 
than  from  any  serious  expectation  of  succeeding 
in  the  object  of  his  journey,  that  he  undertook  it. 
He  had  been  seriously  alarmed  at  the  irascible 
feelings  of  the  General,  lest,  under  their  impulse, 
he  should  commit  himself  to  some  rash  quarrel 
with  Sir  George,  which  might  have  been  at- 
tended with  disastrous,  and  every  way  distress- 
ing,  consequences.     Even  were  it  possible  the 
event  should  turn  out  as  asserted  in  the  letter, 
he  knew  it  would  be  better  the  management  of 
it  should  devolve  into  his  hands ;   but  as  he 
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really  did  not  expect  it  would,  he  was  only  the 
more  anxious  to  turn  his  father  from  the  path 
along  which  he  was  furiously  plunging.  His 
mode  of  doing  this  proved  him  an  able  tac- 
tician. 

And  here,  perhaps,  and  before  we  proceed 
any  further  in  the  rapidly  increasing  perplex- 
ities of  this  embarrassing  affair,  it  may  be  as 
well  that  the  reader  should  become  acquainted 
with  some  matters  not  hitherto  mentioned. 

In  the  first  place,  then,  there  certainly  was  no 
such  person  as  Nicholas  Crowe.    In  the  second, 

there  luas  such  a  place  as .     In  the  third, 

there  was  a  large  white  house  in  that  place.  In 
the  fourth,  this  large  white  house  was  kept  by 
Mrs.  Throckmorton.  In  the  fifth,  her  lodger 
was  Caroline.  And,  in  the  sixth,  Mr.  Howard 
was  Sir  George  Ardent.  We  will  be  as  brief 
as  possible  in  unravelling  these  mysteries. 

Every  body  knows,  that  in  a  village  consist- 
ing of  not  more  than  two  or  three  hundred  in- 
habitants, including  both  sexes,  and  all  ages, 
the  addition  of  one  more  is  an  occurrence  that 
is  talked  of  at  least  ten  times  a  day,  in  every 
house,  and  by  every  individual  ;  but  fifty 
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times  a  day  would  be  far  below  the  average  of 
such  intercommunications  of  ideas,  when,  as 
was  the  case  with  Caroline,  there  happened  to 
be  three  most  important  points  of  controversy, 
which  no  one  could  settle,  viz.  Who  she  was  ? 
—  Where  she  came  from  ?— And  tvhat  she  had 
come  for  ? 

Another  circumstance  which  every  body 
knows,  who  knows  any  thing  of  the  economy 
of  these  small  communities,  is,  that  a  stranger 
who  is  seen  coming  among  them,  for  three  or 
four  successive  days,  calling  upon  the  person  of 
whom  they  know  nothing,  staying  only  a  short 
time,  and  having  the  appearance  of  a  gentle- 
man, becomes  an  object  of  as  intense  a  curiosity 
as  the  unknown  resident. 

Having  established  these  two  general  princi- 
ples, let  us  now  advert  to  some  of  the  subsidi- 
ary circumstances  which  led  to  the  catastrophe 
we  have  described. 

There  was  a  public-house  in  the  village, 
called  the  Bald-faced  Stag,  kept  by  one  George 
Buck.  This,  the  reader  cannot  fail  to  remem- 
ber, if  he  recollects  what  passed  between  Sir 
George  and  John  Jukes  the  blacksmith.     At 
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the   Bald-faced  Stag,   the   politicians  of  

were  wont  to  assemble  in  the  evening,  (and 
John  Jukes  among  the  rest)  to  smoke  their 
pipes,  drink  their  beer,  settle  the  affairs  of  the 
nation,  and  hear  the  paper  read  by  Mr.  Jen- 
kins, the  schoolmaster  and  tailor  of  the  place, 
who  was  almost,  if  not  absolutely,  the  only  one 
among  them  capable  of  performing  that  feat. 

Now,  when  John  Jukes  heard  Mr.  Jenkins 
read  the  account  of  Caroline's  elopement,  though 
nothing  was  mentioned  of  any  very  striking 
character,  one  thing  struck  him  very  forcibly, 
that  the  ''  young  lady'"*  who  lodged  at  Mrs. 
Throckmorton's,  appeared,  according  to  the 
newspaper,  to  have  passed  his  forge  the  very 
same  day  that  the  other  "  young  lady"  ran  away 
from  home.  This  was  a  "  curious  coincidence,'' 
as  we  novel  writers  have  the  privilege  of  calling 
such  things  ;  and  even  Jukes,  who  was  no  great 
philosopher,  saw  at  once  how  the  two  circumr 
stances  came  "  pat,  like  the  catastrophe  of  the 
old  comedy."  He  had  no  more  doubt,  in  his  own 
mind,  than  any  better  logician  than  himself  has 
who  jumps  at  once  to  a  conclusion  without 
troubling  himself  with  the  intermediate  proofs. 
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He  made  no  secret  of  his  suspicions  ;  and  that 
which  was  no  secret  at  the  Bald-faced  Stag, 
became,  the  next  day,  no  secret  from  one  end 
to  the  other  of  the  village. 

Mrs.  Throckmorton  was  spoken  to  upon 
the  subject ;  but  Mrs.  Throckmorton  was  a 
discreet  woman ;  and  though  she  had  tried,  in 
her  own  way,  to  fathom  her  lodger's  secret, 
she  was  not  going  to  risk  the  sum  total  of  a 
bill,  where  days  were  to  count  for  weeks,  by 
giving  any  countenance  to  John  Jukes's  secret. 
She  was  so  close  and  snappish,  consequently,  in 
her  replies,  that  she  gave  universal  offence ; 
especially  to  Mr.  Jenkins,  who,  it  must  be 
confessed,  envied  her  what  he  called  a  "  snug 
thing,"  besides  owing  her  an  old  grudge  for 
having  spread  reports  derogatory  to  his  charac- 
ter as  an  instructor  of  the  rising  generation. 
From  this  envy,  and  this  ancient  grudge, 
flowed  dire  consequences. 

Jenkins  and  Jukes  laid  their  heads  together, 
and  a  plot  was  concocted,  solely  for  the  pur- 
pose of  punishing  Mrs.  Throckmorton's  un- 
neighbourly behaviour ;  but,  as  often  happens 
in  plots  of  deeper  thought  and  larger  scope,  it 
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took  a  range  quite  wide  of  the  mark  aimed  at 
by  those  who  hatched  it. 

"  It  would  serve  her  just  right,"  said  Jen- 
kins, "  to  spoil  her  game  !" 

"  It  would,"  quoth  Jukes,  ungratefully 
forgetting  how  kind  she  had  been  to  his  poor 
wife,—"  but  how  ?" 

Jenkins  was  ready  with  the  how.  He  under- 
took to  dog  the  strange  gentleman,  the  next 
time  he  came,  and  watch  where  he  went  to. 
He  did  so,  and  tracked  Sir  George  safely  to  his 
own  house.  There  was  no  difficulty  in  finding 
out  who  lived  there ;  so  he  got  hold  of  his 
name,  learned  that  he  was  married,  had  a  fa- 
mily, a  wife,  and  all  that  his  heart  could  de- 
sire. This  done,  the  mere  love  of  prying  into 
a  secret  of  such  rich  promise,  supplied  motive 
enough  for  all  that  followed,  independently  of 
his  envy  of  Mrs.  Throckmorton's  "  snug  thing," 
and  his  old  grudge.  But  it  must  have  been  in 
a  lucky  moment  of  inspiration  that  he  thought 
of  going  to  the  office  of  the  newspaper  which 
was  taken  in  at  the  Bald-faced  Stag,  and  which 
had  already  been  so  communicative  in  its  in- 
telligence  respecting   the    "  Fugitive    Bride." 
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Thither  he  w^nt,  however,  and  there  he  ob- 
tained the  information  for  which  he  went — the 
name  and  family  of  the  young  lady  ;  giving,  in 
return,  the  intelligence  he  had  himself  gathered 
respecting  Sir  George,  and  all  the  particulars 
of  the  retreat  he  had  selected.  Hence  the 
startling  and  significant  paragraph  with  which 
the  reader  has  been  made  acquainted  :  but  how 
the  paper  in  which  it  appeared,  got  at  the  fact 
respecting  Charles  and  Caroline,  the  world  will 
probably  never  know  :  certainly,  it  was  not  in 
Mr.  Jenkins's  power  to  give  it. 

Hence,  too,  the  twin  letters  to  Lady  Ardent 
and  the  General;  both  of  them  written  and 
despatched  by  the  indefatigable  Mr.  Jenkins, 
before  he  turned  his  steps  towards  home  that 
day. 

But  why  did  he  use  the  name  of  Crowe  ? 
How  came  he  to  pitch  upon  "  Nicholas  Crowe,'' 
for  the  pretended  writer  of  them  ?  Ay — there- 
by hangs  a  tale,  and  one  which  shows  the 
depths  of  his  malice,  revenge,  and  uncharita- 
bleness.  Nicholas  Crowe  was  the  name  of 
Mrs.  Throckmorton's  late  husband;  and  Mrs. 
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Throckmorton's  late  husband,  the  reader  need 
hardly    be    reminded,    made    an    unfortunate 
exit,  one  fine  morning  in  spring,  from  the  top 
of  the  county  gaol  in  the  city  of  Worcester. 
After  that  untoward  event,  his  widow  resumed 
her  maiden  name,  thinking,  upon  the  whole,  it 
was  more  respectable  than  her  married  one,  be- 
sides being  free  from  disagreeable  recollections. 
With  this  circumstance  in  the  personal  history 
of  Mrs.   Throckmorton,   Mr.  Jenkins   having, 
somehow  or  other,  become  acquainted,  he  re- 
joiced exceedingly,  (base-hearted  man  that  he 
was !)  at  the  idea  of  the  inquiries  which  would 
be  made  after  poor  Nicholas,   of  unfortunate 
memory.     It  served   likewise  as  a  shelter  for 
his  own  conduct  in  the  ill-natured  business,  to 
which  no  one  was  privy  except  John  Jukes; 
and  they  both  made  merry  that  evening  over 
their  cups,  in  anticipation  of  those  they  should 
see  looking  out  for  the   "  large  white  house ;"" 
and  perhaps  hear  inquiring  "  for  the  lodger," 
when  they  found  that  "  N.  C.  was  not  at  home.""* 
The  "•  large  white  house,"  indeed, — "ask  for  the 
lodger," — and  "  N.  C."  were  bandied  about  be- 
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tween  them  with  so  many  shrugs,  nods,  winks, 
and  laughs,  that  some  of  their  companions 
more  than  half-suspected  they  should  hear  of 
a  burglary  in  the  neighbourhood,  in  which 
Jenkins  and  Jukes  either  had  been,  or  were 
to  be,  concerned. 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

Caroline  had  passed  a  miserable,  anxious 
time,  in  the  solitude  of  her  abode  at  Mrs. 
Throckmorton''s,  unrelieved  by  a  single  cheer- 
ing reflection,  save  that  which  arose  from  hear- 
ing of  the  departure  of  Mr.  Spencer  for  the 
Continent.  That  intelligence,  though  in  its 
immediate  effect  upon  her  prospects  and  situa- 
tion, what  she  had  partly  anticipated,  was  still 
received  with  the  welcome  we  give  to  the  cer- 
tainty of  what  we  expect,  or  vehemently  desire. 
Parental  displeasure,  even  in  its  worst  shape, 
that  of  unforgiving  resentment, — chilled  friend- 
ships, if  they  awaited  her, — even  the  loss  of 
Charles  himself,  were  that  to  be  the  climax  of 
her  suffering, — were  all  more  tolerable  to  her 
sometimes  foreboding  imagination,  than  the 
hated  sacrifice  from  which  she  now  considered 
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herself  redeemed.  But  many  sad  thoughts  of 
what  might  still  remain  for  her  to  endure,  dark- 
ened her  mind,  as  she  sat  lonely  and  weeping 
in  her  apartment.  She  had  no  books  where- 
with to  beguile  those  thoughts  ;  for  the  only 
two  volumes  of  which  Mrs.  Throckmorton''s 
library  consisted,  were  the  "  Complete  Gar- 
dener," and  the  "  Young  Tradesman"*s  Ready 
Reckoner ;"  neither  of  them  exactly  calculated 
to  interest  her. 

Of  Charles  she  thought  most ;  and  with  the 
wayward  inconsistency  natural  to  her  situation, 
she  believed  that,  if  he  still  loved  her  as  he  once 
did,  he  would  have  found  means  to  discover  her 
retreat ;  though  she  knew  the  discovery  was 
almost  impossible,  and  acknowledged  silently 
that  were  it  made,  it  would  only  add  to  her 
misery.  At  other  times,  reproachful  feelings 
possessed  her  heart ;  ascribing  to  him,  and  him 
alone,  all  the  persecution  she  had  undergone, 
all  the  misery  she  had  suffered,  all  the  anxieties 
she  yet  felt,  and  which  would  perhaps  under- 
mine her  health,  and  consign  her  to  an  early 
grave.  Mingled  with  these  upbraidings,  there 
was  ever  an  atoning  grief,  however,  at  the  idea 
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of  his  affliction,  should  he  be  doomed  to  lose 
her,  and  to  know,  as  she  feared  he  would  too 
certainly,  his  was  the  hand  that  had  prepared 
the  cup  of  bitterness,  of  which  she  had  drunk 
even  unto  death  ! 

She  had  been  indulging,  with  more  than 
usual  gloom,  in  these  fancies,  while  waiting  for 
the  visit  of  Sir  George,  preparatory  to  his  in- 
terview with  her  father ;  and  the  images  they 
suggested  took  such  a  hold  of  her  thoughts, 
that  she  solaced  herself  by  throwing  them  into 
the  following 

FRAGMENT. 

"  Yes,  he  was  forrn'd  to  win  a  woman's  love  ! 
For,  in  the  soft  eloquence  of  that  voice 
There  dwelt  a  power — it  was  almost  magical— 
Which  told  the  deep  emotions  of  the  heart. 
His  was  no  soul  that  could  be  lightly  moved : 
With  him  'twas  all  a  calm ;  deep,  cold,  gloomy, 
As  the  dull  grave ;  or,  like  the  fierce  tempest, 
Raging  with  wildest  tumult ! 

And  yet, 
(So  strangely  wayward  was  his  nature  !) 
He  would  wring  tears  of  agony  from  eyes 
On  which  he  gazed  with  love's  idolatry, 
And  fill  with  pangs  unutterable  the  heart 
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In  whose  dear  life-blood  more  than  flow'd  his  own ! 
But  then  came  the  bitterness  of  self-reproach  ! 
When  her  pallid  cheek  met  his  aching  sight, 
When  her  stifled,  deep-drawn  sighs  fell  upon 
His  ear ;  when  he  beheld  the  once  laughing 
Eye  sad,  spiritless,  and  fix'd  with  mute 
Upbraiding  look  on  him ;  and  when  he  felt 
The  burning  pressure  of  that  fever'd  hand. 
Which  had  so  freely  given  him  a  heart ; 
Oh !  how  even  his  proud  spirit  could  scorn 
Itself  and  sue  for  pardon  ! 

But  'twas  all  too  late ! 
The  hapless  girl  went  broken-hearted  to 
Her  grave.     And  he — fearful  retribution  ! 
He  lived  !  to  know  and  feel  that  thus  she  died  !" 

She  had  scarcely  finished  these  mournful 
breathings  of  a  troubled  spirit,  when  she 
heard  the  voice  of  Sir  George  speaking  to  Mrs. 
Throckmorton  as  he  ascended  the  stairs.  Her 
first  glance,  as  he  entered  the  room,  told  her 
that  something  fresh  had  occurred  to  worry 
him.  He  had  walked  quickly;  the  day  was 
hot ;  he  looked  pale  and  weary ;  and  though  he 
met  her,  as  usual,  with  the  kindly  smile  of  a 
parent,  there  was  in  that  smile  the  visible  traces 
of  the  anxiety  it  was  intended  to  hide.     She 
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gently  and  sadly  expressed  her  fears  that 
he  had  experienced  further  annoyance  on  her 
account ;  but  he  treated  them  lightly,  (for  he 
could  not  harass  lier  with  disclosing  what  had 
really  happened,)  and  began  to  talk  of  the  ap- 
proaching end  of  all  their  troubles.  They  soon 
got  into  a  conversation,  of  deep  interest  to  Caro- 
line, upon  the  subject  of  her  immediate  return, 
when  their  attention  was  attracted  by  what 
seemed  to  be  an  angry,  and  was  certainly  a 
loud,  altercation,  between  Mrs.  Throckmorton 
and  some  person  at  the  street-door. 

The  altercation  was,  indeed,  both  angry  and 
loud ;  and  it  was  between  Mrs.  Throckmorton 
and  Mr.  Pickthorne. 

That  worthy  gentleman  had  lost  no  time, 
after  leaving  Lady  Ardent,  in   mounting   his 

horse,  and  trotting  leisurely  to .     He  had 

some  difficulty  in  making  out  the  road;  and, 
though  there  were  three  entrances  to  the  vil- 
lage, in  the  direction  of  east,  west,  and  south, 
he  happened  to  approach  it  by  the  one  which 
led  past  John  Jukes'  smithy.  There  he  made 
his  last  inquiries,  and  learned  from  Jukes,  that 
the  place  he  was  in   search  of  was  not  more 
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than  a  quarter  of  a  mile  further  down  the  lane ; 
and  that  the  "  large  white  house  was  just  at 
t'other  end  of  the  village,  on  the  right  hand."*"" 
Mr.  Pickthorne  thanked  the  blacksmith,  and 
proceeded  ;  wondering  a,  little,  however,  at  the 
peculiar  looks,  and  significant  manner  of  Jukes, 
as  he  directed  him  to  "  the  white  house." 

Arrived  at  the  mysterious  tenement,  he 
alighted,  and  Mrs.  Throckmorton,  who  saw  a 
stranger  stop  at  the  door,  through  the  figured- 
muslin  curtain  of  her  little  parlour,  where  she 
was  sitting  at  work,  altering  her  Sunday  bonnet 
to  the  shape  of  one  worn  by  Caroline,  of  whom 
she  had  borrowed  it  for  a  pattern,  threw  down 
the  piece  of  ribbon  she  was  just  beginning 
to  form  into  a  bow  for  the  front,  and  bustled 
out  to  receive  him,  before  he  could  lay  his 
hand  upon  the  bright  brass-knocker. 

"  Your  pleasure.  Sir,'**  said  Mrs.  Throck- 
morton, dropping  a  three-quarter  curtsey. 

"  Does  one  Nicholas  Crowe  live  here,  good 
woman  .?"  replied  Mr.  Pickthorne. 

Poor  Mrs.  Throckmorton !  She  turned  as 
pale  at  the  mention  of  that  ill-fated  name,  as  if 
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Nicholas  himself  had  stood  before  her ;  but  this 
perturbation  made  Mr.  Pickthorne  conclude  at 
once  that  all  was  right. 

''  Nicholas  Crowe,  Sir  !"  she  exclaimed  with 
a  stammering  voice :  "  /  live  here,  and  my 
name  is  Throckmorton." 

"  That  is  no  answer  to  my  question,"  replied 
Mr.  Pickthorne,  more  and  more  convinced  of 
being  on  the  true  scent,  arid  resolved  not  to  be 
put  off  with  any  equivocation — "  I  want  to  see 
Mr.  Nicholas  Crowe." 

"  There  is  no  Mr.  Nicholas  Crowe  lives  in 
this  house,'*''  said  Mrs.  Throckmorton. 

"  Don't  tell  me,''  interrupted  Mr.  Pickthorne, 
"  I  know  better.  This  is  a  white  house,'*'*  he 
continued,  looking  up  at  it,  "  and  a  large  one 
too ;  and  there 's  no  other  white  house  in  the 
place,  is  there  T'' 

"  No,  Sir,"  answered  Mrs.  Throckmorton, 
amazed  and  terrified  at  the  peremptory  tone  of 
her  visitor. 

"  Then  I  must  be  right,"  added  Mr.  Pick- 
thorne, "  and  here  Nicholas  Crowe  lives  —  and 
I  ""ll  not  stir  till  I  see  him  :   so  it  is  of  no  use 
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denying  him.  But  you  need  not  be  afraid, 
good  woman ;  I  'm  no  bailiff,  nor  any  officer  of 
justice.^^ 

"  Upon  my  sacred  word  of  honour.  Sir,"" 
said  Mrs.  Throckmorton,  with  increasing  agi- 
tation, '^  I  am  not  denying  any  body ;  I  am 
telling  you  the  truth.  There  is  no  Mr.  Crowe 
in  this  house,  nor  there  never  has  been  a  Crowe 
living  here,  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge." 

"  That 's  very  odd,"  observed  Mr.  Pick- 
thorne,  beginning  to  think  from  Mrs.  Throck- 
morton's manner,  that  she  was  really  speaking 
the  truth — "  that 's  very  odd,  indeed.  And 
you  know  nothing  of  any  Mr.  Crowe  here- 
abouts ?"" 

"  Nothing,  I  assure  you.  Sir." 

"  You  are  a  married  woman,  I  see.  Where 
is  your  husband  ?  Perhaps  he  can  give  me  the 
information  I  want." 

''  My  husband  is  dead.  Sir,"  replied  Mrs. 
Throckmorton,  in  the  tone  which  widows 
should  always  use  when  speaking  of  so  great 
a  calamity. 

"  Well,  well,  I  beg  your  pardon,  good 
woman,"   said   Mr.    Pickthorne ;  "  I   did   not 
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mean  to  hurt  your  feelings.  When  did  your 
husband  die  ?     What  did  he  die  of.?" 

"  He  has  been  dead  these  many  years,""  re- 
plied Mrs.  Throckmorton.  "  He  died  in  the 
country,  after  a  long  confinement."" 

"  Humph  !"  exclaimed  Mr.  Pickthorne,  "  I 
don"'t  know  what  to  make  of  all  this  exactly.  I 
understood  one  Nicholas  Crowe  lived  here,  but 
it  seems  he  does  not ;  so  let  me  speak  to  your 
lodger."" 

"  My  lodger,  Sir  !'' 

"  Ay,  your  lodger." 

"  My  lodger  !  What  can  you  want  with  my 
lodger  ?" 

"  Never  you  mind ;  let  me  speak  with  him.'" 
And  he  would  certainly  have  walked '  up- 
stairs, if  his  horse  had  not  had  too  much  blood 
to  be  left  alone. 

"  Indeed  I  can''t  let  you  speak  with  ray 
lodger,  Sir,''  said  Mrs.  Throckmorton,  brid- 
ling up. 

"  Why  can't  you  ?" 

"  Because  I  can''t,'"  replied  Mrs.  Throck- 
morton, deeming  that  a  sufficient  reason  for 
any  one  who  was  not  most  unreasonable. 

VOL.    II.  N 
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"  Woman  !*"  cried  Mr.  Pickthorne.  beginning 
to  grow  warm,  "  you  are  mysterious  ;  you  are 
acting  very  foolishly.      Who  is  your  lodger  ?'^ 

"  I  can't  tell  you  that  neither,"  said  Mrs. 
Throckmorton,  bending  her  black  eyes  upon 
him  in  wrath,  "  nor  I  wouldn't  if  I  could. 
Woman  indeed  !  I  wonder  who  you  are,  and 
what  you  want  with  me  or  my  lodger  !  Marry 
come  up !" 

"  There's  no  occasion  to  brawl  so,"  said  Mr. 
Pickthorne  ;  "  and  if  there  were  not  something 
about  your  lodger  that  there  ought  not  to  be, 
you  would  not  behave  as  you  do  ;  let  me  tell 
you  that,  Mrs.  Throck-norton,  or  morton,  or 
whatever  your  name  is." 

"  Very  likely.  Sir,"  replied  the  angry  dame. 
"  I've  nothing  to  say  about  mi/  behaviour,  or 
any  thing  else.  1  offend  nobody  as  doesn't 
offend  me  first ;  and  with  respect  to  mi/  lodger, 
I  tell  you  I  can't  do  what  you  wish  ;  so  if 
you've  nothing  more  to  say  to  me,  I  shall 
make  bold  to  say  good  morning."  And  the 
door  was  most  unceremoniously  closed  in  Mr. 
Pickthorne's  face;  while   Mrs.  Throckmorton, 
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flouncing  into  her  little  parlour,  began  to  work 
at  her  bow  again  ;  but  in  such  a  fluster,  that 
she  had  to  unpick  all  she  did,  besides  sewing- 
it  too  near  the  edge  of  the  crown  to  look  well. 

It  was  the  latter  part  of  this  dialogue  that 
had  attracted  the  attention  of  Sir  George  and 
Caroline,  but  of  the  former  more  particularly, 
because  he  thought  the  voice  was  familiar  to 
him.  Hearing  the  door  slammed  somewhat 
violently,  he  walked  to  the  window,  and  there, 
to  his  consternation,  caught  a  glimpse  of  Mr. 
Pickthorne's  face  as  he  remounted  his  horse 
and  rode  slowly  away.  He  had  just  sufficient 
self-command  to  conceal  his  surprise,  and  to 
lead  Caroline  back  to  her  seat,  who  was  ap- 
proaching the  window  from  similar  motives  of 
curiosity. 

Mr.  Pickthorne  considered  he  had  come 
partly  upon  a  fool's  errand  ;  though,  from  all 
that  had  passed  between  him  and  Mrs.  Throck- 
morton, he  shrewdly  suspected  it  was  not  en- 
tirely so.  He  was  walking  his  horse  up  the 
lane,  pondering  whether  he  would  make  fur- 
ther inquiries  while  on  the  spot,  or  return  to  do 
N  2 
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SO  some  other  day,  when  he  was  accosted  by 
John  Jukes,  who  came  forth  from  his  work- 
shop. 

*'  Did  you  find  it.  Sir  .^"  said  he. 

''  Yes,*'  replied  Mr.  Pickthorne,  "  but  I 
could  make  nothing  of  the  woman  who  lives 
there.'' 

"  She  is  a  queer  piece  of  goods  sometimes," 
quoth  Jukes. 

"  You  know  her  then  ?"  said  Mr.  Pick- 
thorne. 

"  Yes,  I  know  her  a  little  bit.'' 

"  Pray,  friend,"  continued  Mr.  Pickthorne, 
interrupting  him,  "  can  you  tell  me  any  thing 
about  a  Mr.  Crowe — Nicholas  Crowe  —  who 
used  to  live  at  that  White  House  .^" 

"  I  can't  say  I  can; — ^but  there's  nobody  lives 
there  now,  as  I  know  of,  except  that  young 
lady  who  came  t'other  day." 

"  What  young  lady  ?"  asked  Mr.  Pickthorne 
eagerly. 

Jukes  was  no  fool.  He  savs^  from  Mr.  Pick- 
thorne's  manner,  that,  whoever  he  might  be,  he 
had  come  in  consequence  of  his  friend  Jenkins's 
letters ;  and  further,  that  he  was  going  back 
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without  having  got  what  he  came  for.  He  con- 
cluded therefore  his  pocket  might  chance  to  be 
none  the  worse  for  this  meeting,  if  he  played 
his  cards  well. 

"  What  young  lady .?"  repeated  Mr.  Pick- 
thorne,  observing  Jukes  looking  very  thought- 
fully on  the  ground,  as  if  he  would  rather  not 
answer  the  question. 

"Why,  you  see.  Sir,  it  is  no  business  of 
mine,''  replied  Jukes,  with  an  air  of  the  most 
amiable  candour ;  "  and  I  shall  only  get  myself 
into  trouble,  mayhap,  if  I  let  my  tongue  run. 
I  always  think  it  best,  whatever  I  see,  to  say 
nothing.  It  can't  possibly  do  me  any  good  to 
be  meddling." 

"  Very  true,  friend,"  said  Mr.  Pickthorne ; 
"  I  commend  your  discretion  ;  but  this  is  a  case 
in  which  you  may  have  it  in  your  power,  for 
aught  I  know,  to  be  of  essential  service.  You 
mentioned  a  young  lady  who  is  lodging  at  the 
White  House—" 

"No;  I  beg  your  pardon,  Sir;  I  didn't  say 
as  any  young  lady  was  lodging  at  any  White 
House.  I  only  said  there  was  nobody  at  Mrs. 
Throckmorton's  but  a  young  lady,  who  came 
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t'other  day.  I  was  very  particular  in  what  I 
did  say,  and  took  particular  notice  of  my  words, 
because,  from  what  I  have  heard,  I  was  afraid 
I  might  be  lugged  into  a  mess  if  I  didn't." 

"  And  what  is  it  you  have  heard  ?" 

"  What  I  wouldn't  repeat  for  the  best  guinea 
I  ever  saw,"  replied  Jukes. 

"  Come,  come,"  said  Mr.  Pickthorne,  who 
now  began  to  perceive  what  the  blacksmith 
wanted,  and  slipped  a  couple  of  guineas  into  his 
hand,  "  you  need  not  be  afraid  :  no  harm  shall 
come  to  you,  and  it  is  your  duty,  as  an  honest 
man,  to  assist  in  preventing  further  mischief." 

"  So  I  always  say,"  replied  Jukes,  drawing 
up  his  leather  apron,  and  fixing  the  two  gui- 
neas securely  in  the  bottom  of  his  breeches 
pocket.  "  It  is  every  man's  duty  to  prevent 
mischief  when  he  can  ;  but  then,  you  know,  Sir, 
a  man  has  a  right  to  take  care  he  doesn't  get 
into  mischief  himself.  That's  moral  reason,  all 
the  world  over." 

"Exactly,"  exclaimed  Mr.  Pickthorne  im- 
patiently; "but  now  tell  me  what  you,  know 
about  the  young  lady  who  is  lodging  at  the 
White  House." 
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"  Ah,  Sir !"  cried  the  Cyclops,  grinning 
familiarly,  "  you  luill  have  it  your  own  way,  I 
see ;  so  I  may  as  well  let  it  be  so ;  for,  after  all, 
if  the  truth  is  to  be  spoken,  we  both  mean  the 
same  thing,  I  fancy." 

Jukes  then  proceeded  to  mention  every  thing 
he  knew,  from  first  to  last,  respecting  the  ar- 
rival of  the  young  lady,  who,  as  he  said,  had, 
*'  in  fact  gone  to  lodge  at  Mrs.  Throckmorton's 
at  his  recommendation."  It  is  needless  to  add, 
he  mentioned  more  than  sufficient  to  satisfy 
Mr.  Pickthorne  that  the  fair  recluse  was  no 
other  than  Miss  Asper,  for  he  had  the  General's 
name  at  his  fingers'  ends.  But  he  was  unac- 
countably shy  in  his  communications  touching 
the  "  elderly  gentleman  who  had  come  with  the 
young  lady,  and  had  visited  her  every  day 
since ;"  except,  that  he  "  understood^  he  called 
himself  Mr.  Howard ;"  laying  such  an  empha- 
sis on  the  words  understood  and  called^  as  could 
not  be  mistaken  for  a  broad  hint  that  whatever 
Mr.  Howard  might  choose  to  call  himself,  he, 
John  Jukes,  knew  very  well  who  and  what  he 
was.  Mr.  Pickthorne,  taking  the  hint,  endea- 
voured by  the  most  plausible  contrivances,  and 
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the  most  coaxing  questions,  to  get  the  truth 
out  of  him.  But  the  more  he  tried,  the  more 
Jukes  gave  him  the  double ;  relapsing  into  all 
his  former  amiable  candour  about  not  letting 
his  tongue  run,  and  seeing  every  thing  but  say- 
ing nothing. 

At  length,  Mr.  Pickthorne  transmuted  his 
persuasions  into  the  King's  "  picture  in  little ;" 
added  another  guinea  to  the  two  he  had  already 
given,  and  then,  to  his  infinite  satisfaction,  (for 
he  did  rejoice  in  the  supposed  evidence  "which 
verified  his  ov/n  opinions  of  Sir  George,  or 
rather,  which  ministered  to  his  splenetic  dislike 
of  his  character,)  he  learned  that  Mr.  Howard 
and  Sir  George  Ardent  were  one  and  the  same 
person.  Fraught  with  intelligence  which  to  a 
better  nature  would  have  carried  with  it  sorrow 
and  disappointment,  he  put  spurs  to  his  horse, 
hastened  back  to  town,  and  sought  his  sister, 
with  one  only  feeling  triumphing  in  his  heart, 
the  sorry,  despicable  feeling  of  believing  he 
could  now  convince  her  he  was  right,  with- 
out a  thought  that  in  proportion  as  the  con- 
viction was  complete,  her  misery  w^ould  be  so 
too. 
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As  for  Jukes,  he  let  his  fire  out,  and  went 
himself  to  the  Bald-faced  Stag,  resolved  not 
to  go  to  bed  sober  that  night,  or  to  tell  his 
friend  Jenkins  the  reason  why. 


N  5 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 

We  have  mentioned  that  there  were  three 
entrances,  by  three  several  roads,  in  the  direc- 
tion of  east,  west,  and  south,  to  the  village  of 
;  and  Mr.  Pickthorne  both  came  and  re- 
turned by  the  first  :  but  history  is  silent  as  to 
whether  the  Colonel,  who  arrived  very  soon 
after,  drove  his  dennet  by  the  west  or  south 
avenue.  The  matter  is  of  no  great  impor- 
tance however,  and  therefore  we  shall  pass  it 
over,  at  least  for  the  present. 

It  happened,  too,  that  Sir  George,  having 
settled  with  Caroline  all  the  little  interesting 
particulars  which  she  was  anxious  should  be 
attended  to  in  his  interview  with  her  father, 
and  who  had  left  her,  to  seek  that  interview 
immediately,  in  the  hope  that  perhaps  her  re- 
turn to  the  parental  roof  might  take  place  be- 
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fore  the  sun,  which  was  then  shining  gloriously 
in  the  heavens,  should  descend,  took  the  road, 
whichever  it  was,  whether  west  or  south,  which 
the  Colonel  did  not.  Thus  a  meeting,  other- 
wise inevitable,  and  most  unfortunate  had  it 
occurred,  was  avoided. 

Sir  George,  indeed,  soon  struck  into  the 
fields,  having  a  rooted  aversion  to  walking  be- 
tween two  hedges,  (or,  what  is  still  worse,  mea- 
suring the  ground  between  mile-stones,)  even 
when  such  fields,  only,  as  pine  in  dirty  and 
stunted  green  in  the  vicinity  of  overgrown  Lon- 
don w^ere  accessible.  Through  Cockney  mea- 
dows therefore,  and  the  pastoral  scenes  which 
entrance  smoke-dried  lovers  of  nature  with  ru- 
ral raptures,  he  pursued  his  way,  with  sullen 
thoughts  for  his  companions.  These  thoughts 
had  rapidly  succeeded  to  the  first  emotions  of 
surprise,  excited  by  the  appearance  of  Mr. 
Pickthorne,  when  the  suspicion  flashed  across 
his  mind  that  his  visit  to  Mrs.  Throckmorton 
could  not  be  accidental.  He  had  disdained  to 
interrogate  that  person  as  to  what  was  its  ob- 
ject ;  but  the  bare  idea  that  his  brother-in-law 
had  dared  to  play  the  spy  upon  his  actions — to 
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watch  his  movements — or  had  sought  to  pene- 
trate the  veil  which  it  pleased  him  to  throw 
around  his  conduct,  was  sufficient  to  rouse 
every  indignant  feeling  of  his  soul.  He  could 
brook  such  interference  from  no  one ;  least  of 
all,  from  one  he  so  little  honoured  for  himself 
as  he  did  Mr.  Pickthorne. 

Mrs.  Throckmorton  was  standing  at  the  door. 
chatting  with  a  neighbour,  and  just  upon  the 
point  of  asking  her  to  step  in  and  look  at  the 
bonnet  she  had  been  altering,  when  the  Colonel 
drove  up. 

"  Is  your  name  Crowe .?""  said  he. 

"  Crowe  I""*  exclaimed  the  unfortunate  wo- 
man, absolutely  petrified  at  this  second  inquiry 
after  a  person  who  had  been  dead  so  many 
years  —  "  Crowe,  Sir  !"  she  repeated — "  What 
is  the  meaning  of  all  this.'^" 

"  I  beg  your  pardon.  Madam,"  replied  the 
Colonel,  somewhat  amazed  in  his  turn;  "but — " 

"  Oh,  no  offence.  Sir,"  quoth  Mrs.  Throck- 
morton, who  had  an  eye  (and  a  widow's  eye, 
too,)  to  see  that  the  Colonel  was  young,  hand- 
some, and  quite  the  gentleman  —  "  no  offence. 
Sir ;  but  you  took  me  unawares-like  ;  and  not 
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being  very  well  this  morning,  the  suddenness 
of  your  manner  threw  me  into  a  twitter,  as  it 
were;  but  there  ""s  no  offence.  Sir;"  and  the 
worthy  woman  smiled  in  a  way  which  ladies  of 
a  certain  age  should  never  do  ;  because  there  is 
a  great  difference  between  a  laugh  that  hides 
itself  in  dimples,  and  one  that  is  smothered  in 
wrinkles. 

The  Colonel  apologized  for  his  abruptness, 
and  then  shaped  his  inquiries  more  to  the 
purpose. 

"  It  is  one  Mr.  Nicholas  Crowe  that  I  want," 
said  he  ;  '^  and  I  thought  you  perhaps  might 
be  his  wife." 

Again  Mrs.  Throckmorton  was  disconcerted. 

"  Well,  this  is  the  oddest  thing  I  ever  knew !" 
said  she.  "  One  would  think  every  thing  was 
turned  topsy-turvy,  and  that  the  people  had 
taken  leave  of  their  senses  !  I  don't  know  what 
to  make  of  it,  that  I  don't !  I  think  the  Old 
Gentleman  must  be  at  the  bottom  of  it,  that  I 
do !  Persons  come  here  asking  for  Nicholas 
Crowe,  as  if  they  did  it  on  purpose.  It's  very 
disagreeable  !"* 

The  volubility  with  which  these  exclamatory 
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grumblings  and  astonishments  were  poured 
forth  prevented  the  Colonel  from  getting  in  a 
word  edgeways,  as  Mrs.  Throckmorton  herself 
would  have  said;  while  their  being  ^poured 
forth  at  all  added  considerably  to  his  previous 
amazement.  Seizing,  however,  a  breathing 
pause  in  the  soliloquy  of  Mrs.  Throckmorton, 
he  contrived  to  put  distinctly  the  question 
which  he  wished  answered. 

'*  Does  Mr.  Nicholas  Crowe  hve  here  .?" 
said  he. 

"  No  !''  screamed  Mrs.  Throckmorton  ;  "  and 
you  might  be  ashamed  of  yourself,  I  think,  to 
come  here  making  your  sport  of  a  lone  woman. 
I  tell  you,  once  for  all,  there's  no  Mr.  Crowe." 

The  Colonel  now  began  to  suspect  the  letter 
was  a  hoax  ;  and  he  half  enjoyed  the  dudgeon 
in  which  Mrs.  Throckmorton  took  her  share  of 
it.  However,  he  thought  he  might  as  well  ask 
the  other  question,  since  it  appeared  '*  N.  C. 
was  not  at  home."" 

"  Perhaps  I  can  speak  with  your  lodger, 
then  .?'*'  said  he. 

••'  I  took  you  for  a  gentleman.  Sir,"  replied 
Mrs.  Throckmorton,  reddening  like  scarlet,  and 
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tossing  her  head  most  indignantly,  "  but  you 
are  no  such  thing : — a  gentleman  would  know 
better  how  to  behave  himself,  than  show  his  im- 
pertinence to  a  female." 

With  these  words  she  bounced  into  the 
house,  closing  the  door  after  her,  and  could 
almost  have  cried  from  vexation  ;  but  not  hav- 
ing tried  on  her  bonnet  since  it  was  altered,  she 
took  off  her  cap,  placed  herself  before  a  glass 
suspended  over  the  mantel-piece,  (in  a  very  bad 
light,  by  the  by,  as  she  often  complained 
when  consulting  it,)  and  began  to  consider  how 
it  looked. 

She  had  not  been  more  than  a  minute  thus 
occupied,  and  was  still  thinking  what  the  deuce 
could  make  people  come  asking  for  her  late 
dear  husband  and  her  lodger,  while  she  pulled 
out  a  flaring  pink  bow  that  was  tied  just  across 
her  chin,  when  she  saw  in  the  glass  the  Colonel 
returning  to  the  house.  The  next  moment,  her 
brass  knocker  resounded  furiously. 

''  Drat  the  fellow  !"  she  exclaimed — -pulling 
off  her  bonnet,  and  putting  on  her  cap  she  did 
not  know  how — "  what  does  he  want  now  ?^'' 

She  opened  the  door.     But  before  she  could 
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speak,  she  was  pushed  with  such  violence 
against  the  wainscot,  (the  passage  being  very 
narrow,)  that,  as  she  afterwards  said,  when  re- 
lating the  circumstance  to  a  friend,  ''  the 
breath  was  almost  pushed  out  of  her  body.'' 
The  Colonel  rushed  past  her  —  ascended  the 
stairs — and  a  piercing  shriek  followed. 

''  I  should  like  to  know  what  this  means  !"  ex- 
claimed Mrs.  Throckmorton,  running  after  the 
Colonel  as  fast  as  her  legs  could  carry  her. 

When  she  entered  the  apartment,  a  new 
wonder  awaited  her.  Caroline  was  in  the  arms 
of  her  brother ;  but  in  a  state  of  total  insensi- 
bility. Mrs.  Throckmorton's  first  anxiety  was 
to  render  assistance  to  the  fainting  girl;  and 
while  she  and  the  Colonel  are  engaged  in  re- 
storing her  to  consciousness,  we  can  relate  how 
it  happened  she  came  into  this  situation. 

When  the  Colonel  was  so  tartly  reproved 
by  Mrs.  Throckmorton  for  showing  what  she 
called  his  impertinence  to  her,  he  drove  away 
from  the  door,  laughing  heartily  at  the  good 
woman's  rebuke,  and  pleased,  rather  than  dis- 
appointed, at  finding,  as  he  conceived,  the  let- 
ter of  Nicholas  Crowe  an  imposition.     But  he 
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had  not  gone  far  ere  he  bethought  him  he 
miglit  as  well  extend  his  drive  a  little  instead 
of  returning  the  way  he  came.  This  rendered 
it  necessary  he  should  repass  the  "  white  house;" 
and  in  doing  so,  and  while  directing  a  careless 
look  towards  it,  he  beheld  Caroline  at  the  win- 
dow. If  he  could  have  had  a  doubt  that  it  was 
she,  her  own  agitation,  and  the  sudden  move- 
ment of  alarm  with  which  she  darted  out  of 
sight,  were  of  themselves  sufficient  to  confirm 
the  fact.  The  affrighted  fugitive,  sinking  with 
terror,  heard  the  loud  and  impatient  knocking 
at  the  door  which  immediately  followed.  She 
had  not  power  to  move ;  but  stood  with  clasped 
hands  and  trembling  limbs  in  the  middle  of  the 
room.  Her  brother  entered,  and  as  she  shriek- 
ed, she  would  have  sunk  upon  the  floor,  had  he 
not  been  near  enough,  by  one  spring,  to  catch 
her  in  his  arms. 

It  was  some  time  before  she  recovered  from 
the  swoon.  When  she  did,  and  when,  opening 
her  languid  eyes,  she  saw  her  brother  bending 
over  her  with  no  look  of  tenderness  or  sym- 
pathy, but  with  a  stern  brow  and  flushed  cheek, 
she  relapsed  into  a  state  of  insensibility  ;  while 
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her  lips  moved,  to  give  utterance  to  words 
which  were  inaudible. 

"  I  suspected  something  of  this  sort,  all 
along,"  said  Mrs.  Throckmorton,  as  she  began 
to  slap  violently  the  palms  of  Caroline's  hands. 
"  I  was  afraid  every  thing  wasn't  right,  though 
the  gentleman  made  up  a  fine  story,  enough  to 
deceive  a  bishop." 

"What  gentleman  do  you  speak  of.?"  asked 
her  brother  in  a  low  voice. 

"  Oh  !  the  Lord  knows  who  he  is  !"  replied 
Mrs.  Throckmorton  ;  "  for  I  didn't  believe, 
from  the  first,  he  went  by  his  proper  name. 
Poor  thing  !  She's  a  nice  young  creature,  and 
deserves  a  better  fate.  However,  she's  none 
the  worse  for  any  thing  since  she  has  been  in 
my  house,  that  I  can  take  upon  myself  to  say. 
Bless  me!  she's  a  long  time  coming  round," 
(and  she  slapped  with  increased  violence)  "  I  'd 
better  run  down-stairs  for  some  hartshorn; — I  've 
got  a  little  somewhere,  I  know." 

"Stay!"  said  the  >  Colonel,  in  a  whisper — 
"  Stay  !  She's  reviving : — tell  me  the  name  of  the 
gentleman  you  mentioned." 
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"  I  Ve  not  the  least  objection,  for  he  never 
told  me  not  to  tell ;  and  besides — " 

"  The  name  !"  interrupted  the  Colonel,  im- 
patiently. 

"  His  name  is  Howard.  You  would  have 
caught  him  here,  had  you  come  half-an-hour 
sooner ;  and  I  almost  wish — " 

"Hush!  —  she  revives,"  said  her  brother. 
"  Will  you  have  the  goodness  to  leave  us 
alone." 

Mrs.  Throckmorton  did  not  seem  to  relish 
this  request ;  and  when  it  was  repeated,  quit- 
ted the  room,  muttering  something  about 
"  having  no  notion  of  being  merely  made  a 
convenience  of."  However,  she  knew  by  expe- 
rience that  the  partition  was  very  slight ;  so, 
stepping  softly  into  the  next  chamber,  she  sat 
down  close  by  it,  applying  her  ear  to  a  crevice, 
through  which  the  wind  came  so  sharp,  that 
at  any  other  time  she  would  not  have  sat  there 
for  the  world,  lest  she  should  get  a  crick  in 
her  neck. 

"  Good  God  !  and  is  it  come  to  this !"  was 
the  silent,  inward  exclamation  of  the  brother. 
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as  he  stood  gazing  upon  his  sister,  and  re- 
membering the  name  of  Howard. 

Caroline  slowly  returned  to  a  consciousness 
of  what  had  passed.  When  the  full  recollec- 
tion of  it  came,  she  laid  her  hand  upon  her 
brother's,  and  said  with  a  faint  smile,  "  Henry  ! 
I  am  almost  glad  to  have  you  near  me,  even 
thus.  Had  you  been  always  near  me,  this  had 
never  happened." 

"  It  never  ought  to  have  happened — it  never 
could  have  happened,  had  one  thought  of  me, 
of  our  father,  or  of  yourself,  been  near  you," 
was  the  cold  and  severe  repl}^ 

"  Ah,  well !"  she  exclaimed,  *'  God  only 
knows  what  it  was  I  suffered,  and  from  what  I 
fled — in  madness  nearly  !" 

"  If  madness  could  be  its  own  apologist,*" 
answered  her  brother,  "  you  would  do  well  to 
make  it  so  now  ;  for  it  would  be  your  only 
plea  to  explain,  what,  in  its  absence,  you  can 
never  justify." 

"  You  judge  me  very  harshly,  Henry," 
said  she,  pressing  her  hand  upon  her  eyes,  to 
keep   back,  if  possible,    the   tears   that   were 
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gathering  in  them.  "  I  do  not  think  I  deserve 
it ;  but  you  shall  not  hear  me  complain." 

"  Harshly  !'**  exclaimed  her  brother  with  a 
contemptuous  bitterness  of  voice.  "  If  you 
have  one  particle  remaining  of  those  feelings 
which  once  you  had,  there  is  nothing  I  can 
say,  Caroline — no,  not  though  I  were  to  speak 
to  you,  as  I  might  of  you,  were  you  not  my 
sister, — which  would  approach  the  harsh  judg- 
ment of  your  own  heart." 

"  Alas  !  alas  !  This  is  dreadful !"  she  re- 
plied ;  and  her  tears  flowed  violently. 

"  Tell  me  one  thing,'*  said  her  brother,  in  an 
agitated  tone.     "  Who  brought  you  here  ?''"' 

"  Sir  George  Ardent,"  answered  Caroline, 
still  weeping. 

His  countenance  changed,  and  a  momentary 
fury  sat  upon  his  brow.  With  increasing  agi- 
tation he  continued :  — 

"  Has  Sir  George  visited  you  since .?" 

"  Every  day." 

''  And  under  the  assumed  name,  I  believe — " 

"  Of  Howard,""  said  Caroline. 

"  Infatuated   girl  !*"  exclaimed  her  brother. 
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"  Your  crime  does  indeed  wear  the  appearance 
of  madness  —  but  not  so  his,  the  incredible 
partner  of  it, —  so  incredible,  that,  before  God, 
I  declare  I  cannot  even  now  believe  him  such, 
without  doing  a  violence  to  my  reason." 

"  Heaven  knows  what  my  condition  would 
have  been  at  this  moment,""  said  Caroline,  "  if 
Sir  George  Ardent,  when  I  sought  him,  as  my 
only  refuge,  in  the  misery  which  must  have 
otherwise  crushed  me,  had  interpreted  my 
designs  thus  austerely  !  But  he  was  gentle 
and  generous,  though  no  brother — heard  me — 
pitied  me  —  and  saved  me  !"' 

"  Saved  you  !" 

"  Ay,  Henry, — saved  me  !"  she  replied,  with 
the  kindling  fervour  of  gratitude  beaming  from 
her  eyes.  "  So  saved  me,  that  i/ou  would  not 
now  have  had  a  sister  to  condemn,  had  he,  in 
condemning,  denied  the  boon  I  asked.  And 
heavily,  I  fear  me,  has  the  weight  of  that  boon 
fallen  on  him !" 

"  I  am  afraid,'"  said  her  brother,  "  to  yield 
my  thoughts  to  the  bright  hopes  that  seem 
dawning  upon  me ;  lest,  being  misled,  my  re- 
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turn  to  that  which  has  scared  me  almost  from 
myself,  should  be  aggravated  in  its  bitterness 
by  disappointment.  But  tell  me,  briefly,  what 
it  is  you  mean,  when  you  say  Sir  George 
Ardent  has  been  your  refuge,  and  has  saved 
you, — saved  you  from  what  .'^'" 

"  From  that  fate  which  you,  Henry,  know, 
bowed  down  my  soul  in  very  wretchedness — 
which  every  letter  I  wrote  you,  painted  in 
stronger  and  stronger  colours  of  despair,  and 
which  it  was  impossible  I  could  meet—my 
marriage  with  Mr.  Spencer." 

"  And  no  more .?''  exclaimed  her  brother, 
with  a  wild  expression  of  coming  joy. 

"  No  more  !"  repeated  Caroline  with  asto- 
nishment. "  What  is  it  moves  you  thus  ? 
And  what  strange,  what  dreadful  image  is 
shrouded,  as  it  were,  in  that  no  more  ? — My 
God  !  Can  it  be  ?  Oh,  no  !  no  !  You  never, 
I  am  sure,  dishonoured  me  thus,  Henry,  by 
your  suspicions  !" 

"  Dear  Caroline  !"  exclaimed  her  brother. — 
But,  all  soldier  as  he  was,  there  came  a  gush  of 
feelings  from  his  heart  -which  choked  his  voice, 
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— and  his  eyes  filled  with  tears,  the  thrilling 
welcome  to  those  glad  tidings  which  it  had 
been  now  wilful  unbelief  to  doubt. 

"  Oh,  Henry  !"  murmured  his  sister,  as  she 
pressed  his  hand,  and  wept  bitterly.  But  her- 
tears  flowed  fr6m  a  far  different  source.  The 
tenderly  reproachful  tone  of  her  voice  suffi- 
ciently disclosed  that  she  knew  he  had  disho- 
noured her  in  his  suspicions. 

"  You  must  forgive  a  wrong,"  said  he,  ''  in 
which  I  am  myself  doubly  dishonoured— (for  it 
reached  that  noble-minded  man  whose  exalted 
character  I  almost  venerate,)  but  which  there 
seemed  such  a  fatal  certainty  to  warrant,  that 
all  my  best  and  proudest  hopes  of  both  gave 
way." 

Mutual  explanations  took  place ;  and  if 
Colonel  Asper  was  surprised  to  learn  the  intre- 
pidly conceived  design  of  Caroline  for  averting 
her  union  with  Mr.  Spencer,  and  the  assistance 
in  its  execution  which  she  received  from  Sir 
George  Ardent,  she,  on  her  part,  was  still  more 
surprised  at  the  letter  which  had  led  to  their 
present  meeting.  Her  first  impression  was, 
that  Mrs.  Throckmorton  had  acted  treacher- 
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ously  ;  but  this  was  at  once  destroyed  by  the 
account  her  brother  gave  of  his  reception  by 
that  personage ;  an  account  so  ludicrously 
heislitened  in  the  recital,  that  Mrs.  Throck- 
morton  (who  heard  every  word  of  this  part  of 
their  conversation,  which  was  carried  on  in  a 
somewhat  louder  voice  than  their  preceding 
discourse,)  was  upon  the  point  of  betraying 
herself,  by  bouncing  into  the  room,  and  cor- 
recting some  portions  of  it.  But  she  bridled  in 
her  resentment  at  being  made  a  laughing-stock 
of;  and,  thinking  she  had  now  got  the  cream 
of  the  secret,  withdrew,  silently,  from  her  post, 
to  consider  how  she  could  bring  matters  about, 
so  as  to  get  a  sight  of  the  letter  which  had 
caused  her  such  infinite  vexation. 

Caroline  was  shocked  at  the  insinuations  it 
contained ;  but  so  many  other  emotions  were 
excited  by  the  unexpected  novelty  of  her  situa- 
tion, that  they  did  not  allow  her  time  to  dwell 
upon  this  painful  one.  She  had  a  thousand 
questions  to  ask  about  her  father,  Mr.  Spencer, 
Lady  Ardent,  and  Louisa,  all  of  which  her 
brother  patiently  answered;  and  she  would  fain 
have  extended   her   inquiries   to  Charles,   but 

VOL.  II.  o 
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knew  not  how,  when  the  conversation  was  di- 
rected towards  him  by  the  Colonel  himself,  who 
related  what  had  passed  between  them.  She 
blushed  and  trembled  as  she  listened ;  blushed 
at  the  discovery  which  had  taken  place,  and 
trembled  lest  any  painful  consequences  should 
even  yet  result  from  their  altercation.  Her 
brother,  however,  soon  tranquillized  these  fears, 
by  observing  that  one  of  the  first  acts  he  should 
have  to  perform,  as  matters  now  stood,  would 
be  to  seek  his  friend,  and  apologize  for  what  he 
had  said.  At  the  same  time,  he  gently  re- 
proved Caroline  for  the  concealment  she  had 
practised,  and  peremptorily  insisted,  that  from 
this  moment,  whether  Charles  consented  or  not, 
it  should  be  put  an  end  to,  as  equally  deroga^- 
tory  to  both. 

At  length  came  the  grave  question,  of  what 
was  to  be  done  with  Caroline  herself  in  her  now 
altered  position  ?  The  Colonel  would  have 
taken  her  home  at  once  ;  but  there  were  two 
difficulties  in  the  way.  One  was,  the  reluctance 
— the  dread,  indeed,  of  Caroline,  to  come  into 
her  father's  presence,  till  he  was  prepared  to 
receive  her,  by  a  full  explanation  of  all   the 
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circumstances  connected  with  her  flight.  Her 
brother  might,  perhaps,  have  disregarded  this 
obstacle,  or  tried  to  remove  it  by  persuasions, 
had  it  been  the  only  or  the  principal  one.  But 
the  other  difficulty,  which  connected  itself  with 
Sir  George  Ardent,  was  much  greater,  — at  least, 
in  his  estimation. 

Sir  George,  he  knew,  neither  reasoned  nor 
acted  like  the  general  mass  of  mankind ;  it  was 
impossible,  therefore,  to  conjecture,  beforehand, 
how  he  would  construe  any  interference,  from 
whatever  quarter  it  might  come,  which  super- 
seded his  own.  It  might  happen  he  would  be 
well  pleased ;  but  it  was  just  as  likely  he  would 
resent  it  as  an  officious  intrusion.  And  if  he 
did  so  resent  it,  both  Caroline  and  her  brother 
had  dear  and  tender  interests  at  stake,  which 
such  resentment,  in  its  remote  consequences, 
might  affect.  It  would  be  unjust,  however,  to 
suppose  these  considerations  alone  influenced 
either  the  Colonel  or  his  sister.  The  former, 
in  particular,  had  imbibed  such  a  deep  venera- 
tion for,  so  enthusiastic  an  admiration  of,  the 
character  and  principles  of  Sir  George,  that  the 
necessity  must  have  been  indeed  overpowering, 
o2 
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which  could  have  induced  him  to  risk  the  pos- 
sibility of  giving  him  offence. 

Under  these  circumstances,  and  as  he  learned 
from  Caroline,  that  Sir  George  had  left  her  for 
the  express  purpose  of  calling  upon  the  Gene- 
ral, in  order  to  enter  into  those  explanations 
which  might  prepare  the  way  for  her  im- 
mediate return;  considering,  too,  that  it  was 
an  office  of  no  very  inviting  description,  to 
smooth  the  General  down  when  his  feathers  were 
very  much  ruffled,  he  e'en  resolved  to  leave 
the  task  in  Sir  George's  hands.  It  was  also 
determined,  that  for  the  present,  at  least.  Sir 
George  should  not  be  made  acquainted  with 
the  Colonel's  visit,  as  it  could  not  be  disclosed 
without  revealing  its  cause ;  and  that  cause, 
(the  anonymous  letter,)  there  was  but  too  much 
reason  to  fear  would  deeply  wound  his  mor- 
bidly sensitive  feelings. 

It  was  abandoned  to  chance  to  determine 
whether,  at  any  future  time,  it  would  be  safe 
or  prudent  to  let  the  secret  ooze  out.  Mean- 
while, it  was  highly  necessary  to  lay  an  em- 
bargo on  Mrs.  Throckmorton's  tongue;  and 
this  Caroline  undertook  to  accomplish,  assisted 
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by  a  hint  which  her  brother  gave,  as  he  screwed 
up  a  five-pound  note,  and  stuck  it  between  the 
finger  and  thumb  of  a  plaster  Cupid  on  the 
mantel-piece,  who  was  aiming  a  broken  shaft 
from  his  bow,  as  he  stood  upon  one  leg  under  a 
map  of  England  and  Wales,  worked  in  crewels 
by  Mrs.  Throckmorton  when  (as  appeared  from 
an  inscription  in  the  corner)  she  was  only 
eleven  years  old. 

These  points  settled,  and  with  hearts  lighter 
than  they  had  been  for  many  days,  especially 
that  of  Caroline,  who  felt  as  if  all  her  troubles 
were  now  at  an  end,  the  Colonel  prepared  to 
take  his  leave. 

"  I  must  study  my  part  well,'^  said  he,  "  be- 
tween this  and  home ;  for  the  General  will  have 
a  world  of  news  to  tell  me,  which  I  must  listen 
to  with  the  innocent  surprise  of  a  person  who 
has  not  heard  a  word  of  it,  and  all  the  grave 
doubts  of  one  who  can  hardly  believe  it  when 
he  does.'"' 

Caroline  smiled,  and  kissed  him. 
"  And  you,    my  bold    runaway    sister,"  he 
continued,  '*  you  will  have  your  part  to  study. 
When  you  rush  into  my  arms,  as  I  expect  you 
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will  do  at  your  return,  mind  you  do  it  with  the 
mingled  diffidence  and  delight  which  the  dread 
of  your  brother''s  anger,  and  the  unexpected 
pleasure  of  seeing  him  after  an  absence  of  nearly 
six  months,  ought  to  inspire." 

"  God  bless  you,  Henry !"  she  exclaimed, 
hardly  happy  enough,  yet,  to  give  a  laughing 
welcome  to  this  mirth  :  "  we  shall  soon  meet 
again — only  a  few  hours,  perhaps— at  most,  not 
above  a  day.  God  bless  you  !  I  am  a  very  dif- 
ferent creature  to  what  I  was  !""  And  as  she 
turned  from  him,  she  wiped  away  tears  that  no 
grief  could  claim. 

At  the  bottom  of  the  stairs  stood  Mrs. 
Throckmorton. 

"  You  are  going.  Sir,''  said  she. 

*'  Yes,  Mrs,  Throckmorton.    Good  morning." 

"  Good  morning,  Sir.  I  suppose  you  have 
come  to  a  full  explanation  of  matters  up- 
stairs ?'' 

"  Every  thing  is  settled,  Mrs.  Throckmor- 
ton, and  all  will  go  on  well  now." 

"It  makes  me  quite  comfortable  to  hear  it. 
And  when  does  the  poor  thing  go  home  .?" 

"  Oh,  my — "  sister  he  was  going  to  say,  but 
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swallowed  the  word   in  time.      '*  The  young 
lady  will  tell  you  all  about  it." 

"  Thank  you.  Sir  C  and  Mrs.  Throckmorton's 
good  manners  could  hardly  keep  down  her 
curiosity  long  enough  to  allow  of  her  holding 
the  door  open  till  the  Colonel  drove  off.  The 
instant  after,  it  was  closed ;  and  she,  seated  by 
the  side  of  Caroline,  (like  Desdemona  listening 
to  Othello,)  devoured  "  with  a  greedy  ear  "  her 
discourse.  Fortunately  for  her,  the  thin  parti- 
tion had  stood  her  friend;  else  had  she  been 
"  curtailed  of  her  fair  proportion,"  as  she  would 
have  considered  it,  of  the  mystery.  As  it  was, 
what  with  the  fragments  she  had  overheard, 
and  the  fragments  which  Caroline,  in  her  dis- 
cretion, imparted,  she  contrived  to  piece  out  a 
whole,  that  satisfied  her  Colonel  Asper  was  the 
lover,  instead  of  the  brother ;  and  that  Mr.  How- 
ard was  his  uncle,  who  had  brought  Caroline 
to  her  house,  to  prevent  them  running  off  to 
Gretna  Green.  Such  being  the  case,  and  pitying, 
as  she  consequently  did,  with  the  revived  feelings 
of  her  own  flirting  days,  the  situation  of  Caro- 
line, she  declared  she  should  feel  "  a  pleasure, — 
not  for  the  sake  of  the  five-pound  note,  which 
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she  didn't  value  a  farthing  in  such  cases, 
though  she  would  take  it,  but  for  the  sake  of 
the  tender  passion,  which  she  had  herself  known, 
— in  concealing  from  Mr.  Howard  all  that  had 
happened.^' 
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CHAPTER  XVII. 

III  news,  it  is  said,  is  swallow- winged,  while 
good  news  travels  with  the  snail ;  and  Mr. 
Pickthorne  would  have  verified  the  adage,  had 
it  not  happened,  that  as  he  was  posting  back  to 
Lady  Ardent  with  his  ominous  intelligence,  he 
met  Charles,  to  whom  he  could  not  resist  im- 
parting it,  concealing  only  the  name  of  the 
place  where  Caroline  was.  Charles  had  already 
seen  the  paragraph  which  so  clearly  pointed  at 
his  father,  as  the  criminal  companion  of  her 
flight ;  and  indignant  at  the  atrocity  of  the 
imputation,  was  on  his  way  to  the  office  of 
the  paper  in  which  it  appeared,  for  the  double 
purpose  of  learning  upon  what  authority  it 
had  been  inserted,  and  of  insisting  upon  its 
unequivocal  recantation  the  following  day. 

At  first,  he  treated  Mr.  Pickthorne'*s  state- 
o  5 
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ment  as  an  ill-timed  jest,  and  almost  rudely 
rebuked  him  for  it.  When,  however,  he  found 
he  was  serious,  he  grew  serious  too  ;  but  it  was 
the  seriousness  of  hot-blooded  anger,  ready  to 
take  up  as  a  quarrel,  even  with  his  kinsman, 
the  calumny  levelled  against  his  parent.  Mr. 
Pickthorne  had  never  seen  him  so  firm,  so 
haughty,  so  wrathfully  eloquent  as  he  was  in 
denouncing  the  base  infamy  of  those  who  had 
invented  the  lie,  and  the  hardly  less  base  cre- 
dulity of  those  who  circulated  it. 

At  any  other  time,  or  upon  any  other  occa- 
sion, the  old  gentleman  would  have  grown 
warm  too,  to  be  thus  rated  by  his  nephew  ;  but 
partly  in  consideration  of  the  pleasure  he  felt, 
knowing  he  was  right,  and  partly  out  of 
respect  to  feelings  which  he  could  not  con- 
demn, though  he  was  incapable  of  fully  com- 
prehending them,  he  submitted  with  temper 
to  his  fiery  retorts.  Still  he  persisted ;  and 
still  he  went  on,  mentioning  circumstance  after 
circumstance,  adducing  proof  after  proof, 
clenching  the  whole  with  the  positive  fact,  so- 
lemnly and  roundly  asserted,  that  he  had  been 
to  the  very  house  where  she  was,  and  had  as- 
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certained,  from  personal  inquiry,  the  truth  of 
Sir  George''s  visits  to  her,  till  at  last,  Charles, 
staggered  by  the  weight  of  apparent  evidence, 
and  confounded,  rather  than  convinced,  listened 
in  silent  dismay. 

But  now  shone  forth  the  latent  virtues  of  his 
heart,  though  with  the  recklessness  of  conse- 
quences natural  to  his  age,  and  with  the  confu- 
sion of  design  incident  to  the  turmoil  of  his 
feelings.  He  was  like  an  infant  which  stretches 
forth  its  hand  to  take  hold  of  a  star^  ignorant 
of  the  space  that  intervenes  between  what  it 
can  see,  and  what  it  would  grasp.  His  only 
impulse  was,  to  throw  himself  as  a  shield  be- 
tween dishonour  and  his  father ;  to  receive, 
upon  himself,  the  envenomed  shafts  which  were 
preparing  to  be  hurled  against  that  sacred 
head.  The  wish  was  noble ;  not  a  whit  the 
less  so,  because  impossible  of  performance  if 
the  situation  of  Sir  George  Ardent  were,  really, 
what  it  appeared  to  be;  for  Charles  did  not 
reason  upon  its  execution.  He  was  satisfied 
with  his  determination  to  execute  it.  It  was 
under  this  impulse  that  he  suddenly  addressed 
Mr.  Pickthorne : 
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"  Let  me  advise  you,"  said  he,  "  to  be  cau- 
tious how  you  proceed  further  in  this  business. 
You  have  been  duped — egregiously  duped — / 
know  you  have  ;  but  it  is  not  yet  the  time  for 
me  to  appear  in  it.  Only  remember — no  man 
that  breathes,  though  he  were  my  brother,  shall 
pass  unpunished,  who  defames  the  character  of 
my  father."' 

With  these  words  he  turned  away  to  proceed, 
as  was  his  original  intention,  to  the  office  of  the 
newspaper  which  had  published  the  paragraph, 
(still  determined  upon  having  it  contradicted,) 
and  then,  to  find  out  Colonel  Asper,  that  he 
might  accomplish  his  further  purposes. 

"  Pshaw!"  said  Mr.  Pickthorne  to  himself. 
"  Duped,  indeed  !  What  does  the  boy  mean  ? 
I  've  not  lived  to  these  years  to  be  gulled  like 
a  green-horn,  or  hectored  like  a  green  girl." 
And  he  quickened  his  movements  towards 
Cavendish  Square. 

Meanwhile  Sir  George  Ardent  had  been  con- 
ducting his  difficult  embassy  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Portland  Place.  The  General  was  at 
home  when  he  called ;  but  had  just  been  fretted 
into  another  fever  of  suspicion,  by  his  friend 
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Major  TumbuU,  who  had  put  himself  to  the 
trouble  of  hobbling  from  the  purlieus  of  Mary- 
le-bone  on  his  wooden  leg,  to  show  him,  if  he 
had  not  already  seen  it,  that  same  mischief- 
making  paragraph.  The  General  had  not  seen 
it ;  and  it  was  while  he  was  digesting  the 
perusal,  after  the  Major's  departure,  that  Sir 
George  was  announced. 

"  By  my  soul  !"  he  muttered,  in  the  brief 
interval  between  hearing  his  name,  and  seeing 
himself,  "  this  is  coming  to  close  quarters,  at 
any  rate  V 

It  was  a  scene  worthy  of  the  comic  powers  of 
a  Fielding  or  a  Smollet,  and  therefore  beyond 
ours,  to  describe  their  meeting.  Sir  George, 
cold,  haughty,  and  embarrassed,  from  the 
knowledge  of  what  he  had  to  communicate — 
the  General,  irate,  indignant,  but  oddly  cour- 
teous, because  he  only  suspected  his  visitor  was 
an  arrant  villain  : — the  former,  hardly  knowing 
how  he  should  begin  ;  the  latter,  wondering 
when  he  would  begin,  and  what  he  had  to  say. 
At  length  Sir  George  addressed  himself  in 
good  earnest  to  the  matter. 

'^  You  can  have  little  anticipation,  I  appre- 
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hend,''  said  he,  "  of  the  exact  purport  of  this 
visit,  General  Asper.'' 

"  Why  really,  Sir  George,  all  things  con- 
sidered, I  am  at  a  loss  to  fathom  your  object." 

"  I  dare  say  ;  but  the  fact  is,  an  occurrence, 
singular  with  regard  to  myself,  and,  I  am  aware, 
most  distressing  to  you,  has  occasioned  it." 

The  General  began  to  puff;  and  the  veins  of 
his  forehead  to  stand  out. 

"  When,"  continued  Sir  George,  "  I  have 
explained  every  thing,  though  I  trust  you  will 
'ultimately  approve  of  what  I  have  done,  I  am 
afraid  you  will  consider  my  conduct,  on  the 
whole,  as  somewhat  inconsistent  with  my  gene- 
ral character :  but  the  motives  to  action  may  be 
analogous.  General,  while  the  actions  them- 
selves appear  discordant." 

"  I  am  no  philosopher.  Sir  George,  but  a 
very  plain  man ;  and  to  confess  the  truth,  I 
dare  say  I  shall  not  be  disappointed  in  what  I 
have  always  thought  you." 

"  Well  then,  to  the  business  in  question," 
replied  Sir  George,  bowing  at  the  equivocal 
compliment  just  paid.  "  Your  daughter.  Ge- 
neral Asper — " 
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The  conversation  had  proceeded  thus  far,  as 
a  man  may  be  supposed  to  walk  over  the  crust 
of  a  slumbering  volcano,  or  along  a  rotten 
plank  stretching  across  a  frightful  chasm :  the 
fated  step  is  taken,  and  down  he  sinks !  No 
sooner  had  Sir  George  pronounced  the  words 
"  your  daughter,  General  Asper,*'  than  the 
General  exploded,  like  a  powder-magazine  into 
which  a  red-hot  shell  had  fallen.  No  maniac 
ever  raved  within  the  walls  of  Bedlam  as  he 
raved  and  stormed,  for  a  good  ten  minutes, 
"  by  Shrewsbury  clock ;"  heaping  upon  Sir 
George  all  the  opprobrious  reproaches  which 
could  be  suggested  by  an  injury  whose  existence 
he  no  longer  doubted. 

Sir  George  opposed  himself  to  the  whirlwind 
with  stedfast  silence.  He  penetrated,  at  once, 
the  delusion  of  which  he  was  the  object ;  and 
whatever  his  pride  might  have  prompted  under 
other  circumstances,  he  was  too  just  and  dis- 
passionate in  this  case,  not  to  plead  against 
himself  in  behalf  of  a  father  who  believed,  no 
matter  how  falsely,  that  he  was  bearded  by  the 
man  who  had  accomplished  the  ruin  of  his 
child. 
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"  Were  I  the  thing  he  thinks  me,"  was  the 
mental  argument  he  used,  "  he  has  nature's 
warrant  for  this  reviling :  strong  circumstance 
excuses  his  belief  that  I  am  so,  and  my  time 
for  offence  comes  not,  till  he  is  calm  enough  to 
hear  the  truth,  and  perverse  enough  injuriously 
to  reject  it." 

Few  men  could  have  thus  acted ;  but  Sir 
George  Ardent  was  one  of  the  few  men  who 
seem  intended,  by  the  nobility  of  their  cha- 
racter, to  preserve  the  evidences  of  our  divine 
origin. 

When  the  General  had  fairly  exhausted 
himself,  when  he  had  said  all  he  had  to  say, 
(and  a  great  deal  more  than  he  either  meant,  or 
remembered  afterwards)  ;  and  when  a  violent 
fit  of  coughing  came  on,  so  that  Sir  George  was 
really  alarmed,  lest  the  paroxysm  of  his  passion 
should  produce  serious,  if  not  fatal  conse- 
quences, there  ensued  a  pause.  Of  that  pause 
he  availed  himself,  with  mildness,  dignity,  and 
candour ;  and,  bating  a  few  fiery  introjections, 
the  General  listened  to  him  with  tolerable  de- 
corum. He  even  endured  an  incidental  lecture 
upon  the  folly  and  tyranny  of  his  own  conduct. 
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which  had  driven  Caroline  to  the  desperate 
course  she  had  taken ;  a  tyranny  and  folly 
which  Sir  George  did  not  paint  in  softened 
colours,  because  he  conscientiously  felt  they 
formed  the  legitimate  vindication,  alike,  of  hie 
own  and  of  her  proceedings.  The  ground,  he 
knew,  must  be  strong,  for  both  ;  but  justify- 
ing, as  he  was  prepared  to  do,  the  latter,  he 
would  not  shrink  from  his  share  of  responsibi- 
lity which  attached  to  the  former. 

*'  And  now.  General  Asper,"  said  he,  in 
conclusion,  "  having  very  frankly,  and  without 
one  atom  of  disguise,  communicated  to  you  all 
the  circumstances  of  this  singular,  and,  I  admit, 
delicate,  transaction,  I  have  but  one  more  duty 
to  perform — that  of  a  mediator.  I  can  no 
longer  interpose  between  you  and  your  daugh- 
ter. The  strong  and  peculiar  necessity  which 
made  me  do  so,  is  at  an  end.  If  I  know  my- 
self, at  all,  I  think  I  do  not  counsel  you  to  a 
step  I  should  refuse  to  take  under  similar  cir- 
cumstances; but  the  eternal  principles  of  justice 
are  not  dependent  upon  individual  inclinings. 
Receive  Miss  Asper  back ;  lay  gently  upon  her 
wounded  spirit  the  hand  of  your  displeasure. 
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(for  there  is  something  to  forgive,  though  no- 
thing that  may  not  be  forgiven)  ;  and  when  the 
bond  of  reconciliation  is  once  signed  between 
you,  blot  from  your  memory,  for  ever,  the 
offence  it  cancels." 

The  General  rose  from  his  seat ;  advanced 
towards  Sir  George  with  a  stately  military  air  ; 
gave  him  his  hand ;  and  while  he  held  that  of 
Sir  George,  thus  addressed  him  : — 

"  In  my  life,  I  have  never  offered  this  pledge 
of  fellowship  to  a  man  who  was  mi/  enemy,  or 
whose  enemy  /  was.  So  there  is  no  ill  blood 
between  us.  But,  in  my  life,  I  have  never 
allowed  a  man  to  take  the  command  where  he 
had  no  right  to  do  so.  Do  you  understand  me. 
Sir  George  ?  I  believe  my  son,  Henry,  hopes 
one  day  to  make  a  match  of  it  with  your  daugh- 
ter. Well,  he  has  my  consent ;  but  if  i/ou 
thought  proper  to  say  no,  would  /  step  in  be- 
tween you  and  your  authority  as  a  father,  and 
say  7/es  for  both  of  us  ?  Would  I  become  a 
wall  to  screen  your  daughter,  till  her  disobe- 
dience had  worked  out  its  end  ?  I  am,  as  I 
told  you,  no  philosopher.  Sir  George,  but  a 
very  plain  fellow.     What  is  done,  is  done,  and 
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past  remedy :  what  is  to  be  done  is  quite  an- 
other matter — and  I  shall  make  no  conditions. 
Bring  her,  or  send  her  back — or  let  her  come 
back — I  care  not  how ;  and  when  she  stands 
before  me — when  the  judge  and  the  culprit  are 
in  the  presence  of  each  other,  leave  them  to 
settle  the  rest." 

The  first  part  of  this  address  was  delivered 
with  that  violent  composure  which  marks  the 
struggle  by  which  wrath  is,  for  a  time,  mas- 
tered; but,  as  the  General  proceeded,  wrath 
got  the  upper  hand,  till,  at  last,  he  was  as 
much  in  a  passion  as  if  Sir  George  had  pro- 
voked him  into  one  by  losing  his  own  temper, 
the  only  thing,  as  we  know,  which  could  ever 
irritate  him. 

"  I  lament  this  issue  to  my  intercession," 
replied  Sir  George,  with  the  same  calm,  digni- 
fied demeanour  he  had  maintained  throughout ; 
"  but  the  tone  in  which  you  have  thought  pro- 
per to  announce  it,  warns  me  it  should  here 
end:"  and  he  withdrew,  leaving  the  General 
still  more  angry  at  what  he  called  (when  talk- 
ing the  matter  over  with  himself,)  *'  the  d— d 
coolness  of  his  manner  !" 
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Vexed  and  mortified  Sir  George  certainly 
was,  for  he  had  persuaded  himself,  at  one  pe- 
riod of  the  interview,  he  should  succeed  to  the 
full  extent  of  his  wishes.  He  now  resolved, 
however,  as  secrecy  was  no  longer  required,  and 
as  it  would  be  with  the  entire  acquiescence  of 
Caroline  herself,  to  disclose  to  Lady  Ardent 
the  history  of  the  last  few  days. 

He  was  the  more  anxious  to  do  this,  on  account 
of  the  rather  unexpected  turn  which  his  con- 
ference with  the  General  had  taken  ;  considering 
that  female  influence  might  perhaps  effect  more 
than  he  could ;  and  that  if  Lady  Ardent  accom- 
panied Caroline  on  her  return,  as  he  was  sure  she 
would  readily  consent  to  do,  her  presence  would 
perhaps  be  a  guarantee  for  the  gentleness  of 
Caroline's  reception.  At  all  events,  he  was  im- 
patient to  lay  down  his  own  office,  now  that  it 
could  be  honourably  done,  and  there  were  no 
hands  to  which  it  could  with  so  much  propriety 
be  transferred  as  to  those  of  her  Ladyship. 

Full  of  these  thoughts  and  resolutions,  and 
desirous,  if  possible,  of  accomplishing  the  re- 
moval of  Caroline  from  Mrs.  Throckmorton's 
that  day,  he  hastened  home. 
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CHAPTER  XVIII. 

Sir  George  passed  at  once  into  his  library, 
and  there  he  found  Lady  Ardent,  awaiting,  as 
it  seemed,  his  return.  Could  he  have  known 
that  Mr.  Pickthorne  had  just  left  her,  he  would 
have  needed  no  other  index  to  their  conversa- 
tion— no  other  explanation  of  the  incident  of 
the  morning,  when  he  saw  him  at  the  door  of 
Mrs.  Throckmorton,  than  the  look  which  now 
greeted  him. 

Heavens !  what  ravages  the  mind  will  make 
in  a  few  short  moments !  Take  the  happiest 
human  face  that  was  ever  bathed  in  the  sunny 
smiles  of  perfect  joy,  and  let  the  dark  waters  of 
some  hideous  sorrow  roll  over  the  heart  within, 
and  as  the  lightning's  flash  scathes  in  an  instant 
the  verdant  pride  of  the  noblest  oak  amid 
a  thousand,  so  will   the  tide  of  sudden  grief 
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wither  the  roses  on  the  cheek,  and  dim  the 
lustre  of  the  brightest  eyes  !  It  had  been  even 
thus  with  Lady  Ardent.  The  spell  was  broken  ; 
the  charm  was  dissolved  ;  the  faith  of  thirty 
years  had  crumbled  into  dust  beneath  the  tale 
of  poison  which  her  brother  had  conveyed.  She 
wrestled  with  the  seeming  truth,  like  one  to 
whom  truth  was  worse  than  death.  She  fought 
hard  for  victory,  and  gave  up  the  struggle  only 
when  the  last  foot  of  ground  on  which  she 
stood  was  wrested  from  her.  The  proofs  ap- 
peared so  conclusive,  the  facts  so  certain,  and 
so  fortuitously  elicited  ;  the  chain  of  circum- 
stances so  complete,  that  idiotcy  itself  could 
hardly  refuse  its  assent  to  the  one  inevitable, 
the  one  miserable,  the  one  maddening  con- 
clusion ! 

And  then,  too,  when  that  conclusion  was  no 
longer  disputed,  what  a  host  of  minor  auxi- 
liaries rushed  in  to  fortify  it !  Things  which 
had  passed  unheeded  at  the  time,  or,  if  heeded, 
not  with  suspicion  as  to  their  motives,  were 
now  remembered  and  fitted  to  the  occasion 
which  had  revived  the  recollection  of  them. 
The  letter  which  Sir  George  received  and  read 
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in  her  presence,  without  mentioning  from  whom 
it  came,  and  his  refusal  to  accompany  herself 
and  Louisa,  either  in  the  carriage  or  on  foot, 
were  found  to  correspond  with  the  day  and 
hour  of  Caroline's  flight.  His  petulant  man- 
ner, when  she  mentioned  the  General's  invita- 
tion to  the  marriage ;  nay,  his  very  words :  "  I 
know  that  to-morrow  has  been  fixed  for  that 
melancholy  ceremony,"  were  recalled,  to  be 
examined  by  a  new  test,  which  disclosed  at 
once  their  then  latent  meaning.  Every  day, 
since  the  elopement  of  Miss  Asper,  he  had 
been  from  home  —  and  alone;  while  at  his 
return,  a  guarded  silence  was  maintained  as  to 
where  he  had  been.  Both  herself  and  Louisa 
had  noticed  that  his  temper  of  late  had  become 
irritable,  and  the  period  of  the  change  corre- 
sponded exactly  with  that  of  Caroline's  disap- 
pearance. That  very  morning,  too,  he  had 
hurriedly  concealed  from  her  sight  the  paper 
which  contained  the  paragraph  about  himself. 
These,  and  many  other  circumstances,  came  un- 
bidden, as  it  were,  into  her  mind,  to  swell  the 
current  of  her  thoughts  against  her  husband  ! 
In  the  overflowing  of  that  current,  her  hus- 
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band  was  by  her  side.  He  saw  she  looked  ill ; 
but  suspicion  was  so  foreign  to  his  character, 
that  even  here,  where  it  was  hardly  possible  to 
mistake  the  cause  of  what  he  saw,  not  a  thought 
of  himself,  of  Caroline,  or  of  the  rumours  of  a 
busy  and  malicious  world,  obtruded  itself,  or 
mingled  with  his  anxious  inquiries  as  to  the 
reason  of  her  evident  indisposition.  There  was 
the  same  tenderness  in  his  voice,  the  same  sym- 
pathy in  his  manner,  as  on  all  similar  occa- 
sions. 

"  Why  hangs  this  cloud  upon  your  brow  ?''^ 
said  he,  taking  her  hand.  "  Whence  this 
wan  and  faded  cheek  ?  And  these  inflamed 
eyes,  yet  moist  with  fresh  tears  ?  Your  looks 
alarm  me,  love  .^" 

"  I  am  not  well,"  replied  Lady  Ardent, 
sighing  deeply,  and  averting  her  countenance 
from  him. 

"  I  am  sure  you  are  not ;  and  I  fear  your  ill- 
ness is  serious  —  more  serious  than  you  will 
allow  yourself  to  own." 

"  I  trust  not.  I  shall  be  better  shortly ;" 
making  a  faint  effort  to  rally  from  her  de- 
spondency. 
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"  That's  kindly  said;  and  if  I  thought  it 
would  not  too  much  disturb  you,  I  have  some- 
thing to  communicate."" 

"  Nay,"  interrupted  Lady  Ardent,  "  doubt 
not  I  can  listen  (and  with  composure,  I  dare 
hope,)  to  whatever  it  is." 

"  Still  the  same  fond,  complying  goodness  r 
exclaimed  Sir  George,  as  he  drew  a  chair  and 
seated  himself  by  her. 

'*  You  overrate  my  poor  obedience  to  you, 
which  is  a  pleasure,  though  a  duty,"  she  re- 
plied. 

Sir  George  fancied  there  was  something  cold 
and  distant  in  her  manner — something  unlike 
what  he  had  ever  before  observed  ;  and  but 
that  time  was  precious  with  him,  and  that 
he  partly  distrusted  his  own  impressions,  he 
would  have  sought  to  satisfy  himself  upon  the 
subject.  Taking  her  hand  again,  with  an  im- 
pressive seriousness  which  amounted  almost  to 
solemnity,  he  continued : 

''  Did  I  not  know  how  full  and  perfect  your 
confidence  in  me  has  always  been,"  said  he, — 
"  were  you,  what  your  sex  too  commonly  are — 
prone  to  petty  suspicions — the  vice  inseparable 

VOL.  II.  p 
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from  meaner  natures, — I  might  justly  fear  the 
first  effects  of  what  I  am  about  to  mention. 
But  such  fears  would  as  poorly  suit  with  the 
proud  disdain  of  censure  which  virtue  inspires, 
and  which  looks  abroad  with  calm  fearlessness 
that  will  not  stoop  to  palter  with  equivocations, 
as  with  your  own  generous  bearing  towards  me, 
whose  very  error  (as  I  could  almost  call  it,) 
it  is,  to  hold  my  course  so  blameless,  that  I 
might  sin  with  gross  frequency,  and  hardly 
shake  your  faith.  And  yet  I  must  confess,  this 
noble  trust  deserved  better  of  me  than  it  has 
found;  for,  what  I  am  about  to  do,  comes 
so  tardily  forth,  that,  to  a  mind  less  confiding 
than  yours,  my  love,  it  would  appear  more  like 
convenience  than  integrity." 

In  this  way  he  strove  to  pacify  himself ;  for 
all  he  had  said  was  simply  the  self-apologies 
which  forerun  our  conscious^anticipation  of  a 
reproof  we  know  we  merit,  whether  we  receive 
it  or  not.  He  could  not  disguise  from  his  own 
mind,  constituted  as  it  was,  that  he  had  hud- 
dled from  his  wife  an  occurrence  which  needed 
no  such  artifice;  and  the  unpalatable  task  he 
now  had  to   perform,    (one  never   before   de- 
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raanded  of  him)  was  that  of  confessing  a  con- 
tinued system  of  duplicity,  which,  however 
brief  its  duration,  or  guiltless  its  purpose,  was 
still — and  he  felt  it  so— a  lowering  of  that  moral 
standard  by  which  he  adjusted  all  his  actions. 
Hence  his  circumlocutory  preparation,  his  stu- 
died and  elaborate  abstractions  ;  which,  divest- 
ed of  their  specious  trappings,  and  reduced 
to  the  essence  of  their  meaning,  amounted  to 
no  more  than  this  —  that  he  had  been  acting 
foolishly,  was  ashamed  to  acknowledge  it,  and 
yet  knew  he  must. 

But  Lady  Ardent,  all  whose  thoughts  were 
of  the  bitter  quality,  which  her  brother's  in- 
telligence had  imparted,  put  a  corresponding 
construction  upon  these  abstractions.  Their 
ambiguity,  and,  with  all  their  ambiguity,  their 
too  evident  allusion  to  something  which  re- 
quired so  much  preliminary  softening,  were, 
to  her,  a  dreadful  note  of  preparation.  She 
wished  the  anticipated  confession  made ;  less 
that  she  might  herself  be  relieved  from  a  state 
of  distressing  doubt  (if  doubt  it  might  now 
be  called),  than  because  it  was  grievous  to 
her  soul,  to  behold  such  a  man  as  Sir  George, 
p  2 
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and  that  man  her  husband,  too,  in  what  she 
could  not  but  deem  a  situation  of  intense  hu- 
miliation. Her  reply,  when  he  paused,  as  if 
one  was  expected,  was  framed  to  hasten  this 
consummation. 

"  What  can  it  be,"  said  she,  "  you  have  to 
tell  me,  that  needs  such  a  preface — that  de- 
mands such  admissions .?" 

"  Why  nothing — "  he  replied,  roused  by  the 
question  to  a  sense  of  his  indecision,  and  stung 
by  the  imputation  of  fear  which  it  conveyed  — 
"  nothing  !  nothing  !  I  am  magnifying  a  trifle 
into  a  mystery — branding  with  imaginary  in- 
discretion that  at  which  a  wiser  world  laughs, 
— and  so,  I  think  you  will  judge — " 

"  How  I  have  always  judged  you^  Sir  George,*" 
interrupted  Lady  Ardent,  "  let  my  whole  life 
avouch.  No  wife,  in  the  idolatry  of  her  love, 
ever  cherished  a  more  unbounded  faith  in  those 
virtues  that  endear  and  dignify  the  marriage 
union,  than  I  have  done ;  and  I  may  truly  add, 
the  doing  so  has  been,  at  once,  my  pride  and 
duty." 

''  Nay,  if  this  go  on,"  said  Sir  George, 
smiling,  "  we  shall  grow  sentimental,  and  fall 
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to  exchanging  vows  of  affection  and  fidelity,  as 
in  the  days  of  our  young  courtship.  So,  now 
listen  to  this  mighty  secret : — Miss  Asper,  you 
know,  has  been  for  several  days  a  fugitive, 
concealed,  nobody  knows  where — " 

"  Are  you  ignorant  of  her  place  of  conceal- 
ment ?'' 

"  Why,  unfortimately, — that  is,  in  one  sense 
of  the  word,  I  may  say  unfortunately, — I  am 
7iot  ignorant  of  it,*"  replied  Sir  George,  a  little 
embarrassed  by  the  abruptness  of  the  inquiry, 
and  the  agitated  tone  in  which  it  was  made. 

"  Unfortunately  !""  exclaimed  Lady  Ardent, 
bursting  into  tears.  "  Then  all  my  worst  fears 
are  realized,  and  I  am  the  wretchedest  creature 
that  lives  !" 

"  What  is  it  you  mean  ?" 

"  Oh  God  !  oh  God  !"  she  continued,  burst- 
ing into  tears — "  Would  I  had  died  ere  this  ! 

o 

that  so  I  might  have  breathed  my  last  in  the 
blessed  thought  which  has  been  my  happiness 
so  long." 

"  What  strange  error  possesses  you  ?  Hear 
me-" 

"  Ah  me  !  I  've  heard  enough  !     And  Hea- 
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veil  can  bear  me  witness,  how  disdainfully  I 
listened  to  the  first  rumours  of  this  fatal  busi- 
ness— with  what  a  slow  and.  torturing  agony  of 
heart  I  yielded  to  strong  circumstances  which 
vanquished  each  lingering  doubt  —  and  how, 
even  to  the  last,  I  clung  to  the  consoling  hope 
that  you  were  falsely  accused." 

"  Accused  ! ""  exclaimed  Sir  George ;  and 
more  scorn  than  words  could  express,  sat  on 
his  pale  and  quivering  lip. — "  Accused  !  Is  it 
from  your  tongue,  Maria,  I  hear  that  bold 
word.f^  —  Accused,  forsooth!  Out  upon  it! 
Some  dark  and  treacherous  fiend  has  been  at 
work  here." 

''  Nay — do  not  upbraid  me  with  those  looks," 
said  Lady  Ardent,  as  she  turned  her  streaming 
eyes  upon  him.  "  Indeed,  indeed,  I  am  7iot 
reproaching  you.  The  fond  dream  I  would 
fain  continue  in,  vanishes,  and  leaves  me  to 
miserable  desolation ;  but  not  one  stern  or  in- 
dignant feeling  supplies  its  place.  I  lament, 
I  weep  over,  the  transgression  into  which  your 
noble  nature  has  fallen.  I  mourn  for  yourself 
and  me!  A  mind  like  yours  could  never  stoop  so 
low,  without  such  severity  of  suffering  after,  as 
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must  more  than  atone  for  its  error.  Yet,  as  I 
am  your  wife,  and  the  affianced  partner  of  your 
honour  or  your  shame,  I  cannot  calmly  view 
the  ruin  that  has  overwhelmed  us  both  !"" 

Self-delusion  was  at  an  end.  He  saw  the  net 
in  which  he  was  entangled.  It  was  gross  and 
palpable  before  him ;  and  the  recoil  of  his 
situation  upon  himself  was  appalling,  for  the 
moment.  It  was  not  alone  that  his  pride  was 
wounded  to  the  very  quick  ;  that  his  self-esti- 
mation was  humbled ;  that  his  sense  of  honour, 
of  justice,  of  moral  dignity,  w^as  outraged.  He 
could  ill  brook  any  of  these  trials  ;  but  far  less 
could  he  brook  the  indignity  of  Lady  Ardent 's 
suspicions,  and  the  insult  comprehended  in  the 
idea  of  the  officious  meddler,  whoever  he  might 
be,  (for  his  indignation  did  not  as  yet  point 
towards  Mr.  Pickthorne,)  that  had  dared  to 
pollute  her  mind  with  the  calumnies  which  had 
given  birth  to  those  suspicions. 

The  noble  pleading  against  himself,  of  which 
he  had  been  capable  in  his  interview  with  the 
General,  was  above  his  reach  now.  He  could 
not  summon  to  his  aid  those  manly  reasons  to 
excuse  his  ivife,  which  had  come  so  promptly 
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in  defence  of  an  acquaintance ;  probably,  be- 
cause he  felt  that  she  ought  to  have  been  as 
invulnerable  to  doubt,  where  his  honour  was 
concerned,  as  his  honour  itself  was  to  all  temp- 
tation ;  and  also,  because  he  could  not  dispas- 
sionately view  her  as  the  tool,  and  himself  as 
the  victim,  of  a  vice  he  loathed  to  execration, 
the  base  and  cowardly  vice  of  secret  defama- 
tion, practised  by  wretches  who  have  every 
thing  in  common  with  the  assassin,  except  the 
courage,  such  as  it  is,  that  braves  the  death 
which  may  follow  the  blow. 

A  prey  to  these  thoughts.  Sir  George  had 
been  some  time  pacing  up  and  down  the  library, 
while  Lady  Ardent  sat  weeping  and  silent,  when 
he  approached  her. 

"  Will  you,*'  said  he,  sternly  and  contemp- 
tuously, "  instruct  me  whom  I  may  thank  for 
this  kind  office  ?  What  serpent  has  crawled 
into  your  confidence,  and  left  behind  the  slime 
of  his  filthy  venom  ?  That  you  have  been  abused 
by  such  a  reptile,  I  know,  as  surely  as  that 
I  live — but  I  would  know,  too,  how  to  shun  it."" 

"  If  I  am  abused,""  she  replied,  "  it  must  at 
least  have  been  with  the  strong  similitude  of 
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truth.  You  asked  me  why  my  cheek  looked 
pale  — why  my  brow  wore  an  air  of  sadness — 
and  why  my  eyes  were  wet  with  tears  ?  Alas  ! 
judge  by  what  you  see,  how  keenly  my  heart 
has  suffered  in  the  knowledge  of  your  offence, 
when,  in  the  short  interval  since  that  sad  know- 
ledge came  to  it,  such  effects  are  visible." 

"  Maria  !"  exclaimed  Sir  George,  "  when  you 
speak  of  offence,  of  error,  of  vice,  and  identify 
them  with  me,  you  drive  me  from  the  gentle- 
ness of  my  nature,  and  force  me  to  declare, 
that  whatever  your  credulous  fancy  may  have 
framed  to  my  disparagement,  I  cannot  look 
more  meanly  in  your  esteem  than  you  do  now 
in  mine,  the  weak  accuser  of  my  integrity.'' 

"I  accuse  you  not:  it  was  yourself  that 
would  have  done  so.  If  I  sought  to  spare  you 
the  ungracious  task,  by  showiiig  that  I  knew 
all  you  were  about  to  tell,  can  you  blame  me  ?" 

"  Away  with  this  ambiguity  !  What  is  it  you 
know  ?  What  was  it  I  was  about  to  tell  ?  I  want 
no  coy  insinuations,  that  wound  with  double 
malice  while  they  seem  to  spare  their  victim." 

"  It  was  in  tenderness  to  your  feelings — " 

"  Hear  me,"  he  interrupted  — "  hear  me, 
p  5 
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once  and  for  all.  It  is  not  because  I  could  give 
your  thoughts  words,  and  speak  their  meaning 
for  you,  that  I  will.  I  ask  no  tenderness:  I 
disclaim  your  spurious  generosity.  What  you 
have  brought  yourself  to  think  of  me,  that  bring 
your  tongue  to  pronounce  of  me — or,  by  your 
silence,  confess  the  shame  you  feel.  Either  do 
this — proclaim  the  heinous  crime  whereof  I  am 
guilty  in  your  belief,  or  here  let  our  undignified 
altercation  end.""" 

"  It  is  a  cruel  office  you  impose  upon  me,'" 
replied  Lady  Ardent  meekly ;  "  but  demanded 
by  you,  with  the  alternative  you  name,  I  should 
merit  sharper  censures  than  you  have  bestowed, 
if  I  could  shrink  from  it.  Yet,  as  you  are  my 
husband, — and  wedded  as  we  have  been  to  each 
other's  hearts,  think  what  the  agony  of  mine 
must  be  in  dwelling  on  your  infidelity  !" 

"  My  infidelity  T  he  exclaimed  with  sarcastic 
bitterness :  "  go  on —  your  task  is  only  half- 
performed.  Infidelity  with  whom  ?  The  lady's 
name,  I  pray  you  !" 

"  Need  I  pronounce  that  of  Miss  Asper  .?" 
said  Lady  Ardent  with  a  tremulous  voice,  and 
tears  that  flowed  afresh. 
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"  Ha !  ha !  ha  !  And  you,  too,  are  coiled 
in  the  subtle  web !  You  have  deigned  to  lend 
a  willing  ear  to  the  low  calumnies  of  vul- 
gar detraction  !  You,  Maria,  whom  I  thought 
so  immeasurably  elevated  above  the  contagious 
atmosphere  of  scandal  —  so  proudly  discrimi- 
nated from  the  common  herd  of  women,  that  I 
might  have  trusted  any  tale  which  spleen  or 
malice  could  fabricate  against  my  name  and 
character,  without  one  foreboding  doubt  of  its 
reception  !  You,  who  have  so  long  walked, 
hand  in  hand  with  me,  along  the  bright  paths 
of  virtue  and  honour,  to  turn  aside  now,  and 
from  the  dark  corners  and  mire  of  polluted 
thoughts,  point  at  me  the  finger  of  reproach 
and  scorn  !  Heavens  !  how  debased  —  how 
fallen !" 

"  Be  merciful !"  exclaimed  Lady  Ardent,  in 
a  supplicating,  almost  broken-hearted  tone — 
"  be  merciful,  unless  you  would  drive  me  mad!" 

But  her  appeal  was  to  one  already  mad ;  for 
by  what  other  name  can  we  call  the  wrought- 
up  passions  which  now  raged  in  the  mind  of 
Sir  George?  They  had  been  tossing  about 
there   from   the   first   moment  of  engaging   in 
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a  business  that  placed  him  at  odds  with  him- 
self; and  it  only  required  a  crowning  vexation 
like  the  present,  (when,  believing  all  vexation 
past,  he  found  the  greatest  of  all  awaiting  him,) 
to  concentrate,  as  it  were,  into  one  point,  the 
mass  of  angry  humour  which  had  been  fretting 
him  so  long.  He  was,  indeed,  more  moved  than 
Lady  Ardent  had  ever  seen  him,  under  any  of 
the  trials  to  which  his  morbid  sensibility  ex- 
posed him;  and  she  hardly  knew  whether  to 
ascribe  it  to  the  goadings  of  conscious  delin- 
quency, or  to  the  exacerbation  produced  by 
discovery.  Strange  to  say,  the  thought  which 
would  have  diffused  serenity  over  her  own  feel- 
ings, never  once  suggested  itself.  It  seemed  as 
if  the  dreadful  effort  by  which  she  had  brought 
herself  to  consider  him  guilty,  had  destroyed 
those  finer  perceptions  of  his  character,  by 
which,  at  any  other  time,  she  would  have  traced 
his  excitement  to  the  indignation  of  falsely 
accused  honour. 

The  prayer  for  mercy  was  breathed  in  vain; 
He  continued,  in  the  same  tone  of  vehement  and 
bitter  expostulation,  at  one  moment  to  heap  re- 
proaches upon  her  for  having  yielded  to  such 
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injurious  suspicions ;  at  another,  denouncing 
the  infamy  of  those  who  had  been  her  informers; 
and  then  humbling  her  to  the  dust,  by  declar- 
ing she  had  forfeited  every  quality  which  had 
rendered  her  great  and  amiable  in  his  estimation. 

"  Spare  me !"  she  exclaimed,  in  an  agony 
of  tears — "  spare  me,  I  beseech  you,  these  ter- 
rific rebukes  !^** 

*'  How  have  you  spared  me  V  he  replied. 
"  Was  there  no  remaining  virtue  in  your  soul, 
to  whisper  to  it  I  was  aspersed,  when  you  saw 
me  cloathed  with  infamy  ?  Could  you  turn  to 
no  record  in  your  own  bosom,  impressed  with 
the  character  of  what  I  am  ?  No  register  of 
my  deeds,  that  might  give  the  instant  lie  to 
the  monstrous  accusation .-^  Have  you  witnessed 
my  daily  course  of  action  so  long,  so  very  long, 
and  could  yet  be  credulous  enough  to  beheve 
me  the  thing  your  suspicions  point  at  ?  I  am 
lost  in  wonder,  Maria,  while  now-  I  look  upon 
you,  and  think  I  have  lived  infamous  in  your 
imagination  long  enough  to  have  produced  that 
woe-worn  aspect." 

"  Oh,  Sir  George.  If  I  have  erred — if  I  am 
wrong,  say  but  ay ;  deign  but  to  undeceive  me, 
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and  make  me  the  happiest  creature  your  good- 
ness ever  blest !" 

"  i/*  you  have  erred  !  If  you  are  wrong,"  he 
repeated,  gathering  himself  up  into  an  attitude 
of  lofty  disdain.  "  No,  Maria  !  I  will  7iot  deign 
to  remove  doubts  which  disgrace  me  in  their 
origin,  and  dishonour  you  in  their  existence. 
But  when  next  we  meet,  I  shall  have  under- 
gone the  hard  struggle  of  subduing  feelings 
that  now  subdue  me ;  and  then,  perhaps,  I 
shall  also  have  vanquished  the  pride  which  now 
dashes  from  my  heart  the  pity  that  else  might 
k^'ndle  there  towards  you  !" 

He  quitted  the  room,  and,  immediately  after, 
the  house.  Throwing  himself  into  a  hackney- 
coach,  he   bade  the  man  drive  with  his  best 

speed,  to   .     "  I    am   now  fitted  for  this 

task,"  he  exclaimed,  as  the  vehicle  rolled  heavily 
along,  and  then  sunk  into  dark  and  stormy 
meditations,  which  continued  till  he  saw  him- 
self at  the  door  of  Mrs.  Throckmorton.  That 
busy  little  woman  received  him  with  a  counte- 
nance which,  if  he  had  had  eyes  for  any  thing, 
might  have  told  him  she  was  big  with  an  im- 
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portant  secret.  But  he  passed  hastily  and  si- 
lently on  to  the  apartment  of  Caroline. 

''  I  have  come/'  said  he,  "  to  take  you  to 
your  father.  I  have  seen  him.  I  have  exe- 
cuted my  office  to  the  letter  ;  and  your  return 
is  prepared  even  as  you  wished.  Spare  me 
further  speech,"  he  continued,  perceiving  Ca- 
roline about  to  reply.  "  My  mind  is  sick  with 
grievous  disappointments,  and  I  am  impatient 
for  their  close.  Nay,  never  look  thus  sorrow- 
fully. You  are  innocent  of  all,  believe  me, 
and  there  will  be  another  time  for  saying  what 
you  wish.  But  now,  be  ready  to  accompany  me." 

Caroline,  who  hardly  knew  whether  to  re- 
joice or  tremble  at  this  summons,  prepared  in 
silence  to  obey  it.  While  she  was  absent  from 
the  room,  Sir  George  rang  for  the  attendance 
of  Mrs.  Throckmorton. 

"  We  leave  you  this  evening,*"  said  he,  when 
she  appeared. 

"  This  evening.  Sir  !" 

"  Ay,  directly.'' 

"  Bless  me  !  it  is  very  sudden.  I  'd  better 
step  down  and  make  out  your  bill." 
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'^  Here,*"  replied  Sir  George,  giving  her  a  ten 
pound  note,  "  this  will  satisfy  you.""' 

"  Oh,  Sir  !  you  are  very  good !  very  gene- 
rous, indeed!  I  declare  I'm  half-ashamed  to 
take  it.  I  hope  the  young  lady  has  been 
comfortable ;  and  if  at  any  future  time,  Mr. 
Howard — " 

"  Go  and  see  if  you  can  render  assistance," 
interrupted  Sir  George. 

"  Certainly,  Sir  ;'"'  and  she  was  bustling  out 
of  the  room  when  Caroline  re-entered  it,  ready  , 
for  her  departure. 

"  Now  then,"'  said  Sir  George,  as  he  took 
her  hand  and  conducted  her  down-stairs. 

"  Where  shall  I  tell  the  coachman  to  drive 
to.  Sir  ?"  inquired  Mrs.  Throckmorton  ;  think- 
ing it  just  possible  she  might  fish  out  a  piece  of 
information  worth  another  five  pounds,  should 
the  gentleman  in  the  dennet  come  again. 

"  Back  to  where  he  came  from,"  said  Sir 
George. 

*•'  You  are  to  go  where  you  came  from, 
coachman,"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Throckmorton. 
"  I  suppose  you  know  where  that  is  ?" 
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"  I  suppose  I  do,''  answered  the  fellow,  as 
he  climbed  on  his  straw-decked  box. 

"  Good  Vye,  Sir  !  Good  Vye,  Miss  !"  said 
INIrs.  Throckmorton,  bobbing  a  courtesy  at  each 
valediction.     "  I  hope — '' 

The  coach  drove  oif,  and  she  finished  her 
hope  to  herself,  with  a  slight  change,  adapted 
to  the  change  in  her  situation.  "  I  hope  the 
poor  thing  will  cheat  the  old  gentleman,  after 
all,"  she  exclaimed,  as  she  stood  watching  the 
coach  till  it  was  out  of  sight. 

Once,  and  only  once,  Caroline  ventured  to 
break  the  silence  which  Sir  George  had  enjoin- 
ed. It  was  as  they  turned  into  the  street  that 
led  to  her  home. 

"  Was  my  father  glad  to  hear  of  me  ?"  said 
she :  "  did  he  seem  as  if  he  would  quite 
forgive  me  ?" 

The  faltering  voice  in  which  these  questions 
were  asked,  and  the  timid  look  with  which  they 
were  accompanied,  as  if  fearing  the  offence  they 
might  give,  touched  all  the  kindlier  feelings  of 
him  to  whom  they  were  addressed ;  and  he 
saw  how  selfishly  he  had  acted  in  requiring  she 
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should  conceal  emotions  it  was  impossible  she 
could  repress,  merely  because  his  own  mind 
was  not  in  harmony  with  them. 

'*  I  ought  to  have  told  you,"  he  replied,  in 
gentle  and  consoling  accents,  "  that  you  have 
nothing  to  fear.  You  know  what  the  General 
is  to  every  one :  but  I  am  ill-read  in  human 
nature,  if  there  was  not  a  language  in  his  eye 
as  he  listened  to  my  recital — that  is,  when  he 
did  listen  j"*'  added  Sir  George,  smiling — "  which 
contradicted  every  word  uttered  by  his  tongue. 
No,  no — he  loves  you — he  comprehends  what 
your  motives  have  been  ;  and  with  a  salvo  for 
the  manner  in  which  he  may  choose  to  dress  his 
outward  man,  I  am  satisfied  his  heart  will  leap 
with  joy  when  he  sees  you."" 

"  Do  you  think  so  !^''  exclaimed  Caroline,  as 
her  own  heart  throbbed  the  quicker,  while  an 
expression  of  tender  gladness  predominated 
over  the  tears  that  glistened  in  her  eyes. 

The  coach  stopped. 

"  Heaven  be  praised  !"  cried  honest  Morgan, 
when  he  opened  the  door,  and  saw  his  young 
mistress. 

This  was  her  first  greeting.     Her  second  was 
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from  ScipiOy  a  favourite  parrot,  who  set  up  a 
chuckling  laugh  in  his  cage — a  hearty  ha  !  ha  ! 
ha! — as  he  performed  three  summersets  on  his 
swing,  the  moment  he  beheld  her  ascending  the 
stairs. 

She  trembled  violently,  and  could  hardly 
keep  from  fainting.  The  door  of  the  drawing- 
room  was  thrown  open  by  Morgan,  who  had 
preceded  them.  He  said  nothing — but  looked 
— as  if  His  Majesty  had  been  behind  him!  The 
General  and  the  Colonel  were  sitting  together 
over  their  wine.  Sir  George  entered,  leading 
in  Caroline,  who  had  not  courage  to  raise  her 
eyes  from  the  ground.  Sir  George  was  a  little 
disconcerted  for  an  instant  at  seeing  the  Colonel. 
Before  he  could  speak,  Caroline,  disengaging 
herself  from  him,  tottered  towards  the  General, 
stammered  out  "  My  father  !""  and  sunk  down 
in  a  kneeling,  but  lifeless,  attitude  at  his  feet. 

The  Colonel  raised  her  in  his  arms,  and  car- 
ried her  to  the  sofa.  As  she  was  being  borne 
from  him,  the  General  clasped  her  hand  in  his 
— kissed  it  —  and  while  the  tears  rolled  down 
his  cheeks,  turned  to  Sir  George,  and  exclaimed 
— "  Any  man  may  be  taken  by  surprise,  you 
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know  !  and  when  he  is,"  he  continued,  blow- 
ing his  nose,  "  'tis  ten  to  one  but  he  makes  a 
fool  of  him  self  ."" 

''  General  Asper,'"  said  Sir  George,  "  I  may 
now  say,  I  make  no  conditions.  The  culprit 
and  the  judge  are  in  the  presence  of  each  other. 
I  cannot  do  better  than  leave  them  to  settle  the 
rest." 

With  these  words,  he  departed. 
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